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MISSOURI MUSIC 
TEACHERS ADOPT 
ENTRANCE TESTS 


State Association, in Twenty-third 
Annual Convention, Takes Steps 
to Bar “Incompetent” from Its 
Ranks—AdoptResolution Pledg- 
ing Co-operation with National 
Association of Music Teachers 
— One Day’s Session Held on 
Shipboard — American Music 
and Artists a Feature — Hear 
New Works 


S* LOUIS, MO., July 1.—On Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday of last 
week this city entertained delegates to 
the twenty-third annual convention of 
the Missouri Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Headquarters were established at 
Sheldon Memorial Hall, where both the 
business meetings and concerts took 
place. There were some eighty dele- 
gates in attendance. 

The meeting was called to order on 
Tuesday morning by the president, Her- 
bert Krumme of St. Joseph, Mo., and in 
place of Mayor Kiel the address of wel- 
come was made by Harland Bartholo- 
mew, which was replied to by a short 
and excellent talk by the president. 

J. Lawrence Erb of Urbana, IIl., was 
scheduled for a paper, “The Relation of 
the State to the National Association,” 
but on account of illness was prevented 
from attending, and it was read by Mrs. 
Dysing, president of the Kansas City 
Music Club. It contained an appeal for 
the co-operation of all musicians in this 
State in the endeavor to secure a Na- 
tional Conservatory of Music, promoted 
and supported by the Government, in ac- 
cordance with the resolution now before 
Congress. 

It also appealed for the teaching of 
“American-Made Music,” and, in a sepa- 


rate letter, he asked that the Missouri 
Association co-operate to the fullest ex- 
tent with the National Association of 
Music Teachers. 

A resolution was made to this effect 
and adopted by the convention. 

A formal reception followed the open- 
ing meeting, and in the afternoon the 
first concert was held. It was partici- 
pated in by T. Stanley Skinner, organist, 
Springfield, Mo.; Mrs. H. Bosse, 
mezzo-soprano; Ellis Levy, violinist, and 
Vera Schleuter, pianist, Particular men- 
tion must be made of the excellent play- 
ing of Miss Schleuter, who gave a group 
of five numbers by Schumann, Chopin, 
Torjussen and MacDowell. Mr. Levy 
gave three interesting compositions of 
his own, of which the “Ghost Dance” cre- 
ated intense enthusiasm. The entire 
group was finely done. 

At the second concert Mrs. Carl J. 
Luyties and Tyrie W. Lyon played Vari- 
ations from Arensky’s Third Suite for 
two pianos. Max Steindel, first ’cellist 
of the Symphony Orchestra, played 
Saint-Saéns’s Concerto in A Minor with 
his usual superb artistry. Olga Ham- 
beuchen, who possesses a delightful con- 
tralto voice, gave a group of three num- 
bers, and the Olk-Gray String Quartet 
and Alice Pettingill presented Longo’s 
Quintet. 





An Innovation 


For Wednesday, in view of the unusu- 
ally torrid weather, an innovation was 
tried in the form of holding both concerts 
and business meetings on the steamer St. 
Paul on the Mississippi River. The boat 
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Head of the School Music Department at Northwestern University, President of 
the Music Supervisors’ National Conference and a Distinguished Authority on 


the Community Music Movement. 


(See Page 25) 





left its dock in the morning for an all- 
day ride up the river to Chautauqua, re- 
turning about seven o’clock to enable the 
delegates to have dinner, and again leav- 
ing at eight P. M. and returning about 
11.30. The daylight ride was one of the 
most enjoyable things that the Associa- 
tion has ever had, and it was voted an 
unqualified success. 

At the morning business session a 
paper, “Music specialists and some of the 
results of their efforts during the past 
decade,” was read by Arm- 
strong of Alton, Ill. This paper was one 
of the most illuminating and interesting 
heard during the entire convention. Mr. 
Armstrong dwelt upon the tendency of 
modern composers to diverge from the 
old and established theories of harmony 
and melody, and in speaking on this 
point said: “I watched with great inter- 
est the encouragement given to American 
composers by the National Music Teach- 
ers’ Association. That was my reason 
for joining this organization, and I keep 
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careful tab as to the results. In the 
first place, each one wished to begin 
where Wagner and Berlioz left off. They 
wanted to keep away from any semblance 
of melody or rhythm, and they constantly 
patterned after these latest composers of 
foreign birth, and were using the old- 
world themes as their subjects.” 

Teresa Finn of St. Louis read a paper, 
“Activities of other Association,” by Miss 
Guengerich of Joplin, and then came an 
address by Mrs. W. D. Steele on the 
“Music Teacher and the Music Club,” 
which was by far the most enjoyed paper 
of the convention. Mrs. Steele was one 
of the original members of the Missouri 
Music Teachers’ Association, and_ is 
chairman of the Music Section of the Na- 
tional Federation of Women’s Clubs, and 
also of the Executive Committee of the 
National Association of Music Clubs, Her 
wide experience was amply demonstrated 
in her expressions of the good done by 
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RUMOR IN BOSTON 
NOMINATES SERAFIN 
FOR MUCK’S PLACE 


Name of Distinguished Italian 
Conductor Floats Significantly 
Through Symphony Hall —Has 
Been Conducting Famous Con- 
certs at the Augusteo in Rome 
—Was Once Considered as Tos- 

\ canini’s Successor — Pop Con- 

cert8itiow Increased Demand 





La 






as this week been caught floating 
about Symphony Hall in connection with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra conduc- 
torship, a name less familiar than those 
which have so far been matter for specu- 
lation. It is Tullio Serafin, who has been 
conducting concerts at the “Augusteo,” in 
Rome. He is known also at Covent Gar- 
den and in Buenos Ayres, and is said to 
be one of the best Italian conductors. His 
name was conspicuous as a possible suc- 
cessor to Arturo Toscanini at the Metro- 
politan Opera House several years ago. 

Three years ago Signor Serafin con- 
ducted the opera season at Havana and 
reports which were brought to this coun- 
try indicated that he was a conductor of 
exceptional calibre. 


No Official Statement 


The Board of Trustees of the Boston 
Orchestra is following its characteristic 
policy of venturing no official information 
to newspapers with respect to its deliber- 
ations in the matter of finding a succes- 
sor to Dr. Muck. It is confidently be- 
lieved, however, that a definite announce- 
ment will be made during the present 
month. If the negotiations with Signor 
Serafin do not materialize the possibility 
of a season of “guest” conductors has 
been projected into the field of specula- 
tion. 

The thirty-third season of “pop” con- 
certs, just closed, gave the management 
an agreeable surprise by being the most 
successful one of them all. Taking into 
account the war’s demands upon the pub- 
lic purse and the absence of so many of 
the younger patrons, the record attend- 
ance demonstrated that people crave 
good music more than ever in war time. 
It was also a tribute to Conductor Jac- 
chia, for the man who can conduct fifty- 
four concerts in nine weeks, without 
falling into the “routine” or losing his 
enthusiasm, is deservedly popular. The 
patrons of the “pops” will, therefore, be 
glad to know that Mr. Jacchia has been 
re-engaged for the “pops” next season. 


350 Different Works Given 


The Boston Transcript gives some in- 
teresting figures showing the extensive 
and diversified repertory of this season: 
“In the fifty-four concerts that have 
been given during the past nine weeks 
350 different works have appeared on the 
programs. This is an average of nearly 
forty new pieces each week. The record 
shows that the programs have contained 
forty different overtures, twenty-three 
fantasias, twenty-one selections, seven 
rhapsodies, parts of fourteen different 
suites, fifteen intermezzos and preludes, 
thirty waltzes, thirty marches, and one 
hundred and sixty-one pieces that must 
be grouped_under the general head of 
“miscellaneous,” C. 
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Ravinia Park Opera Season Opens 
Amid Applause of 6,000 Chicagoans 


American Artists Stir Throngs—Muzio, Mabel Garrison, Braslau, Kingston, Harrold, Rothier 
and Other Stars Appear in “Aida,” ““Trovatore”’ and “‘Lucia’—Hageman and Papi Con- 
duct Performances—Campanini Engages Alessandro Dolci, Who Will Sing in Revival of 
Rossini’s “‘Moses’—New Conservatory Founded at Community Center 














Bureau of Musical America, 
Chicago, July 6, 1918. 


UMMER, as far as the Chicago north 
shore is concerned, arrived officially 
on. the evening of June 29, when the 
curtains of the Ravinia Park pavilion 
parted to disclose Sophie’ Braslau, 
garbed as Columbia, singing “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” This was the pre- 
lude to the park’s summer opera season 
which began immediately afterwards, a 
performance of three scenes from 
“Aida,” with Claudia Muzio, Miss Bras- 
lau, Morgan Kingston, Millo Picco, Leon 
Rothier and Louis D’Angelo in the cast, 
Gennaro Papi conducting, and the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra playing. 
Ravinia Park has long been known as 
an ideal spot for summer entertain- 
ments. It confirmed its reputation on 
this occasion. The weather was pleas- 
ant, the pavilion had been tastefully re- 
decorated, and the company is without 
doubt the best that has sung at the park 
since it opened its gates to the public. 
It is true that passing trains occasion- 
ally set up a tonal barrage against the 
more agreeable sounds proceeding from 
the stage, but to offset this, the weather 


had been cool, and it has not yet become 
necessary to start a citronella gas attack 
against the insect life of the woods. 

A crowd estimated at 6,000 attended 
the opening performance. The pavilion 
was filled to the last row, and a fringe 
of standing patrons some ten or fifteen 
deep surrounded it. Uniforms’ were 
numerous; a sale of special “smileage” 
books during the Spring amounting to 
$10,000 insured the attendance of many 
soldiers and sailors. There had been 
drills, a sham battle and music by one of 
the “jackie” bands in the afternoon, and 
a great many who came then remained 
for the evening performance. 

A resume of the first three nights will 
indicate with some accuracy the course 
of entertainment which President Louis 
Eckstein has laid out for his patrons. 
With “Aida” as the initial attraction, 
“Lucia di Lammermoor” was sung on the 
following night with Mabel Garrison and 
Orville Harrold in the soprano and tenor 
roles, Picco and Rothier in the other 
chief parts, and Richard Hageman con- 
ducting. On Monday night came an or- 
chestral concert under the Hageman 
baton, Rothier and Harry Weisback be- 
ing the soloists. The schedule at pres- 
ent runs: concerts on Monday and Fri- 
day nights; opera during the remainder 
of the week; extra concerts on the after- 
noons of Thursday, Friday, Saturday 
and Sunday. 

There were patriotic incidents in sev- 
eral parts of the opening performance. 
After Miss Braslau had sung the Amer- 
ican anthem, she disappeared to return 
as Amneris in two scenes of “Aida.” 
Then Rothier, having doffed the flowing 
robes and Arkansas spade-beard of Ram- 
fis for the blue and white uniform and 
tie-wig of the French revolution, re- 
turned as Rouget de I’Isle to sing “La 
Marseillaise,” making the second time 
that the audience was brought to its 
feet by the fervor of the performance. 

The opera was brilliantly sung, even 
when judged by standards of per- 
formances in the winter. No less than 
three of the artists on the first night, 
Mme. Muzio, Miss Braslau and Rothier, 
had never sung here in opera before, al- 
though all had successfully negotiated the 
less glamorous happenings of the con- 
cert platform. What they had done in 
that category was amplified by their op- 
eratic performance. 


Muzio’s Success Instant 


Miss Muzio was an instantaneous suc- 
cess, displaying the voice, personality 
and stage presence which make operatic 
performances good ones. Her voice was 
beautiful, of dominating, unforced power, 
wide in range, rich in color, with an in- 
stinctive intuition for .conveying the 
meaning of the text, which is in reality 
acting. Her singing was under excel- 


lent control, from the softest tone to the 
full burst of volume, and her high C in 
the Nile scene was memorably lovely. 

Miss Braslau was even finer than her 
concert appearances in Chicago had given 
reason to anticipate. Her Amyneris here 
was a first performance for her, as was 
her Azucena in “Il Trovatore” on the 
following Tuesday night, and it was the 
best performance of the réle that has 
been given here since the days when 
Louise Homer used to visit the Audito- 
rium with the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany nearly a decade ago. A voice of 
unusual power and beauty, good looks 
and a sense of the stage pictures made 
her performance very much worth while. 

There was also dignified, fine, artistic 
singing by Rothier, not quite so fiery as 
when he sang “La Marseillaise,” but sat- 
isfactory in every way. His voice is rich 
and solid, and he uses it with much intel- 
ligence. The réle of Radames is one of 
Kingston’s best, and he sang it in fine 
style. He was cordially greeted by the 
audience, who recognized an old ac- 
quaintance in him. The other members 
of the cast were excellent. 

Onc of the reasons for a good per- 
formance was the presence of Papi in the 
conductor’s stand. This director would 
seem to have a very thorough knowledge 
of his opera scores in all their tempi, 
contrasts and climaxes, as well as the 
ability to transmit his ideas upon his 
forces. 

There was a performance of another 
style but also of good quality on the fol- 
lowing night. Here was the beautiful, 
clean, flexible coloratura singing of 
Mabel Garrison, the impassioned -full 
voice of Harrold and the energetic con- 
ducting of Hageman. “Lucia” is when 
all is said and dene chiefly a work with 
one star réle, the name part, and Miss 
Garrison accomplished delightful things 
with it. As on the former night, it was 
abbreviated, being confined to the first 
act, the palace scene which contains the 
sextet, and the Mad Scene. 


Hageman’s Conducting 


Hageman became the star on Monday 
night, when he conducted the orchestra! 
concert. He took the orchestra through 
a well-made program of what may be de- 
scribed as semi-popular music, beginning 
with Massenet’s “Phédre” overture and 
including such numbers as the Saint- 
Saéns “Spinning Wheel of Omphale” 
and Edward German’s “Henry VIII” 
dances. Rothier achieved another suc- 
cess with a group of French songs and 
Weisbach gave a brilliant performance 
of the Sarasate “Gypsy melodies.” 

Later in the week successes comparable 
only to the opening performances were 
won in “I] Trovatore” on Tuesday night, 
with Mme. Muzio, Miss Braslau, King- 
ston and Picco in the cast, and on Thurs- 
day night by nearly the same cast, but 
without Miss Braslau and with two good 
artists, Graham Marr and Francesco 
Daddi added. Papi conducted both op- 
eras. Likewise on Wednesday night 
there was the most brilliantly cast per- 
formance of “The Tales of Hoffmann” 
that has been given since Cleofonte 
Campanini revived it a half dozen or 
more years ago. Here Miss Garrison 
sang the two roéles of Olympia and An- 
tonia, Ruth Kuerth, a talented Chicago 
girl, appeared as Giulietta, Harrold was 
the Hoffmann, Miss Braslau the Nic- 
lausse, Rothier doubled as Miracle and 
Coppelius, Daddi as Cochenille and 
Franz, and Marr sang Dapertutto. Hage- 
man conducted. 

Student-artist performances are given 
on Friday afternoons. The first one an- 
nounced features Eleanor Eastlake, so- 
prano, and Kathryn Keirnan, contralto, 
in vocal duets, and Philip Warner, 
pianist. 

Paulists End Tour 


The Paulist Choir concluded its long 
tour at the Auditorium on the afternoon 
of. June 30, being the 238th concert of a 
series which had carried the organization 
to all parts of thé United States for the 
benefit of the French Restoration Fund 
and similar war charities. It was also 
the final appearance in Chicago of the 
choir’s director, Rev. William J. Finn, 
who leaves almost immediately to take 


up duties of the same kind in New York. 
Leroy Wetzel has been appointed to suc- 
ceed him as director of the choir in this 
city. 

Through much singing, the choristers 
had developed an incisive, almost dra- 
matic manner of delivery, never, how- 
ever, losing the unearthly flute-like clar- 
ity which has always been one of the 
glories of the organization’s soprano sec- 
tion. The program was made up of num- 
bers that Father Finn had conducted 
here in past seasons, including Grieg’s 
“Ave Maris Stella;” Gretchaninoff’s 
“Cherubic Hymn;” Father Finn’s own 
“Alleluia;” some numbers from the Rus- 
sian liturgy by Rachmaninoff and Arch- 
angelsky, and Eric DeLamarter’s “The 
De’il’s Awa’.” 

A number of soloists appeared from 
the ranks of the choir, Donald Tobin, 
Hallet Dolan, Billy Hallisey, Billy Probst 
and Dick Finn among the boys; Frank 
Dunford, Parnell Egan and Arthur 
Kraft among the men. The last named 
had not been upon the tour, but came 
here from Camp Grant in soldier’s uni- 
form to sing at this performance. He 
was a genuine find, possessed of a flex- 
ible tenor voice of extraordinarily charm- 
ing quality. He sang a group of French 
songs beginning with the graceful ‘“Au- 
bade” from Lalo’s “Le Roi d’Ys,” and 
gave them a lovely performance. 


Newcomers in Recitals 


A summer series of Tuesday afternoon 
recitals was begun at the new home of 
the Bush Conservatory on July 2 by two 
musicians who have only recently joined 
the Chicago colony. They are Moses Bo- 
guslawski, pianist, and Hardy William- 
son, tenor. Each is an artist of high 
rank. The former, a former Chicagoan, 
has been for a number of years a resi- 
dent of Kansas City. Williamson visited 
Chicago as a member of the ill-fated Cen- 
tury Opera Company which had its last 
days at the Auditorium in the season of 
1914-15. 

Boguslawski played works by Scarlatti, 
Brahms, Schumann, Chopin and Rubin- 
stein with superb technical finish and a 
high degree of thoughtful, scholarly in- 
terpretation. Williamson sang “Che 
gelida manina,” from Puccini’s “La Bo- 
héme”; “Sound an Alarm,” from Handel’s 
“Judas Maccabaeus,” and a group of 
lovely English songs of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. In all cases 
he displayed a voice of marked beauty, 
an enunciation of pleasurable clarity and 
a decided feeling for style and varying 
atmosphere. Edgar Nelson, who makes 
a fine art of accompanying, was at the 
piano, 

The Chicago Band, William Weil, con- 
ductor, has returned to start the usual 
series of summer concerts in parks and 
on the Municipal Pier, following a suc- 
cessful week in Kansas City at the con- 
vention of the Rotary Clubs. To help 
meet the expenses of the band, which has 
given valuable help in the Liberty Loan 
and other patriotic drives. the city coun- 
cil has given a permit to have a tag day 
on July 9, when it is hoped to raise 
$20,000. 


Campanini Engages Dolci 


Alessandro Dolci, a famous young 
Italian dramatic and lyric tenor, has been 
engaged by Cleofonte Campanini to sing 
next season with the Chicago Opera As- 
sociation. He will appear in the réles 
sung last winter by Giulio Crimi, as well 
as in various others. Maestro Campa- 
nini has long sought the services of this 
young artist. 

In announcing the engagement, he also 
announces a revival! of Rossini’s “Moses,” 
in which, in the réle of Amenofi, Dolci 
has been singing in Italy since January 
in celebration of the Rossini centenary. 
He is only twenty-eight years old, and 
has been singing in grand opera less than 
four years. He has bod engagements at 
La Scala in Milan, the San Carlo in 
Naples, I] Regio in Turin and Costanzi 
in Rome. He has won enthusiastic com- 
ment in practically the entire Italian rep- 
ertoire, from Radames in “Aida” to 
Edaardo in “Lucia di Lammermoor.” 

The Italian Government aided Maestro 
Campanini in making the engagement, 
feeling, as the director says, that. cor- 


diality between Italy and the Unit 
States will be enhanced by artistic 
operation. 

Word comes from Charles Dalmor 
the tenor of the Chicago Opera Asso: 
tion, that he is at Carcassonne, Fran 
He is engaged to sing ten performan 
at Barcelona, six at Madrid and six 
ate Carlo. All will be with Genevi: 
Tix. 

Eric DeLamarter is presenting a . 
ries of choral preludes each Sund 
afternoon at the Fourth Presbyteri 
Church. Choral works of the larg 
forms are sung with soloists and f 
choir. 

Mrs. Permelia Gale sang twice wij 
brilliant success last week. The fi: 
was at the home of Mrs. J. Fletch 
Skinner, Oak Park, where, with harp 4 
companiment furnished by Mme. Ame! 
Conti, harpist of the Chicago Opera A 
sociation, she gave a program for t!| 
benefit of the West Suburban Hospit: 
On the following night she gave a ; 
cital at the River Forest Tennis Club. 

Farnsworth Wright, formerly t! 
Chicago correspondent of MUSICAL AME 
ICA, is now sergeant of the 15th company, 
16l1st Depot Brigade, Camp Grant, Roc 
ford, Ill. He is one of thirteen Chicao, 
newspaper men in service at the cam). 
All have won higher rank. 

Leo Sowerby, well known as a compos: 
and pianist, and now the bandmaster o! 
the 332nd Field Artillery Band, has bee 
in Chicago for several days on a fu 
lough for the purpose of finding musi 
cians to build up his organization. Th 
band is located at Camp _ Robinson, 
Sparta, Wis. 


A New Music School 


A new music school under the name of 
the Chicago Musical Association has 
been founded, with quarters at the Tem 
ple Judea Community Center, 1227 In 
dependence Boul. Its prospectus states 
the aim to be the development of a de 
mand for and appreciation of higher 
music, and to serve as a center for its 
cultivation by establishing a school of 
high standards, by giving popula: 
classical concerts and by providing lec- 
tures on history and kindred topics of 
music. Its functions will be those of the 
leading conservatories of music, and it 
will be patterned particularly after the 
Imperial Conservatories of Russia. 

The heads of departments, who wil! 
also act as an examining board, are Jaco! 
Weinstein, director of the piano depart 
ment; Isaac Levin, associate director of 
the piano department; Maurice Rosen- 
feld, lecturer on the history of music; 
Harry Weisbach, director of the violin 
department; Sebastian Burnetti, director 
of the vocal department; Adolph Brune, 
director of the theory department, and 
Lester Alden, director of the dramatic 
art department. 

Josephine and Marie Kry], violinist and 
pianist, are spending the summer at 
Lake George, N. Y., where they have 
taken a cottage near the one occupied by 
Max Rosen. Josephine is studying dur- 
ing the summer with Leopold Auer, They 
are announced to appear at Aeolian Hall 
in joint recital early in the autumn, and 
later at the Biltmore musicales. They 
are under the management of R. E. 
Johnston. 

Theodora Sturkow Ryder, pianist, gave 
two recitals in St. Louis this week. On 
Tuesday night she appeared in a _ pro- 
gram of her own compositions, and on 
Thursday in groups of classic American 
and English compositions. 

Heniot Levy, the eminent pianist, will 
remain in Chicago all summer teaching, 
on account of his exceptionally large 
class of pupils, which is drawn from dif- 
ferent States. It has been his custom 
in former years to make a tour of Yel- 
lowstone Park. 

EDWARD C. Moore. 





Marie Narrele and Daughter Help Amer- 
ican Red Cross 


Marie Narelle, Australian soprano, has 
been actively engaged during the past 
month in Red Cross work. She sang at 
the Liberty Bell celebration, City Hall, 
New York, during the entire week of the 
drive; at St. John’s Hospital, Long Island, 
June 24; Donation Day for the Red Cross 
in Long Island, June 29; at the Elks’ 
celebration June 30 and at various serv- 
ice-flag exercises in Flushing, L. I. She 
and her two daughters were the soloists 
of the concert given fer the soldiers and 
sailors at the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New York, July 7. Mme. Na- 
relle’s programs were all-American. 





Ernesto BerGmen’s War Activities 


Ernesto Bertimen, pianist, and Betsy 
Lane Shepherd, soprano, gave a joint re- 
cital for the soldiers at Camp Merritt on 
June 17. Mr. Berimen also played at 
the Red Cross concert given at the Kew 
Gardens Country Club on June 18. 
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The Song Leader’s Job at ‘‘A Port of Embarkation’’ 


Tact and Versatility Required by Director in These Hives of Activity—Tackling a Grouchy Colonel—Band 





Music Is the Supreme Necessity 









































(1) Training Future Soldiers—A Group of Negro Students at Hampton Learning Army Songs Under Mr. O’Hara’s Tutelage. 
dents, Indian and Negro, on the Steps of the Collis P. Huntington Library, Hampton Institute. 
Commission on Training Camp Activities as Song Leader of “Tidewater Virginia.” 
the Confederate Memorial Day; the Picture Was Taken After the Men Had Sung “The Bonnie Blue Flag,” Under Mr. O’Hara’s Leadership. 
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the Australian Fleet Having a Little Sing of Their Own Patriotic Airs, with Mr. O’Hara Conducting 


By MAY STANLEY 


EWPORT NEWS, VA., June 20.— 

Life at an embarkation port is a 
strenuous one for everyone who has a 
greater or less share in the big task 
of getting our troops “over there” from 
“over here.” It’s worry and rush and 
excitement and nervous tension from 
getting-up time—which is anywhere 
from four to six o’clock these summer 
mornings—until midnight. 


Everyone is worked to the _ limit. 
Everyone is dog-tired; everyone’s nerves 
are strained to the snapping point. 
Under these conditions can you imagine 
the welcome which awaits a song leader 
when he walks into this maelstrom of 
preparation with the request that the 
commanding officer of a regiment ar- 
range time for his men to sing? 

The War Department Commission on 
Training Camp Activities had a pretty 
good idea of the prevailing conditions at 
embarkation points—that was why it 
took Geoffrey O’Hara away from the 
work of training in song the thousands 
of young officers and soldiers at Fort 
Oglethorpe, Ga., and placed him here as 
‘song leader of the various camps of this 
district. 

Now, in the cantonments and naval 
training stations the song leader has 
time to work with his men, especially in 
the former. In the embarkation camps, 
however, it’s “here to-day and gone to- 
morrow.” The most that can be hoped 
for is a rousing big gathering and the 
quick running through of a répertoire 
of songs that are likely to stick in the 
soldier’s memory, songs that will hearten 


him to face the new chapter of his career 
as a fighting man. 

Perhaps the — Regiment from 
Camp arrived yesterday at one 
of the numerous camps to which troops 
came to await shipment overseas. The 
men will be here probably from three 
to fifteen days; in quarantine most of 
that time. There is enough “paper 
work” (the army term for everything 
connected with bookkeeping, record 
checking, etc.) to keep busy a staff many 
times greater than that at the disposal 
of the commanding officer. Every min- 
ute must be stretched to cover the work 
that should be done in ten. And at this 
propitious time in comes the song leader! 

If the commanding officer happens to 
favor musical training for his men it 
smooths the way wonderfully. If he 
doesn’t—well, O’Hara is Irish, which is 
another word for resourceful. 

I remember one regiment that came in 
about six weeks ago, headed by a grouchy 
old colonel, who had no more use for 
music than he had for pretzels. 

“No, sir, my men are getting ready 
to fight, they haven’t any time to sing,” 
was his curt reply to the song leader’s 
request. 

“Very good, sir, 
went. 

It happened that the regiment sta- 
tioned next the irate colonel’s command 
had been here a bit longer than the aver- 
age lot of troops and O’Hara had 
brought them to a place where they were 
doing some snappy singing. He had 
them out for a sing the following after- 
noon, and saw to it that a special invi- 
tation to attend came from the regi- 
ment’s colonel to the-man-who-didn’t-be- 
lieve-in-singing. 





” and out O’Hara 


The following morning Mr. O’Hara 
met the grouchy colonel on the drill 
grounds. 

“When are you going to get to work 
singing with my men?” was his abrupt 
query. 

“Right away, sir,” was the answer. 


A Part of the Schedule 


Fortunately, the number of officers 
who are antagonistic or indifferent in 
their attitude toward singing is few and 
is growing smaller and smaller. The 
work which has been done in the train- 
ing camps during the past year has 
shown the effect which mass-singing has 
in promoting morale among troops; it 
has proved itself so conclusively that in 
most of the camps the song leader’s work 
is now a recognized part of the military 
schedule. 

But in the embarkation centers condi- 
tions differ radically from any other 
place where troops are massed. The 
song leader in the regular camps has 
pretty much the same lot of men to deal 
with for several months. Here, if the 
song leader gets the same lot for two 
or three sings, it is the exception. In 
the cantonments, as a rule, it is men 
drawn from a certain section of the 
country who drill and sing together. 
But here the song leader who found out 
yesterday what Californians like to sing 
may be leading Virginians to-day and 
New Englanders to-morrow. This morn- 
ing he may have a crack infantry regi- 
ment from the North and this afternoon 
his “sing”’ may be with the colored men of 
the big stevedore camp—and it is quite 
as likely that this evening will find him 
taking part in an entertainment for the 
aviators at Langley Field or the artil- 


(2) A Sing with the Women Stu- 


(3) Geoffrey O’Hara, Representing the War Department 
(4) Veterans of the Blue and the Gray Who Met at Hampton to Observe 


(5) Sailors of 


lery companies in training at Fortress 
Monroe, while, by way of diversion, he 
goes out every now and then to teach 
a group of new songs to the men sta- 
tioned aboard the big ships of the At- 
lantic fleet. 

I asked Mr. O’Hara what musical 
needs he found most imperative among 
the embarking regiments. 


Need of Band Music 


“Band music,” was his quick response. 
“Scarcely a band goes over that is ade- 
quately equipped with music. Recently 
a regiment sailed and its band hadn’t 
even the music of the ‘Marseillaise,’ and 
this is not the exception, but the rule. 
If I had band music here, plenty of it, 
to distribute to the regiments about to 
leave, it would be of incalculable assist- 
ance to them. We can’t say much about 
our work here—the need for silence in 
regard to the activities at embarkation 
centers is too imperative—and for that 
reason the public mind fails to grasp the 
bigness of it. People seem to think that 
in some mysterious way the troops van- 
ish from camp to appear in France. 
Well, they don’t. There is the greatest 
need for band music and song books at 
the embarkation ports, so that the men 
may be fully equipped before beginning 
the journey overseas. And they should 
be on hand now. Thousands of men are 
sailing every week from this country; 
they are gone; it is next to impossible to 
get these supplies to them afterward, 
and few people seem to appreciate the 
need for haste, or the fact that thou- 
sands go daily and are continuing to go 


[Continued on page 4] 
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The Song Leader’s Job at ‘‘A Port of Embarkation’’ 





Music Is the Supreme Necessity 
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daily, without adequate musical supplies. 

“The Woman’s Service League and the 
Girls’ Patriotic League of Newport 
News and Hampton have been co-operat- 
ing nobly in the work of supplying, free, 
a number of song books to the soldiers, 
but naturally the need is too great to 
be met by a small organization. Mean- 
while the greater number of regiments 
continues: to leave—without song books 
and without music.” 

As I said, Mr. O’Hara came here to 
take charge of the singing activities in 
the camps of this district, which include 
Camp Stuart, Camp Hill, Camp Mor- 
rison, Langley Field, the stevedore camp 
and the artillery school at Fortress Mon- 
roe. But his enthusiasm has led him 
into so much work for the musical in- 


terests of this part of the country that 
he has in reality become the “song leader 
of Tidewater Virginia.” 

One of the accompanying photographs 
shows him leading a big sing of the stu- 
dents at Hampton Institute. Inciden- 
tally, there will be singing work this 
summer at Hampton for a new group 
of soldiers, as the Government has 
opened a summer school at the Institute 
for machinists and other men of crafts 
especially needed in Pershing’s forces. 
On May 17 Mr. O’Hara was one of the 
leading figures in the Memorial cere- 
monies for the Confederate dead—held 
at historic St. John’s Church at Hamp- 
ton, and he also led the singing at the 
Old Soldiers’ Home, on May 30, when the 
Decoration Day ceremonies were held 
for the men who wore the blue uni- 
form back in the ’60’s. 

On the platform that day when they 


honored the memory of Confederate vet- 
erans gone to rest were men in faded 
gray unifor1is and men in equally faded 
blue—while just below them, in trim 
khaki, stood the firing squad from Lang- 
ley Field, the men of the new army in 
whose ranks are the sons of North and 
South. And at the end of the program 
their voices joined in “America,” the 
great common medium of expression for 
gray and blue and khaki. 

Mr. O’Hara’s, experience as a student 
of the folk music of this country, his 
work as a composer and his ability as 
a concert artist are all coming into play 
in the task he is accomplishing so well 
here. And, naturally, his great desire is 
to be at work among the men “over 
there” who are facing the big job. 

“The work here is, of course, prelim- 
inary,” said he. “The men must be 
taught to entertain themselves. That is 


the biggest job a song leader has. Eve) 
company is full of talent of every kir j. 
if one knows how to dig it out. The m » 
are ready enough to sing—if they c:» 
sing what they like. They should . 
encouraged in making their own songs. 
parodies if you like, but something th:,: 
is distinctly their own, that doesn’t be 
long to any other regiment, or, bett+r; 
still, any other company. 

“Company song leaders should be t! « 
men that the others will follow, and th ; 
does not, always mean the man wi» 
knows the most about music, but it dov: 
mean the man who has qualities «f 
leadership and personality. And I bh. 
lieve that the spirit of song—not m. 
chanical and Germanized, but singin, 
for the joy of it and the lusty good fe 
lowship of it—is the best part of the 
equipment that our men are carryiny 
with them overseas.” 
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Celebration of July Fourth 


Opera Singers, Orchestras and Bands Stir Millions in New York—McCormack Thrills Multitude 
When President Lays Wreath on Washington’s Tomb at Mt. Vernon—200,000 Bostonians 
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¢¢7T\HE man who hath not music in his 

soul” must have been at home con- 
cocting treasons, stratagems and spoils 
on July Fourth, for never has music 
plaved a more important part than it 
die in the celebrations which all over the 
countrv marked the most epoch-making 
Fourth of July since the United States 
became a nation. 

From 8.30 in the morning until past 
seven at night, for example, the sound of 
martial music filled the air of New York. 
More than one hundred bands were in 
line to cheer and to stimulate the 100,000 
marchers, and probably the only damper 
on the joy which must have filled the 
managers’ souls came from the com- 
plaint of the French committee that they 
hadn’t had music enough. Anyone who 
survived watching the all-day pageant 
go by could pass an examination at the 
end of the day on patriotic music, old, 
new and Cohanesque. 

The Stadium of the City College was 
filled with a crowd of 8000 persons for 
the Independence Day celebration under 
the auspices of the Mayor’s Committee 
of Women on National Defense, several 
thousand more perched on the crest of 
the hill and hundreds crowded on nearby 


apartment house roofs. Tremendous 
cheering followed the singing of naval 
and patriotic songs by 1000 sailors from 
the Naval Training Station on. Pelham 





WANTED: A UNION 
_ OF ALL MUSICAL 
INTERESTS! 


The motion picture industry of 
the nation has just been advised 
in a specific ruling issned by the 
administrator of the draft, Adju- 
tant-General Crowder, that per- 
sons connected with that industry 
are all “war” essentials. Organ- 
ization, backed by intelligent ac- 
tion, secured this special ruling. 

The musical profession and in- 
dustries of the nation, however, 
still lacking such central organiza- 
tion, are without official infor- 
mation as to their status under 
the new draft laws, although the 
musical interests are represented 
by even a heavier aggregate in- 
vestment than the motion picture 
industry. 











Bay, the singing of “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” by Ernestine Schumann-Heink, 
contralto, and of “The Marseillaise” by 
Lucien Muratore, tenor, of the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company. 

The entertainment part of the pro- 
gram began with the singing of the 
Japanese anthem by Tamaki Miuru, and 
she was in turn followed by the songsters 
from Pelham Bay, under the direction of 
the naval song master, Percy Hemus. 

When the sailors had completed their 
portion of the program Secretary Daniels 
sent for Song-Leader Hemus. A spot- 
light was thrown on Hemus following 
his course over the field to the Secre- 
tary’s box as the crowd of 20,000 cheered 
lustily. Secretary Daniels shook Hemus 
by the hand and congratulated his men 
and officers on their excellent singing. 
“Mr. Hemus,” he concluded, “the Navy 
is proud of you!” 

The evening closed with “The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” sung by Anna Fitziu, 
soprano, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. 

At the Mall, Central Park, New York, 
Franz Kaltenborn and his orchestra gave 
a concert which included American patri- 
otic airs and the songs of the Allied na- 
tions as well. At Sheepshead Bay the 
exhibit of Police Reserves gathered a 
large crowd. Interspersed with the ex- 
hibitions and the addresses of various 
speakers there was an interesting musi- 
cal program. Emma Randall sang, there 
were numbers by the Police Glee Club, 
Sigmund Romberg gave piano selections, 
the entire audience sang “La Marseil- 
laise” lustily, and Margaret Romaine of 
the Chicago Opera Company sang “The 
Star-Spangled Banner.” At Camp Up- 
ton, Marie Sundelius of the Metropolitan 
Opera sang “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner” with a huge crowd of soldier-audi- 
tors standing in a sudden shower of rain 
at attention. 


McCormack Thrills Throng 


But one of the most impressive cele- 
brations in the entire country took place 
at Mount Vernon, when 20,000 persons 
filled the great meadow below Washing- 
ton’s home to hear President Wilson’s 
words. Here again music figured promi- 
nently, not only in the splendid work, 
known nation-wide, of the Marine Band, 
but in the unforgettable singing by the 
Trish tenor, John McCormack, of “The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic.” just after 
a wreath had been laid on Washington’s 
tomb by President Wilson. One thou- 
sand soldiers stood at attention when Mr. 
McCormack sang “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” iust after the Presidential ad- 
dress, and perhaps never, even in his ex- 
perience, has the tenor received a greater 
honor than the breathless attention of 
that huge audience, led in that, as in all 
else, by their Chief Magistrate. 


A Community Sing on the historic 
Common marked Boston’s observance of 
the Fourth. Included in the audience 
were 1000 men and women from the 
school districts of Roxbury, Charlestown 
and other sections who led in the audi- 
ence singing, under the direction of Leon 
E. Baldwin, the song leader, who had 
been loaned for the occasion by the war 
service unit.. Such inspiring pieces as 
the “Battle Hymn of the Republic,” 
“Keep the Home Fires Burning,” 
“There’s a Long, Long Trail,” and “Can- 
ning the Kaiser,” which is sung to the 
tune of “Marching Through Georgia,” 
and was led by the Glee Club of the 
Grand Army men from Gettysburg Post, 
were sung with a zest that sent the vol- 
ume of sound over a great distance. 
I’'rank C. Brown was the director of the 
program. Almost 200,000 people partici- 
pated in the singing. The audience was 
gathered in the natural amphitheater 
around the Frog Pond. Perhaps never 
in the city’s history has such a great out- 
pouring of humanity attended so inspir- 
ing a celebration. 


At Pittsfield, Mass., a huge Commu- 
nity Sing, over 12,000 persons joining, 
was held. A chorus of 300 led the sing- 
ing, the accompaniments played by an 
orchestra conducted by Dr. Rogers of Al- 
bany, N. Y. The program began with 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” and ended 
with the first and last verses of “Amer- 
ica.” The Italian national anthem was 
sung with splendid effect by Theodora 
Baschiery, the final soloist, wearing an 
Italian peasant’s costume. “The Mar- 
seillaise” and “God Save the King” also 
were sung, together with “My Old Ken- 
tucky Home,” “Onward, Christian Sol- 
diers,” “Jerusalem, O Turn Thee,” from 
Gounod’s “Gallia; “Pack Up Your 
Troubles.” One of the most popular 
songs was “Over There.” The crowd 
joined in the choruses. 


At Johnstown, Pa., the day was cele- 
brated with enthusiastic “sings” at all 
the community centers. In discussing the 
celebration, Recreation Director G. F. 
Ashe said: “Had all the other demon- 
strations failed during the day, the 
‘sings’ were successful enough to have re- 
paid all.” 

Over 1500 citizens of Cambria City, 
Pa., gathered at the Cambria city play- 
ground to hear a band program given by 
the Middle Division Band of Altoona, 
and to join in singing patriotic songs. 
Robert A. Sherrard led the singing, and 
all joined enthusiastically in singing the 
national airs. At Luna Park another 
“sing” was held. Alan Davis conducted 
the musical program, and the Pythian 
Band gave numbers. Addresses were 
made by John M. Rose and J. Ross Horne. 
Another “sing,” equally successful, was 
held at the High School under the lead- 
ership of Charles H. Martin, and was 





attended by several thousands. Th: 
Reed Band accompanied the singers, and 
also gave several numbers. 





CARUSO JOINS FILM STARS 





Noted Tenor Signs Contract with 
Famous Players-Lasky Corporation 


Discussion, which had run rife, is now 
at an end as to whether Enrico Caruso 
will or will not follow Geraldine Farrai 
and Mary Garden to the realm of the 
camera, the screen and the fabulous re- 
muneration. Mr. Caruso has signed a 
contract with the Famous Players-Lask, 
Corporation, according to an official an 
nouncement from Jesse Lasky, its vice- 
president, issued on July 4. 

“We have just signed Mr. Caruso to 
appear in a series of Artcraft pictures,” 
said Mr. Lasky. “He will start work on 
his first picture about July 15. The first 
picture will not be adapted from one of 
the operas, but will be an original story, 
especially written for him.” 

It is reported that Caruso will re- 
ceive about $100,000 a picture. No men- 
tion was made of the personnel of the 
company to surround the star, but it is 
known that Carolina White, the soprano, 
is under consideration for his leading 
woman and probably will be selected. 
She was prima donna of the Chicago 
Opera Association in 1916-17 and then 
took up concert work. 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Mrs. Max Leckner’s 
vocal pupils recently appeared in a re- 
cital at the Indianapolis Public Library 
Building. Earlier in the week the pupils 
of both Mr. and Mrs. Leckner appeared 
in joint recital. The pupils who were 
heard were Sara Lauter, Mrs. Jeanne 
Santamarina, Alice Halpin, Julius Herr- 
man, Mrs. Susan Richardson, Frieda 
Hughes, Rachel Hamilton, Anabeth 
Heckard, Florence Beckett, Lucile Hays, 
the Leckner Quartet, Morris Hamilton, 
Gertrude Bain, Helen Seidel, Elizabeth 
Schotters, Louise Douglas and Mary 
McBride. 





Troy, N. Y.—Vocal pupils of Mrs. Wil- 
liam T. Lawrence gave a recital recently, 
assisted by Gladys Terriault, violinist; 
Emma D. Lotz, pianist. and William T. 
Lawrence, violinist. Piano pupils of 
Christian A. Stein were presented in re- 
cital at the Troy Conservatory of Music. 
Numbers were given by Grace L. Smith, 
Frances L. Ostrander, Ruth M. Kings- 
Bory. Grace E. Shrieves and Margaret 
Allen. 





BROWNSVILLE, PA.—Pupils of Mrs. 
Alfred G. Lewis were heard in a recital 
of vocal music on June 27 at the Central 
Presbyterian Church. Taking part were 
Mabel Cherry, Daryl Sedgwick, Mar- 
garet Stuart, Elizabeth Brown, Helen 
Crockett, Mrs. Gibson and Mrs. Howard 
S. Mills. Gwen Treasure, violinist, and 
Della Jacobs, accompanist, assisted. 
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| Missouri Teachers Hold Convention Session on' Board Ship 
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Delegates to Convention of Missouri Music Teachers’ Association Gathered on Top Deck of Steamer St. Paul for All-Day Ride on Mississippi River 
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the music clubs throughout the United 
States in their co-operation for the uplift 
of music in schools, clubs and other places 
where it is greatly needed. 

At the afternoon session Charles 
I’, Hatfield, who is head of the Conven- 
tion Bureau of St. Louis, gave a con- 
vincing talk on the “Municipal Develop- 
ment of Music,” and made a plea for the 
full co-operation of all musicians in this 
city to work for the construction of a 
Municipal Auditorium, to be _ fully 
equipped with a large pipe organ such 
as a number of other cities have, and to 
work in conjunction with the business 
men for the general uplift of musical 
conditions in this city. It was heartily 
applauded. 

The musical program which followed 
was given by Ruth Orcutt, pianist of 
Gillespie, Ill.; Margaret Doorley, so- 
prano; Maurine Hollyman, pianist, and 
J. Glenn Lee, tenor, of this city. The 
song “Sunshine and Summer,” by Wil- 
liam John Hall, and a “Dance of the 
Elves,” by Kroeger, were two numbers 
especially well received. 

The evening concert on the boat did 
not fare so well. Mrs. Bernice Wyer, 


composer-pianist, gave an_ interesting 
group of her own containing “Two 
Poems” and the Ballade in C Sharp 


Minor, with the “Madrigal Petite” as an 
encore. 

Mrs. Alice Conant sang several num- 
bers excellently, and the young pianist, 
Rudolph Gruen, whose playing is always 
enjoyable, was heard in three numbers. 

Thursday brought a day which was 
devoted almost exclusively to the appear- 
ance of American performers and Amer- 
ican music. The morning session was 
opened with a repetition of an address, 
“Ought the Young People of Missouri to 
Study Music,” by W. L. Calhoun of 
Carthage, Mo. It was read before last 
year’s convention, and after many re- 
quests it was repeated. It was followed 
by an illustrated lecture, “Science and 
Art of Interpretation,” by Mrs. Mary 
Woods Chase of Chicago. This was in- 
teresting and intelligently presented, 
being enthusiastically received by the au- 
dience. 

Early in the afternoon another _busi- 
ness meeting was called at which the 
principal:topic of the Convention was ar- 
gued and settled, at least for a year. At 
the last Convention committees were ap- 
pointed to present at this Convention 
certain forms of tests to be given to pros- 
pective members in order that they 
might qualify by taking an examination, 
and thereby becoming a member of the 
Association. Of course the meeting re- 
solved itself into a discussion of the rela- 
tive credits in branches of voice, violin 
and piano, and it was decided that a 
prospective member should receive one of 
three grades according to the success of 
his or her examination. 

Forms of suggestions for this exam- 
ination wére prepared for submission to 
the body by William John Hall, voice 
department; Victor Lichtenstein for the 
violin department, and W. L. Calhoun for 
the piano. After a thorough discussion 
they were submitted to the Convention 
and docketed subject to amendment. It 
was brought out during the discussion 
that this was really the first active step 
that had been taken in this direction in 
the history of the Association, and it 
was considered to be one of the biggest 
things that the body has ever done to 


establish some means of eliminating cer- 
tain classes of musicians that might be 
termed fakers. After this meeting came 








atthe piano. It won a fine reception. 
Mrs. Murray Kalis of St. Joseph fol- 
lowed with a group of songs for soprano. 
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Officers of Missouri Music Teachers’ Association, Photographed at Convention in 


St. Louis Aboard Steamer St. Paul. 


Left to Right: 
ber Examining and Program Committee; 


Victor Lichtenstein, Mem- 


Herbert Krumme, President State 


Association; Mrs. Elizabeth L. Bryan, Chairman Program Committee; William 
John Hall, Chairman Executive Committee; Tyrie W. Lyon, Secretary-Treas- 
urer:; W. L. Calhoun, General Examiner 


an engaging program which contained 
the first performance of Max Gott- 
schalk’s Quintet for Piano and Strings in 
D Minor, a prize composition. It was fine- 
ly played by himself and a quartet of his 
assistants, comprising Charles Allen 
Cale, violin; William Brown, viola; 
Max Steindel, ’cello, and Basil Gauntlet 


Then came a performance of two orig- 
inal numbers by Mrs. Charles Allen Cale 
of this city, who appeared at the piano 
with her husband at the violin. These 
works showed fine musicianship. Miss 
Bloss closed the concert by playing seven 
Chopin Etudes. 

The evening event was an artist con- 


cert. The program was given by Mme. 
Sturkow-Ryder, pianist, and Amy Emer- 
son Neill, violinist, both of Chicago. 
Mme. Ryder played Arthur FF oote’s 
Prelude and Fugue in D. Minor and five 
Chippewa Tribal Songs arranged by Th. 
Otterstrom, which she explained in an in- 
teresting fashion. Mme. Sturkow-Ryder 
also gave a group of Russian numbers, 
playing them with excellent style and 
exceedingly fine technique. Her third 
group contained numbers by Rhene- 
Baton and Saint-Saéns. 

Miss Neill gave for her first number 
Saint-Saéns’ “Rondo Capriccioso,”’ and 
for her second a group containing “La 


Capricieuse,” Elgar; “Summer Idyl,” 
Cecil Burieigh, and “Scherzo ‘Taian- 
telle,” Wieniawski. Her playing dis- 


closed fine technique and _ sensitiveness. 
During the concerts the principal accom- 
paniments were played in well-nigh 
faultless style by Mrs. Carl J. Luyties, 
Rudolph Gruen, William John Hall and 
W. J. Calhoun. 

After the Thursday concert Herbert 
Krumme of St. Joseph, was re-elected 
president; William John Hall, St. Louis, 
vice-president; Tyrie W. Lyons, St. 
Louis, secretary-treasurer, and W. L. 
Calhoun, Joplin, general examiner. The 
program committee for this Convention 
was presided over by Mrs. Elizabeth L. 
Bryan of this city, who worked several 
months in tireless fashion and provided 
entertainment which was unanimously 
declared superb. She not only acted as 
chairman of this committee, but also as- 
sisted in the entertainment of the visitors 
and the general business of the Conven- 
tion. The executive committee, high- 
school grade committee and examining 
committee will be chosen some time in 
the near future, and the delegates elected 
to hold next year’s Convention at Colum- 
bia, Mo. HERBERT W. Cost. 





BALTIMORE CELEBRATES 
THE FOURTH IN SONG 


Band, Community Concert and Pageant 
Inspiring—Society Gets Two Works 
Played for Lafayette 


BALTIMORE, MD., July 1.—The two con- 
certs given at the Lyric on June 29 by 
the French Military Band, Capt. Gabriel 
Parés, conductor, held genuine musical 
interest. Lalo’s “Roi d’Ys” overture, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Fantasie,” played 
by M. Tillois and G. True, and the pieces 
for reed quintet by Deslandres lent dis- 
tinction to the program. The band 
played effectively and its efforts aroused 
enthusiastic applause. 

At the Independence Day celebrations 
in Baltimore community singing added 
to the spirit of the occasions. A large 
chorus, comprising young ladies from the 
Eastern and Western High Schools, who 
had been trained under John Deneus, 
supervisor, and his assistants, with many 
members of the United Singers, sang 
with zeal at the patriotic meeting at the 
Lyric in the afternoon. During the eve- 
ning, at Druid Hill Park, the Municipal 
Band, John Itzel, director, gave a concert 
preceding the pageant, “The Flags of the 
Allied Nations,” which was followed by 
community singing led by the magnetic 
“song chief” Kenneth S. Clark, formerly 
of MusicAL AMERICA. Mme. Chilson- 
Ohrman, formerly of the Opera Comique, 
Paris, and Covent Garden, London, sang 
“The Star-Spangled Banner.” The cele- 





bration was in charge of Frederick R. 
Huber, director of municipal music. 
Charles Eugene Powers and M. Harlan 
directed the pageant. 

The Maryland Historical Society has 
recently received two musical composi- 
tions played during General Lafayette’s 
visit to Baltimore on his return after the 
Revolutionary War. The music was pre- 
sented by a near relative of the late Wil- 
liam G. Hunt, whose grandfather was a 
member of the city’s entertainment com- 
mittee to welcome General Lafayette. 
The compositions are entitled “Lafay- 
ette’s Welcome to the United States in 
1824,” by A. Clifton, and “Des Qu’ime 
Amie.” F. C. B. 


PLAYING WITHOUT NOTES 








A Paralyzing Tradition and a Recent 
Instance of Its Tyranny 


“If there is one convention in music 
more stupid than the average ‘conven- 
tion’ is likely to be, it is the one which 
practically forbids a -soloist at a public 
concert to play with notes,” says the Bos- 
ton Transcript in a recent issue. 

“Many a pianist who longs to extend 
his repertory does not do so because he 
finds it difficult and a slow process to 
memorize even a part of the music his 
audiences expect of him the following 
season,” says the writer. “Why, in the 
name of heaven, does he not take his 
music with him, and have it before him 
when he plays? This business of remem- 
bering everything is simply a fetish. If 


A can play without his music and memo- 
rizes quickly, by all means let A do so. 

“If B is on edge without his notes, let 
him use them. The most beautiful piano 
performance, on the whole, to which we 
ever listened, was when Vladimir de 
Pachman played the Chopin F Minor 
Concerto with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, some years ago—with his music. 
It did not hinder him in playing; it did 
not hinder us in enjoying it. When a 
public learns to listen to an artist as well 
as look at him, and when the artist has 
learned to forget prejudice and do what 
is most natural for him to do in his art, 
the memorizing bugaboo will be done 
away with.” 





NEW MARTINSVILLE, W. VA.—Mrs. T. 
E. Mitchell recently gave a concert for 
the Red Cross, assisted by Prof. Botta, 
violinist of Clarksburg. Those who as- 
sisted with the program were Mrs. J. B. 
Maraky, Mr. Mitchell, Esther Clark, 
Grace and Virginia Crawford, Olie and 
Margaret Jackson, Lorna Warfield, Lil- 
lian Reader, Bessie Jackson and four- 
year-old Jimmy Malarky. 





CLARKSBURG, W. VaA.—Mrs. Homer 
Jackson gave a piano recital. Those who 
were heard were Lucille Schrum, Edith 
Mann, Ruth Smiley, Justina Carskadon, 
Jane Smiley, Genevieve Carskadon, 
Dorothy Robinson, Lillian Brown, Fran- 
ces Merendino, Edna Brown, Miss Coff- 
man, Ruty Smith and Mary Eleanor 
Dennison. 
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Is Taught for Its Educational 
Value at Perkins Institution— 
Only Those Showing Decided 
Aptitude Are Encouraged to 
Continue Music Study as Vo- 
cation—Splendid Choir of 
Mixed Voices Sings Difficult 
Scores, Using Braille System 

Watertown, Mass., July 1, 1918. 


T was noon on Saturday. The Tem- 

ple service over, two young men 
climbed up to the organ-loft. “We are 
two goats. May one of us try the organ 
while the other one sits and listens?” 
“Assuredly, but why goats?” Just a 
term of endearment these blind boys and 
girls of the Perkins Institution have for 
one another. These two are devoted 
chums. Almost of an age, they share a 
passion for the organ and play it equally 
well, except that the elder, having been 
at it longer, excels in technique. In a 
trice he had found manuals, pistons, ped- 
als, drawstops—the complex machinery 
that bewilders many a seeing person. He 
played some Bach, some Handel, some 
Mendelssohn, with the sureness and pre- 
cision that we found so astounding in the 
blind English organist Wolstenholme, 


who visited Boston and New York some 
years ago. To “pay me back,” the lads 
heartily invited me to the annual pupils 
recital of the Music Department of this 
school, scheduled for the following Tues- 
day night. Both boys played the organ 
during the course of the recital, and sev- 
eral other “goats” played or sang. It 
was all so clean, fresh and attractive 
that we then and there resolved to come 
back another day and find out how it was 
all done! : ; 

For upwards of twenty years Edwin 
L. Gardiner, still a young man, has been 
the head of the Music Department of the 
school. Formerly an organist, still a 
singer and conductor, his activities in 
the institution are confined to conducting, 
teaching and supervising. He has a 
corps of twelve assistants, some of them 
performers of recognized ability. “The 
music school,” says he, “is one of sev- 
eral departments, each of which has its 
peculiar value and place in the general 
curriculum. Music is taught for its edu- 
cational value, and practice and lessons 
are conducted exactly as study and reci- 
tations in grammar and mathematics 
might be. From this regular study and 
practice there is no escape. Our music 
library is a large one, valued at approxi- 
mately $4,000. The Braille music (em- 
bossed sheets prepared for the blind) of 
this library is freely loaned without 
charge to blind musicians throughout the 
country, its usefulness being very great. 
Through the kindness of friends, our 
pupils have for years enjoyed the priv- 
ilege of attendance on the opera, sym- 
phony concerts and recitals in Boston. 
This frequent hearing of good music 
given in the best possible manner, 
coupled with thorough study, is largely 
responsible for the superior average mu- 
sicianship found among our pupils.” 

Turning bromide for the moment, we 
asked Mr. Gardiner whether he could 
account for the peculiar musical aptitude 
of the blind. His answer came quickly 
and decidedly, as from one whose con- 
victions are firm: 

“Lack of sight in no way increases 
the amount of musical talent in any in- 
dividual, and our pupils are neither more 
nor less talented than the average pub- 
lic school children. They all do, however, 
live in an atmosphere of music, and they 
may have a keener zest in the pursuit 
of musical attainment than most young 
people. While large numbers of our pu- 
pils do become more or less proficient in 
instrumental music, in singing, or in 
musical science, only a limited number 
who show decided aptitude are encour- 
aged or permitted to continue the ad- 
vanced study of music as a vocation. As 
an avocation, for its invaluable merit 
and worth in the building of character, as 
a social asset, music study is permitted 
and encouraged up to a point where pu- 
pils should begin to devote their maxi- 
mum time and effort to their life pur- 
suit. Thus, if our pupils generally ap- 
pear to know more about musical sub- 
jects than other children, it is because of 
their training and opportunities for hear- 
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ing and practicing music under excep- 
tionally advantageous circumstances.” 

Sound pedagogy, that. He followed 
with this masterly summing up: “In 
teaching music to so many of our pupils 
in this logical, systematic and thorough 
manner, we wish it to be understood that 
no attempt is being made to urge many 
of them into the field of music as a pro- 
fession. In fact there are comparatively 
few, whether with or without sight, who 
should attempt the study of music as a 
vocation. We teach music to our pupils 
because it is the only fine art which they 
can pursue on an equality with the see- 
ing, and because we believe that any sys- 
tem of education which omits this sub- 
ject, or which leaves it to chance, is se- 
riously defective. We hope that all our 
pupils may have an intelligent and dis- 
criminating appreciation of music. We 
wish for them to play or to sing well, 
but we sincerely advise that only those 
with genuine talent and all-round abil- 
ity should undertake the mastery of 
music as a vocation.” 


The Life at Perkins 


The keynote of this communication, 
cool-headedness and unsentimental sym- 
pathy, is the keynote of the entire in- 
stitution. Mother B., the loving -soul 
whose warmth brightens every corner of 
one of the cottages, invited me to “stay 
and have potluck.” All the girls at our 
table, with a single exception, were to- 
tally blind. Yet the meal progressed 
with commendable smoothness, dishes 
being passed from one to the other with- 
out awkwardness or mishap. The meal 
over, cheerful-looking groups came _ to 
Mother B.’s room now and then to con- 
sult about a piece of knitting, to ask 
permission to go down street. All was 
normal, regular, without wasted vocal 
inflections or unnecessary tenderness. Let 
this be a hint to those who undertake the 
eminently practical task of fitting for 
continued usefulness those who have been 
blinded by warfare! When Winifred 
Holt delivered her message about the 
war-blinded of France to these sanely 
trained children, they forthwith organ- 
ized a scheme which netted the goodly 
sum of $900—a practical aid to Miss 
Holt’s work. 

In the eighty-six years of the existence 
of the school it has developed nothing 
more astounding than the choir of mixed 
voices. The latter, ten years old as a 
concert organization, has performed nu- 
merous compositions of a high order, 
conspicuous among which are Coleridge- 
Taylor’s “Song of Hiawatha,” Mendels- 
sohn’s “Hymn of Praise,” works by 
Chadwick and Hadley, old carols from 
Brittany and Provence. The earlier re- 
citals in Jordan Hall were events to be 
red-lettered on the concert calendar, but 
since the erection of the beautiful new 





Perkins Institution for Blind, Watertown, 
Mass.; View of Main Building and Tower from 
North. 
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buildings—among the finest examples of 
architecture to be found in New Eng- 
land—all concerts are given in the As- 
sembly Hall, whose auditorium of 550 
seats accommodates only the students 
and the immediate friends of the insti- 
tution. Concerning this chorus Mr. 
Gardiner .said very simply: “Chorus 
singing is required of all music pupils and 
of others who may have received suf- 
ficient training in solfeggio and tone 
production to make them efficient mem- 
bers of the choir. The large chapel choir 
numbers from eighty to one hundred sing- 
ers. They meet for rehearsal four times 
a week in the afternoon. They also sing 
every day except Sunday at the morn- 
ing assembly of the school. The music 
used by this choir is the Braille, which 
is read by the sense of touch. The young 
singers commit it to memory paragraph 
by paragraph, as directed.” 


A Beautiful Choral Toae 


When I heard the wee tots under Miss 
Damon’s guidance sing old chorales and 
lovely Schubert melodies with clear in- 
tonation, distinct enunciation and a gen- 
uine feeling for the music, I knew that 
the singing of the older group would be 
a treat. Nor was I disappointed. It 
was the most beautiful choral tone I have 
heard in America. Called together espe- 
cially for my sake, one hundred strong, 
they sang Stainer’s “Grieve Not the Holy 
Spirit,” Schubert’s “Twenty-third 
Psalm,” Coleridge-Taylor’s “Viking 
Song,” Sullivan’s “Lost Chord.” They 
were accompanied at the piano now by 
one of the blind students, now by an- 
other, now by Mr. Hartwell of the 
Faculty. In every case they attacked 
and released without hesitation, swelled 
and diminished together, pronounced with 
crystal clearness. The high sopranos at- 
tacked and sustained their high tones as 
if the scene was a meadow near San 
Diego instead of an interior chapel in 
Watertown, Mass. 

“You gave me a fine day,’ I said to one 
of the two “goats” whose courageous re- 
quest on that Saturday in June had led 
me into this fascinating experience. 
“Oh, that’s all right,” said he; “may I 
bring another goat next Saturday? He’s 
deaf and he wants to go with me when I 
play the organ.” HENRY GIDEON. 


Hartford Musical Club Plans to Hold 
Festival Next Season 


HARTFORD, CONN.—The Treble Clef 
Club on July 5 held its annual election 
of officers. Those elected were James S. 
Stevens, president; Mrs. Gertrude Mc- 
Auliffe, vice-president; Mrs. Augusta 
Couch, recording secretary; Katherine 
McReynolds, corresponding secretary; 
Gladys Whiting, librarian; Ruby 
Thompson, assistant; executive commit- 
tee, Grace Gilmore, Mrs. Arline F. 
Hirth, Mrs. Miriam Griswold Johnson 
and Geraldine Marwick. At the meeting 
was discussed the plan to hold a festival 
in Hartford next season. Edward F. 
Laubin, director of the club, gave a 
piano recital after the meeting. 





A Quarter for 
Thrift Stamps 
But No Quarter 
for the Huns 














“MOVIE” MUSICIANS ESSENTIAL 





Special Ruling on New Draft Lay 
Decides Status of Motion Pictures 


Musicians connected with motion pi 
tures are ranked as war essentials, in 
special interpretation of the “work | 
fight” order, issued by Provost Marsh 
General Crowder. The Associated Pre 
dispatch, dated Washington, July 5, fi 
lows: ‘ 

“Moving picture players are classed : 
‘legitimate theatrical performers’ in a 
order announced to-day by Provost Ma) 
shal General Crowder and draft board 
are directed to consider such players, 
musicians, and all skilled persons en 
ployed in the creation and presentatio 
of moving picture productions as e) 
gaged in productive employment. 

“This settled the question of the statu 
of the*moving picture industry unde 
the work or fight order, which became ef 
fective this month. Players, musician: 
photographers, mechanics and _ other 
necessary to productions will hold thei: 
present classification under the draf! 
law.” 





VON ENDE SCHOOL CLOSED 





Ceases Its Activities for the Duration of 
the War, Director Announces 


The Von Ende School of Music, at 44 
West Eighty-fifth Street, New York, has 
suspended operations for the duration of 
the war. The following announcement 
was made on Tuesday by Herwegh Von 
Ende, director of the school: 

“Herwegh Von Ende, the director of 
the Von Ende School of Music, begs to 
announce to the patrons and pupils and 
friends of the school that the school has 
ceased its activities until after the wa) 
and that it will not reopen this fall. Mr. 
and Mrs. Von Ende will resume their 
teaching privately in September. Al! 
communications should be addressed to 
Box 63, Station W, New York City.” 





Emilio de Gogorza Enthralls Audience in 
Lewiston, Me. 


LEWISTON, ME., June 24.—At the Em- 
pire Theater last evening Emilio de Go- 
gorza enthralled his hearers in a song 
recital. The distinguished baritone was 
in fine fettle and in a program of songs 
in three languages—English, French and 
Spanish—revealed his art as he has on 
many occasions in the past. Among his 
offerings were the “Largo al Factotum,”’ 
from “The Barber of Seville,” and Bruno 
Huhn’s “Invictus.” Perhaps his most 
conspicuous success of the evening was 
the enthusiasm that he aroused when he 
sang Zo Elliott’s “There’s a Long, Long 
Trail,” singing the song with poetic feel- 
ing and fervor. 


Convalescing Soldiers Abroad 


Crave for Music 


WATERLOO, IA. — Mildred Williamson, 
who is in France with the American Red 
Cross Military Hospital No. 1, writes 
friends here telling how the American 
soldiers crave for music while convalesc- 
ing, and how much they want phono- 
graphs. A number of Red Cross workers 
in Waterloo are getting subscriptions, 
and the money will be sent Miss Wil- 
liamson to buy a phonograph and records 
for the hospital at which she is stationed. 


Says 


PIQUA, OHIO.—The annual recital of 
the violin pupils of W. E. Simpinson 
took place on June 27 at the High School 
Auditorium. The accompanists were 
Lillian Hauschildt, Cebia Simpson, Ruth 
Core, Esther Spitler and Margaret Schu- 
man. Ensemble numbers of twenty and 
twelve violins were played. Elizabeth 
Kendell, ’cello; Roert Etter, flute; James 
Reisner, cornet, and Lois Etter, piano, 
assisted. 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Come with me, this wonderful June 
night, with the air so pure and keen, 
with the full moon rising, and I will 
show you something that few people 
would dream could be found right on 
the upper part of Broadway. 

Here we are in a beautiful park, with 
the great trees thrown into light and 
shadow by electric lights. At the back 
of us massive buildings loom in the 
shade. Before us, in the distance, a 
large bandstand, with some sixty to 
seventy musicians, all in white. In 
front, some three thousand people sit in 
long rows. Around us, grouped here and 
there, as many more, some seated, some 
lying on the grass, all listening to the 
music with rapt attention. 

The beauty of the night, the charm of 
the music, the attitude of the audience, 
the peaceful calm over it all, contribute 
to the feeling of restfulness from the 
hurly-burly of a great city. 

Far off you hear the rattle and clang 
of the cars, to remind you of the busy 
world outside, and that not so far off 
“over there” the great war is raging. _ 

You are in the picturesque grounds of 
Columbia College, where under the aus- 
pices of that distinguished university, 
Edwin Franko Goldman, with his New 
York Military Band, is giving a ten 
weeks’ season of summer concerts on 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday eve- 
nings of each week. There is no admis- 
sion charge. All you have to do to secure 
a ticket for the season is to write to the 
Director of the Summer Concerts at Co- 
lumbia University, enclosing a stamped 
envelope, and you will get as many tick- 
ets as you desire. 

The result is a typically representative 
audience of what I would call New 
York’s best elements, of that intelligent 
middle class which you find at the con- 
certs of the symphony societies, of the 
oratorio societies. These are the people 
who love music for its own sake, for what 
it can give them. You will see sailors, 
and soldiers in khaki, with their sweet- 
hearts, mothers, friends, old ladies, as 
well as young girls, knitting as they 
listen. Here in the shadow of the great 
trees sits a white-haired lady, nestling 
close to the side of her venerable hus- 
band. In another place three young fel- 
lows, evidently students, are discussing 
the war, and only stop when the band 
plays again. 

Another group of young girls, plainly 
but tastefully dressed, arrests your at- 
tention. They are perhaps from Bar- 
nard College. The audience is distin- 
guished, if by anything, by a certain 
simplicity. There is no attempt at osten- 
tation, even in dress. It is pleasant to 
move about them. \ 

At the concerts there are soloists of 
eminence, and choruses. Wednesday night 
is Community Singing night, when the 
great folk songs are heard, when the 
music rises in eloquent expression of the 
mass soul. : 

‘Tis a great work you are doing, Mr. 
Goldman, with your orchestra, for night 
after night you send away a multitude 
of people who go to their homes happy, 
pleased, uplifted, and thus are refreshed 
for the work of the day to follow. And 
it is all the more effective because the 
programs are so well chosen, so nicely 
balanced, as to appeal to all tastes and 
yet maintain a certain standard. The 
popular taste is appealed to only when 
the encores are played. 





It was my privilege the other afternoon 
to hear that eminent singer, Francis 
Rogers, tell the story of the experiences 
he had made when he and his equally 
talented wife had been among “our boys” 
in the trenches in France soon after our 
entry into the war. The story was told 
to the convention of the New York State 
Music Teachers’ Association. Following 
right after the patriotic close of your 
editor’s address, it afforded a sharp con- 
trast. Rogers held his audience com- 
pletely by the unadorned simplicity, the 
quiet, unrestrained modesty with which 
he presented experiences which in them- 
selves were thrilling. With no effort at 
oratory, rarely changing from the mono- 
tone, he told how our boys at the start, 
while they had, in a way, plenty to eat, 
suffered greatly from lack of proper 
clothing and blankets in the extreme 
cold. He told how urgent was the need 
of entertaining them in the drab, terrible 
life of the trenches; how in the front 
lines he and his wife had realized that 
they must sing no songs of “mother,” lest 
to those overstrained nerves they might 
impart an element of weakness. “Tip- 
perary,” the song of the earlier days of 
the war, he said had disappeared even 
among the British, to whom they also 
sang. “Yankee Doodle” was a favorite. 
So was “When Johnny Comes Marching 
Home,” “John Brown’s Body,” “March- 
ing Through Georgia” and “The Gang’s 
All Here.” He found, he said, that after 
all the boys had got a little tired of sing- 
ing themselves, but they did like to listen 
to the old songs, perhaps some of the 
better class of music, especially when 
rendered by singers of distinction. And 
wherever he went he said he found the 
saving grace of the Y. M. C. A. While 
the Y. M. C. A. is very willing to aid in 
the way of sending over singers and en- 
tertainers to our troops, the time had 
come when it had to draw the line and 
accept only artists of established reputa- 
tion, in which connection he told his audi- 
ence that that public spirited and distin- 
guished artist, David Bispham, had just 
enrolled himself to serve “over there” 
and thus do “his bit.” 

Let me not forget that Rogers said 
“our boys” were greatly in need of mu- 
sical instruments, especially talking ma- 
chines. He told how he saw one lad, in 
khaki, embracing an old machine as it 
ground out “The Girl I Left Behind Me.” 


* * * 


Many people, no doubt, have wondered 
at the apparent disappearance from pub- 
lic life of that most talented and distin- 
guished of our American pianists, Fannie 
Bloomfield Zeisler. Let me assure them 
that Mme. Zeisler is still in the full pos- 
session of her inimitable and indeed ex- 
traordinary powers. The fact is that 
last December she was compelled to go 
to the hospital for an operation on her 
foot, and had not yet recovered when she 
was almost prostrated by a series of mis- 
fortunes. In less than two months she 
lost her brother-in-law, her brother, and 
then her mother, to whom she was deeply 
attached and who had been devoted to 
her all through those years of struggle 
and stress when she was studying with 
the great Leschetizky in Europe, and 
particularly during the period when she 
was fighting in New York to win the suc- 
cess which later became international. 
It left her in a low physical condition, so 
she went to California. Her hosts of 
friends will rejoice to hear that she 
has almost completely recuperated her 
strength and health. 

Some persons with a genius for mis- 
representation and slander have en- 
deavored to insist that Mme. Zeisler, be- 
cause of her name, is pro-German. As 
a matter of fact, she is an American, as 
her maiden name shows, for she was 
born in this country. However, she may 
console herself and forget the cruel slan- 
ders, for she has three splendid boys all 
doing well. One has recently been ap- 
pointed secretary to Chief Justice White 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States because of the fine work he did in 
the Department of Justice at Washing- 
ton. The other two boys are also doing 
well. One, who has just graduated, has 
enlisted, or is about to enlist, in the 
Navy. 

This gives me the opportunity to refer 
again to the great need there is lest, in 
our abhorrence of all that Germany rep- 
resents to-day, we are unjust to those of 
German name, whether by birth or mar- 
riage, who are enthusiastic Americans; 
indeed, many are more patriotic than 
some so-called American citizens. The 
German-American, so called, who is not 
only doing his bit but making sacrifices 
for his adopted country, is surely a bet- 
ter American than your Mr. Waldorf 
Astor, who, having never done anything 
except expend, more or less ostenta- 
tiously, the unearned increment on his 
vast real estate properties in New York, 
went over to England to :1ve and procure 


a title because, as he declared, this was 
no country fit for a gentleman. 

Naturally, Mme. Zeisler has an affec- 
tion for the music of the great German 
composers, of which she has been so en- 
lightened and distinguished an exponent. 
But it does not follow therefrom that she 
is in any way in sympathy with German 
ideas or ideals. Assuredly she has no 
words strong enough to express her ab- 
horrence of “schrecklichkeit.” 


oK 


So the “trustees,” as I believe they are 
called, of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, have seen a light, have dropped 
eighteen Germans and have given out 
that hereafter no alien enemies are to 
be employed. The vacancies, they say, 
have been filled with members of the 
French Military Band, directed by Cap- 
tain Pares, who recently played with 
such success in the Hub and naturally 
aroused great enthusiasm. 

Now, I have no disposition to quarrel 
with the trustees because of their en- 
gagement of these fine French musicians, 
but it does strike me that when they were 
filling the vacancies that had been cre- 
ated, they would have been more true to 
the title of the orchestra and to the cause 
they pretend to represent, had they en- 
gaged, instead of foreigners, American 
musicians, of whom there are any num- 
ber fully able to meet the high standard 
of the Boston Symphony. And_ by 
“Americans” I do not mean the New 
England descendants of the early Eng- 
lish. I mean those, of whatever nation- 
ality, who are citizens and who are here 
earning their bread by music. 

It is a curious thing that so many of 
the Boston people, particularly those 
occupying a more or less distinguished 
position in the business or social world, 
seem absolutely unable to grasp the fact 
that this country has progressed music- 
ally, to which musical progress the Bos- 
ton Symphony has notably contributed, 
let me be one of: the first to admit. 

If the trustees will, instead of turning 
their faces to the Ea.t all the time, turn 
them to the West and realize that in 
this vast country, with its hundred and 
odd millions of people, there are many 
distinguished, able musicians of the first 
rank, they will come nearer meeting the 
issue, and then the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra will really represent Boston, 
and perhaps in a sense the United States, 
instead of being a camouflage to cover 
the French, and the English, and the 
Scotch, and the Italians, and the Poles, 
and the Russians—in fact, all nationali- 
ties except the Americans. 

It will not be amiss to repeat the old 
joke, that but for the Boston Symphony, 
Boston would not be a city. It would 
be only a state of mind. Let that “state 
of mind” however, be truly American and 
not alien. 

Charles Francis Adams, a man of nota- 
ble distinction and a New Englander by 
the bye, wrote a book not long ago in 
which he made it quite clear that Boston 
was exceedingly provincial and needed an 
awakening from the narrow minded spirit 
which possessed it. 

And it may be well for me to add that 
but a few years ago the Mayor of Boston 
issued a pronunciamento in which he ad- 
vised Boston to wake up and realize that 
while it had much to be proud of, in the 
past, it was’ scarcely keeping pace with 
the progress of the times. 


k * *k 


Writing about the Boston Symphony 
reminds me that Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
who you know was. recently elected con- 
ductor of the Detroit Symphony Orches- 
tra, resigned a few days ago but since 
has withdrawn his resignation. It seems 
the trouble arose because Gabrilowitsch 
wanted to bring musicians from other 
cities to Detroit, and the “local” of the 
American Federation of Musicians 
promptly kicked, on the ground that there 
were musicians of sufficient capacity in 
Detroit itself who should, it thought, be 
preferred before any assistance was 
sought from outside cities. 

I believe the matter has been settled 
by a compromise, so that out of 76 mem- 
bers of the orchestra, 40 or a little over 
half will be Detroit musicians, while the 
remainder will be taken from other cities. 

It is easy to understand Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch’s attitude. In the first place, he 
would naturally be anxious to make his 
orchestra distinguished, and for that rea- 
son would be inclined to insist upon his 
right to choose its members among the 
most competent that he could secure. At 
the same time, no doubt unconsciously, 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch would be influenced 
by the prevailing sentiment that you must 
go away from home to find competence, 
indeed anything that you want. This is 
a prevailing infatuation. You find it in 
almost every phase of life. The Western 
girl of talent promptly disdains any 
teacher in her own city, however compe- 
tent. She want@ to go to San Francisco 
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or Chicago. The San Francisco girl, on 
the same principle, and the Chicago girl, 
are both crazy to get to New York or 
Boston, while the Boston and New York 
girls are crazy to go to Paris, Berlin, or 
Milan, if they can get there and have the 
price. Even if they haven’t the price 
they are crazy to get there. 

Now if we are really to become a mu- 
sical nation, which we are doing at a 
pretty rapid pace, by the bye, one of the 
prime necessities is that we not only 
reeognize, but encourage local talent, 
patronize local musicians, and especially 
local teachers, when they have the merit. 
The craze for everything foreign very 
often works most unjustly to the com- 
petent American music teacher. You 
find singers, for instance, announcing 
themselves as pupils of Jean de Reszke, 
when all the real knowledge they possess 
was acquired in the United States, and 
M. de Reszke perhaps only heard them 
sing a couple of times when they went to 
Paris, gave them a little advice, pocketed 
his fee, and so they come before the world 
as the pupils of the celebrated Jean. 

By the bye, Jean, who not long ago 
you know lost his distinguished brother 
Edouard, to whom he was greatly at- 
tached, but also his other brother, Victor, 
who was not very generally known and 
who was in charge of the de Reszke 
estate in Poland, which was devastated 
in the early part of the war, has now 
suffered another great bereavement in 
the death of his only son, Jean de Reszke, 
Jr. 

Young de Reszke was a fine fellow, 
they say, not only highly talented as a 
painter and poet, but was a typical en- 
thusiast when it came to the frightful 
struggle in which the world has become 
involved. So young Jean went into the 
Chasseurs a Pied, won the grade of lieu- 
tenant, took part in any number of fights, 
till after four years he fell on the battle- 
field. So the name of de Reszke will live 
not only in the musical history of the 
world, but be honored among the multi- 
tude of heroes who sacrificed themselves 
in the cause of justice, liberty and hu- 
manity. 

1 © * 

We Americans are not by any means 
the only people who are struggling with 
the problem how to evolve an anthem 
which shall be truly national and express 
the spirit of the time. 

While we all have accepted the “Star- 
Spangled Banner” and rise when it is 
played, and some of us try to sing it, and 
a few of us know the first verse, and 
while we also are ready to pay tribute to 
the “Battle Hymn of the Republic,” 
largely on account of its fine sentiments 
and poetic character, and while we also 
rise and sing “America,” realizing of 
course that it is the English, and indeed 
also a German hymn, yet there is an 
underlying conviction that out of the. 
stress and strain there should come some- 
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thing which should express the world 
/ struggle not only of liberty against 
autocracy, but of the spirituals against 
all that is base, brutal and grossly ma- 
terial. So far, while some very credit- 
able anthems and songs have been pro- 
duced in this country since the great 
world war began, nothing has come up 
sufficiently distinctive to be generally 
acclaimed as worthy of adoption as a 
national hymn, or which can justly take 
precedence of all that we have. 

Incidentally let me say that when such 
an anthem appears, it will not be suffi- 
cient to have it played by orchestras and 
bands. It will have to be adopted in the 
public schools before it will really take 
hold of the nation. 

However, we are not alone in our 
trouble in this respect. The Kaiser’s 
hymn makers have been hard at work, 
and it is reported on good authority that 
over three thousand efforts at a new 
German national anthem have been sub- 
mitted and have been turned down. Last 
September, you know, the Kaiser said 
that “this great period in war ought to 



























provide Germany with a new and en- 
nobling national hymn.” So a committee 
was formed and contributions invited 
from poets and musicians. “Heil dir im 
Siegerkranz”’—“Hail to Thee in a Victor’s 
Crown”—a well known German hymn, 
does not seem to the Kaiser to be suffi- 
cient. Thus we see that Germany’s musi- 
cal genius, instead of being spurred on 
by the war, has_ been _ practically 
squelched. Indeed, if we come to think 
of it, since the great German composers 
died, with a few exceptions, none has 
appeared. During the great growth 
of Germany’s material wealth and power, 
she has given the world very few really 
great musicians and very few great com- 
posers. Her way of living and thinking 
did not trend that way. However, per- 
haps if “Blood and Iron” were suggested 
as a motto, or “Schrecklichkeit,” it might 
provoke German genius to an effort that 
would be inspired with the true spirit of 
Germany to-day. 
* * * 

The Manchester Guardian, one of Eng- 
land’s most noted dailies, tells a story of 
a certain English colonel, a strict dis- 
ciplinarian, who had very decided views 
on music. He was with his regiment 
near the front line in France. It seems 
that he sent for the leader of the regi- 
mental band, and delivered himself as 
follows: 


“I notice a lack of uniformity about 
the band which must be regulated. Yes- 
terday morning they were out on parade, 
and the largest man in the band was 
playing a little bit of an instrument— 
flute or something of the kind—and you 
had the big drum played by a small man. 
That sort of thing doesn’t look well, and 
must be attended to. I want the small 
men to play small instruments and the 
big men big instruments. And, another 
thing, I want the trombone players to 
slide their instruments in and out in 
unison. It annoys me to see them all 
out of step with their hands.” 

The story is a good one, but it does 
not come up to that of the old-time 
American manager in New York, John 
B. Stetson, who, noticing that one of the 
members of the orchestra was not play- 
ing with the rest, demanded to know 
why. Being told that that particular in- 
strument had a number of bars rest, he 


replied: 
“Hell! He’s paid for playing, ain’t 
he? Tell him to play if he don’t want to 


be discharyed.” 

Stetson once had the destinies of the 
celebrated Fifth Avenue Theater in his 
hands. So you see that things musical 
in New York were rather primitive not 
so very long ago, says 
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Out-Door Performance at Mt. Aisco 
Raises Funds for Junior Red Cross 
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“The Spirits of Sunrise,” 
M?: KISCO, N. Y., July 10.—At the 

Brookside open-air theater an en- 
gaging performance was given June 29 
for the benefit of the Junior Red Cross 
of Westchester County. It consisted of 
a program of old French dances, some 
Pf recitations by Mrs. James Metcalfe, J. 
Borden Harriman and Dorothy Iselin. 
Miss Iselin recited the poem “Noél 


des Enfants qui n’ont plus de mai- 


sons,” which is the poem Debussy set to 
music in 1915, and one of his last compo- 
sitions. She did it with notably fine ef- 


fect. Louise Davidson, the gifted New 
York soprano, delighted the audience 
-with her singing, in old French costume, 
of the French folk songs “Petit Mari” 
and “Verduronette.” 

Then followed a performance of Kath- 
arine Lee Grable’s pantomime, with mu- 
sic and dancing, “The Fatherless Chil- 
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the Brookside Theater, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 


dren of France,” in which Miss Iselin 
and Adele Merrill took the leading parts. 
Mrs. Metcalfe read the descriptions of 
the various parts of the pantomime dur- 
ing the performance instead of giving 
them as a prologue. 

Among the principals were Priscilla 
Baldwin, Roberta Roelker, Alice Dodge, 
Eleanor Towne, Rosamond Borland and 
Helene Whitehouse. As a closing num- 
ber the Boy Scouts, bearing the flags of 
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in the Recent Performance of Katharine Lee Grable’s “The Fatherless Children of France,” at 


America, France, England and Italy, 
made an effective tableau, while the 
“Star-Spangled Banner” and the “Mar- 
seillaise” were sung with fervor by the 
entire cast and the audience. 

The performance was given under the 
direction of Evelyn Hubbell and Miss 
Grable, who coached the rehearsals and 
did everything to make it the marked 
success that it was. A good sum was re- 
alized for the Red Cross. 





Ruth Miller and Forrest Lamont Assist 
at Stadium Opera Program 


Another of the Stadium “Opera 
Nights” was given on Sunday, July 7, 
when the soloists were Forrest Lamont 
and Ruth Miller. 


The excellence of the soloists’ work 
made up for many essentials lacking in 
the playing of the orchestra. Mr. La- 
mont gave as his number the aria from 
Giordano’s “Andrea Chenier,” following 
this with an aria from “Pagliacci.” Ruth 
Miller also gave an encore after her in- 
terpretation of the “Bird Song” from 
“Pagliacci,” which was charmingly done, 
notwithstanding the somewhat slender 
character of her voice. Together, Miss 
Miller and Mr. Lamont gave the Duet 
from “Rigoletto.” 

The Overture to “William Tell” was 
the first orchestral number, followed by 
the “Traviata Fantasie,” in which there 
was a notable lack of precision among 
the various orchestral sections. The 
orchestral numbers were Ballet Music 


from “Faust,” “Coronation March” from 
“Le Prophéte” and Suite from “Carmen.” 
F. G. 


In Your Splendid Work 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


Your paper is greatly looked forward 
to each week. I find it useful in so many 
ways, in making out programs, in stimu- 
lating interest among my pupils, in keep- 
ing in touch with all R +» me musical. 
Have been a subscriber for several years 
and simply could not do without the 
paper. Wish you all success in your 
splendid work. 

The Alliance is worthy the support of 
every true musician. 

CARL S. MALMSTROM. 

Center City, Minn., June 22, 1918. 





UNIONTOWN, Pa.—A Junior Musical 
Club was recently organized. The offi- 
cers chosen were Catherine Richey, presi- 
dent; Mrs. P. F. Smith, supervisor; first 
vice-president, Louise Parshall; second 
vice-president, Sarah Rosenbaum; secre- 
tary, Alice Christy; treasurer, Margaret 
Evans. 





“SINGING WILL HELP WIN 
WAR,” SAYS MAINE LEADE| 


Director of State Liberty Chorus 
Portland Emphasizes Importance 
of Music 


PORTLAND, ME., July 6.—At the Fa 
mouth Hotel twenty members and ofi 
cers of the Portland unit of the Sta: 
Liberty Chorus had an interesting me 
ing recently. George Thornton E 
wards, director, made an address whi 
emphasized the importance of music 
the war. He said in part: 

“We at home may not be permitted 
fight with bullets and bayonets. It 
left for us to work on the farms a: 
in shipyards, or to knit for the bo, 
over there, as the case may be, but v 
can conserve, save, give and invest, : 
well as produce, and lastly we can gath: 
together as often as may be, in grou; 
in every town and hamlet in the Stat 
and sing the songs of patriotism, t} 
home songs and the heart songs, there! 
inspiring our youth to enlist in the ser 
ice, encouraging our neighbors ar 
friends to do their utmost; giving sola 
to the bereaved and cheer to the mult 
tude that the spirit of the nation ma 
not be allowed to falter. 

“A singing nation is a winning natio: 
America is fast becoming a singing na 
tio; Maine has never been known to la; 
in any patriotic endeavor. The Libert;: 
choruses all over the State in the pas 
six months have done their bit in sing 
ing for the Liberty Loan, thrift stam; 
campaign, Red Cross drives and othe 
war relief measures, and have given 0: 
their own initiative, concerts for some 0! 
these measures, thereby aiding in sel! 
ing thousands of dollars’ worth of bis 
and little Liberty Bonds and in raising 
thousands more for other war purposes.’ 








Annie Louise David to Feature Missouri 
Composer’s Work 


Annie Louise David, the harpist, thi 
week received a new composition fo) 
harp dedicated to her by Eleanor M 
Davis of Hannibal, Mo. She will add 
this number to her many worthy Amer 
ican programs which she is featuring 
so strongly this season. Miss David's 
activities continue unabated. She was 
heard in the lecture hall of the Homeo 
pathic Hospital, Boston, July 11, and 
will appear in recital at Lakeside, Ohio, 
Aug. 9. 





ALBANY, N. Y.—A recital was lately 
given by the piano pupils of Ermina L. 
Perry and the violin pupils of Dudley 
Matthews. Those contributing to the 
program were Ellen Carey, Kathryn 
McMunn, Elizabeth Hunt and Jeanette 
Vanderheyden, pianists, and Harold 
Wolfe, Georgette Manny and Edward 
Mallory, violinists. Piano pupils of 
Amelia Gomph were assisted by Viola 
Gunzel, soprano, and Frederick Bowen 
Hailes, pianist and accompanist. Mrs 
J. B. Mayell presented her piano pupils, 
assisted by Mildred S. Elge, contralto, 
and allen M. Taylor, violinist. The piano 
and vocal pupils of Mrs. Roswell P. IF. 
Wilbur vere assisted by Helen Eberle, 
soprano, and R. P. F. Wilbur, tenor. 





MANITOU, CoLo.—A trio composed ot 
William Dosch, violinist; Max Daehler, 
pianist, and Felix Muetze, ’cellist, is giv- 
ing concerts here. Mr. Dosch is a member 
of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 
Mr. Daehler is a pupil of Rudolph Ganz. 
He has been awarded the scholarship 
of the Société de Musiciens Suisses. For- 
merly with Grinnell College, Iowa, next 
season he will become head of the piano 
department at the Texas Woman’s Col- 
lege at Fort Worth, Tex. 








BANGOR, ME.—Mary C. and Isabel Wes- 
ton recently presented their violin and 
piano pupils in an_ interesting recital. 
Other teachers who have presented their 
pupils in studio recitals are Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Smart Warner, Mrs. Frank L. Tuck, 
Harriett L. Stewart, Anna Strickland 
and Anastasia Kane. The Schumann 
Club on June 26 had a most successful 
outing, when about twenty-five members 
spent the day at Camp Warren. 





PARKERSBURG, W. VA.—Pupils of Isa- 
bel Holliday gave a recital recently at 
Miss Holliday’s studio. Those appearing 
were Lillian Moriss, James Donlan, 
Frances See, Thelma Yoss, Marion 
Baker, Edwin Morris, Beatrice Athey, 
Mary Virginia Farnsworth and Anna 
Schafer. 
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A Sacred Art, It Assumes Prin- 
cipal Part in Daily Life of Peo- 
ple of All Stations—Its Social, 
Religious and Traditional 
Usages—Amateurs Find 
Scant Encouragement—How 
a “Brotherhood of Hereditary 
Musicians” Is Ensured 

By BASANTA KOOMAR ROY 


HILOSOPHERS are perplexed over 
the problem as to which came first 
to this world—the chicken or the egg. 
But it is certainly not so difficult to say of 
musie and poetry, which came first. Mu- 
sic, of course, would be the almost uni- 
versal verdict. From a purely intel- 
lectual standpoint the life of music is 
time, sound and rhythm. Poetry ema- 
nates from these. In fact, a real poet 
gets the rhythm, the tune, the time, the 
color and the swing of a song before he 
gets the words. Something within the 
poet seeks for expression. It must come 
out. It is like a suppressed volcano. At 
this stage the poet sways his body to and 
fro, or taps on the tabie or marks time 
with his feet. Thus the potential poet is 
a musician for the time being, and when 
he finds relief in words he is a full- 
fledged poet. In the arrangement of the 
words he is dependent on sound and time 
to bring out the best result. Hence, mu- 
sic comes first and then poetry. At an 
annual banquet of the Poetry Society of 
America an American poet asked me for 
my definition of poetry. My answer was: 
“Poetry is crystallized music.” What is 
music? [ was asked, and my answer there 
was: “Music is etherealized poetry.” 
In the West both music and poetry are 


things for academic enjoyment. But in 
India, by social, religious and tradi- 


tional usages, it assumes a principal part 
in the daily life of the people of all sta- 
tions of society. Morning, noon and 
night, at birth, marriage and death, 
there are poetry and music. The re- 
ligious element predominates in Hindu 
life. In America. and Europe men and 
women go to church only on one day of 
the week, and on the other six they enjoy 
spiritual rest; but in India the adults 
must perform religious ceremonies at 
least three times a day. And in these 
ceremonies music plays a prominent part. 
The chanting of the hymns and the hum- 
ming of the mantrams are accompanied 
by the music of the bells and are fol- 
lowed by the music of the conch-shells. 
The sacred books of the Hindus are writ- 
ten in poetry, and the Hindus scarcely 
read poetry except in a musical way. 
Even the children learn spelling by 
chanting the words and mathematical 
formulas by singing verses. 


The Beggarman a Minstrel 


One of the most fascinating characters 
in the daily life of the people of India 
is the beggar. He has renounced the 
world and the pleasures of the world to 
seek Nirvana—“that sinless, stirless rest 
—the change that changeth not.” So he 
begs his daily bread from day to day 
and does not lay by anything for the 
morrow. And in return for the handful 
of rice he gets, he plays on his ektara 
and sings songs of devotional nature. He 
sings to make men better—to purify the 
hearts of the worldly-minded. He is 
more pessimistic than otherwise, for his 
eyes are fixed on the triumphant opti- 
mism of the next world. This world to 
him is a prison house and an examina- 
tion. hall. He constantly harps upon 
death and the life after death. He ad- 
dresses God as father, mother, brother, 
or beloved. Here is a song he often 
sings, with tears in his eyes: 

“Oh, Mother, for what sin have I been 
placed in the prison house of the world 
for this long term of my life? 

“T rise early in the morning to work. 
O how hard I do work! And I wander 
about in all directions to earn filthy 
lucre. What a delusion has taken pos 
session of me. 

“And oh, Mother, how seemingly per- 

































































“Krishna,” Playing Flute to a Few of 
His 16,000 “Gopikas.” Upper Right: 
A Hindu Girl Singer. Below: Hindu 
Lady Playing the “Veena” 


perfect are the chains of enticements 
by which you bind my soul to this vain 
world. You have brought me into this 
world to crown my destiny with un- 
numbered woes. And they consumé_ 
me, as with fire, day and night. 
Ma dear, I no longer wish for 
ife.” 


Music’s Hypnotic Effect 


The Hindus listen to these songs 
with profound reverence and absorb- 
ing attention. Once a Hindu mother 
was cutting fish as she was listening 
to music. Her baby was on her lap, 
and in the intoxication of music she 
quite unconsciously cut the baby into 
pieces, and did not know anything 
about it until the music stopped and 
she looked for her baby. She then 
fainted. A Hindu most voluntarily 
responds to music. While listening to 
music he quite often shakes his head and 
moves his body, and in imagination be- 
comes one with the soul of music. 

To the Hindu music, like sculpture and 
painting, is a sacred art. Music origi- 
nated from Siva, one of the Hindu Trin- 
ity, and Saraswati is the goddess of mu- 
sic and of learning in general. As peo- 
ple look upon music as something sacred, 
so it has become a highly specialized art. 
Amateur musicians are not much en- 
couraged. The public seem to say: “Do 
it well or don’t do it at all; don’t play 
false with music, it is too sacred for 
light treatment.” The great musicians 
of India are generally ascetics. They 
care not for worldly things. They care 
not for name, fame or wealth. They live 
a live of comparative poverty. The 
Hindu is of the opinion that a voluptuous 
or a luxury-loving person cannot be a 
great musician. 


The “Professional” 


Plain living and high thinking are the 
keynote of a Hindu musician’s life. He 
performs for thousands of people, but 
the audience pays him nothing. He is 
paid by the Hindu prince or some 
wealthy man who engages him. The mu- 
sician does not even ask for any price. 
It is beneath the dignity of a truly great 
artist to ask for money in return for his 
divine art which is priceless. Haggling 
for price would hurt and humiliate a 
musician beyond reparation. It is true 
indeed that spiritual things are priceless. 
Has the world wealth enough to pay 
for a piece of music performed by a 
Patti or a Paganini? But the musician 
cannot live on art alone. He must live 
and support his family. So princes and 
landlords quite often give him enough 
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land, on the income from which he can 


decently support his family. This en- 
ables him to rear his son in the same 
art from his earliest childhood, for his 
living, too, is thus insured. Thus India 
has a brotherhood of hereditary musi- 
cians, who live, move and have their 
being only for the advancement of music. 
There are, of course, charlatans now- 
adays who go into music just for how 
much they can make out of it. But it 
is looked down upon. The same is the 
way with the music teachers. The great 
musicians are quite often great teachers, 
too. They take a few talented pupils 
who live with them as their own sons, 
study for five, ten, fifteen or even twenty 
years and then come out in the world 
for the perpetuation of the purest and 
the highest in art. What a pity that 
even in big, bountiful America many 
musical geniuses are going to waste, 
sheer waste, on account of the commer- 
cial instinct of the music teachers. Some 
ways must be devised for the conserva- 
tion of musical energy in America. 
Some of the purely professional musi- 
cians of India are the Baijis, Khemta- 
wallis and the Kabiwallas. The Baijis 
are women who sing classical songs, and 
the Khemtawallis both sing and dance. 
While these women musicians sing and 
dance men from the audience quite often 
throw at them gold and silver coins tied 
in handkerchiefs. The open-air music 
of the Kabiwallas is very popular, too. 
The Kabiwalla is a poet-musician who 
has a group of men and women singers 
and players in his company. The party 
generally consists of twelve to twenty- 
five musicians. At religious festivals, 
marriage ceremonies or on other festive 
occasions, two such parties are engaged. 























One of the leaders composes the words 
and the music of a song and then dic- 
tates it to the singers and the players. 
The tunes are named, so it is easy for the 
musicians to follow the directions of the 
leader. In the song the poet-musician 
generally addresses his opponent as a 
Hindu mythological character, points 
out his faults and generally “pulls him 
to pieces.” The other poet-musician 
listens intently to the song, takes down 
a few notes, and right then and there 
composes a song in reply, and as soon 
as his opponent is finished and retires 
with his party, he enters the stage under 
a canopy and then makes his party sing 
a song in reply. The man who can show 
much originality in the words and in 
the music of these songs is looked upon 
as the winner in the contest. Humor, 
pathos, abuse, anger, ingenuity of attack 
and dexterity to evade or to retort en- 
liven the contest very much. As hours 
pass the rivalry grows in intensity. With 
but a short rest for lunch and dinner 
these musicians sing and play from 
early morning till midnight, and for gen- 
erally three days. 

The love affairs of Radha and Krishna 
play a prominent part in these contests. 
Volumes after volumes of songs and 
philosophical dramas have been written 
on the theme of the love between Radha 
and Krishna. It is said that the orig- 
inal 16,000 tunes of Hindu music orig- 
inated when Krishna played his flute 
and his 16,000 gopikas followed, each 
with a different tune. In Bhaktiratna- 
kara the emotions of a lover’s heart are 
distinctly classified into 360 different 
groups. The fine main divisions are: 
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Purba Raga, the dawn of love; Dantya, 
message of love; Abhisara, secret going 
forth; Sambogh-Milan, physical union of 
lovers; Mathur, final separation, and 
Bhava-Sanmilan, union of spirit. 


Radha’s Song 


One of the most popular of the songs 
of the devotees of Radha and Krishiu 
reads: 

“Let my body after death,” sings 
hada, “be reduced to the earth of those 
paths which will be touched by the beau- 
tiful feet of Krishna. Let it be melted 
into the water of the tank where Krish 
na bathes. When I shall have expired, 
let my spirit live as the luster of the 
mirror in which Krishna sees his faee; 
O, let me be turned into a gentle breeze 
for the fan with which he cools himself. 
Wherever Krishna moves like a new- 
born cloud, may I become the sky behind, 
to form a background for his beautiful 
form.” 

Here is an idealistic love-song of the 
Hindus which is sung so often: 

“I love you not with the hope thal 
you will love me in return. I love you 
because I: cannot help loving you, for 
to love you-has become a second nature 
with me. 

“I come to see you every day, beloved, 
because I long so much to look at the 
sweet smile on your lovely lips. I come 
to you, my darling, only to see you and 
not that you may see me.” 

And again in another mood the same 
Hindu sings the follewmg: 

“Hither, O beloved, come hither! Step 
forth in this pleasure garden of mine 
and see where my flowers are blowing 
in beauty. Gentle breathes the west 
wind, laden with the perfume of the 
blossoms. Here moonlight glimmers and 
a silvery stream murmurs down the for- 
est ways. 

“Hither, O beloved, come hither! For 
we shall unfold the depths of our hearts 
gleaning the beauty of the immortal 
flowers; and in consuming ecstasy weave 
garlands each for the other, and watch 
the stars until they fade in the dawn. 

“Beloved, in this joyous garden of ours 
we shall ever dwell and sing songs in 
rapturous joy. Here shall our hearts 
thrill in the mystery of life. Yea, and 
the days and nights shall pass as visions 
of the Lord of Love, and we shall dream 
together in a languor of everlasting de- 
light.” 

Spirit of the New Freedom 

Quite like America, India, too, is in- 
spired with the spirit of New Freedom. 
So the entire country is singing a new 
song to-day. The patriotic poems of 
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“Siva,” Father of Hindu Music, Singing “Parvati” to Sleep 


India are very rich, and they certainly 
will not suffer in comparison with those 
of any other country. Here is a song 


that is quite often sung in the streets of 
our hamlets, towns and cities: 
“March on, march on, ye children of 


the Motherland, for she calls, she calls! 

“The Motherland calls, she calls! So 
march on, march on, ye children of the 
Motherland, and serve your country with 
heroic prowess and manly pride. Who 
else but a true son can unselfishly wipe 
away the tears from the eyes of the 
Mother? 

“Awake, arise! And sing ye in a cho- 
rus, in praise of the Motherland, and say 
in unison: ‘Mother, we sacrifice our- 
selves at thy feet.’ 

“Let your aims and ambitions be the 
same; inspire yourselves with new ideals 
and sing in ever new tunes; mind not 
the flattery or the frown of the public, 
and hesitate not to dedicate yourself to 
the good, the permanent and the just. 


“Unfurl, unfurl, ye children of the 
Motherland! Yes, unfurl the flag of 
unity between the contending creeds and 
parties and follow the same path in har- 
mony, to crown our cause with success.” 

The following patriotic song of India 
may be a source of inspiration to many 
patriots and artists of America who are 
“following the gleam” against odds: 

“If nobody responds to your call, then 
follow the path all alone, all alone; if 
everyone is afraid and nobody wants to 
speak to you, then, O, you unfortunate! 
speak to yourself the story of your own 
sorrow; if while traveling in the wilder- 
ness, everybody deserts you and turns 
against you, mind them not, but trample 
the thorns and bathe your feet with 
your own blood, and go all by yourself. 
If again in the stormy night you do not 
find a single soul to hold the light for 
you, and they all close their doors 
against you, be not faint-hearted, for- 
lorn patriot, but take a rib out of your 
side and light it with the fire of light- 
ning, and then follow the gleam, follow 
the gleam.” 

Be it in devotion, in love or in patriot- 
ism, the daily life of the Hindu all the 
year ’round pulsates with the rhythm of 
music. The shepherd on the meadow, 
the farmer in the rice field, the boatman 
on the river, the fisherman on the lake, 
the corn-grinder at the millstone, the 
sawyer at the lumber yard, the wéaver 
at the loom, the washe,man at the pool, 
the mason building houses, the snake 
charmers or jugglers on the streets, the 
children in school and the priest at the 
temple—they all sing songs as they per- 
form their respective duties. Some sing 
for the uplift of their souls and others 
to beguile the tedium of their work. 

The fragrant freshness of Hindu mu- 
sic and the fresh fragrance of the mes- 
sage of India’s melodic songs are sure 
to make a marked impression on the 
minds of even the most listless, but crit- 
ical listeners. 





MAKING TOWNS MUSICAL 


Maud Powell Tells How to Make Little 
Communities Artistic 


“It makes such a difference if there 
is a leading thought in a town,” says 
Maud Powell in The Musical Observer. 
“Even one person can do so much. Just 
suppose you went to stay in some little 
place, quite astven on the subject of 
music. You would at once do some- 
thing to stir them up; it might be a 
very simple thing at first. You might 
only call some of the people together 
once a week to listen to phonograph 
records. Then you might start a little 
music club, and before long you would 
suggest having a few artists come dur- 
ing the season to play and sing for them. 

“And so the good work begins and 
goes on. The artists need not be of the 
highest or most expensive; many of the 
humbler sort are doing splendid work 
in just this way. They are filling the 
great need—the need to make the people 
know and love good music.” 


Samuel R. Gaines Writes New Patriotic 
Song 


Samuel Richards Gaines, organist, 
composer and vocal instructor, of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, has written a patriotic song 
called “O Country! My Own, Dear Coun- 
try!” which has just been published by 


C. W. 
text is also by Mr. 
I'rench translation, “O 
Chére Patrie!” has been 
Charlotte Gaines, his wife. 


Thompson & Co., Boston. The 
Gaines, while a 
Patrie! Ma 
prepared by 


Jascha Bron, Russian Violinist, to Be 
Heard Here Next Season 


Early next season Jascha Bron, the 
Russian violinist, who first visited this 
country some years ago when he was a 
small boy, will return to New York for 
a concert tour under the direction of 
Foster & David, the New York man- 
agers. Mr. Bron is twenty-two years 
old and was for some time a pupil of 
Ysaye. His first recital in New York 
will be in Carnegie Hall early in Novem- 
ber, with the assistance of a symphony 
orchestra. 


An Associated Press dispatch, dated 
Madrid, June 17, states that King Al- 
fonso will receive Otto H. Kahn, New 
York banker, on “an important mission.” 
It is reported that Mr. Kahn is also seek- 
ing some new Spanish singers for the 
Metropolitan. 


Through the offices of Haensel & 
Jones, Arthur Middleton, the baritone, 
has been booked for a concert at Mount 
Holyoke College, Mass., on March 4, 
1919, and Max Rosen for one on the same 
course, April 8, 1919. 


BROOKLYN ARIONS’ CONCERT 





Choral Organization Bids Farewell to 


Its Old Builaing 

The last concert of the Brooklyn 
Arions in the old Arion Building on June 
27 was an interesting affair. The choral 
singing was under the direction of Gus- 
tuve Walden and was notable for its 
volume and color. Charming were Dud- 
ley Buck’s “Robin Adair,” “Old Black 
Joe” and “Dixie Land,” arranged by 
Van der Stucken; “Sweet and Low,” ar- 
ranged from Barnby by Bachenberg; 
“Greeting,” by Haertel, and “Vale Caris- 
sima.” 

The soloists were Lulu Strohm, so- 
prano, who sang “A _ Birthday,” by 
Woodman, very effectively; A. Lawrence, 
dramatic soprano, in Gluck’s “I Have 
Lost My Eurydice”; C. Kaiser, who was 
splendid in Verdi’s “Celeste Aida”; 
Stephen S. Chan, who gave a fine inter- 
pretation of the “Song to the Evening 
Star” from “Tannhiuser”; A. Soennichs, 
basso, who sang Felix Jaeger’s “I Love 
Thee”; Stanley Gohlinghorst, who gave 
“My Daddy’s Star” and Frank Schwarz 
Kopf, whose numbers, ably given, in- 
cluded “The Sea Is the Home for Me,” 
by Petrie. Henry Weimann sang inci- 
dental tenor parts in some of the cho- 
ruses. The orchestra played well under 
the direction of Arthur Ruckenbrod. 

A. TS. 


Arthur A. Penn, the New York com- 
poser, has recently received many let- 
ters complimenting him on his song, 
“The Magic of Your Eyes,” which is 
now being sung all over the country. 
Among those who have written to him 
are George Sweet, the New York vocal 
instructor; Mary Barrett and Marie 
Stone Langston, both Philadelphia sing- 
ers; H. Glen Phillips of Akron, Ohio; 
Harris S. Shaw of Boston; John T. 
Watkins of Scranton, Pa.; Ben Franklin 
of Albany and Ralph Banks of Pitts- 
burgh. Paul Dufault, the Canadian 
tenor, has written Mr. Penn that he 
will sing “The Magic of Your Eyes” 
extensively on his next Australian tour. 





Marie Torrence Heard in Cantonments 
of Southwest 


Marie Torrence is still giving concerts 
in the cantonments in the Southeast in 
spite of the torrid heat which has pre- 
vailed in that region for the last few 
weeks. It has been arranged that Miss 
Torrence will continue this work during 
the fall in another section of the 
country. 


Alexander Bloch, the New York vio- 
linist, came down to New York recently 
from Lake George, N. Y., where he is 
acting as Leopold Auer’s assistant, to 
attend the convention of the New York 
State Music Teachers’ Association. 
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Four Opera Companies Presented Distinguished Artists During 
Season of 78-79 in New York—Joseffy Creates Furore— 
Some Prominent Musicians of the Early Days—American 
Opera Is Short Lived—Touring with Carlotta Patti's 

















BY EDUARDO MARZO 


FTER an absence of almost two 
years I returned to New York in 
October, 1878, and found a wonderful 
advancement in the musical life of this 
country. The several opera and concert 
companies, new and old, gave New York 
an unprecedented choice of musical at- 
tractions. There were new and flourish- 
ing vocal and orchestral societies, and 
there were many new works introduced 
and there were new artists, foreign and 
native, added to the already notable list. 
The Italian opera at the Academy of 
Music, under Colonel Mapleson’s fan- 
tastic management, was already in full 
swing, and while his company went on 
a tour of the States, Max Strakosch com- 
menced a season of Italian opera with 
his company on Jan. 5, 1879, at Booth’s 
Theater. Etelka Gerster, Minnie Hauk, 
Frapolli, Campanini, Galassi were with 
Mapleson, while Kellogg was the prin- 
cipal star of Strakosch’s company. 

I do not recall the répertoire of these 
companies, but I believe it was made up 
almost entirely of the old standbys, since 
Gerster scored her greatest success 1n 
“Lucia,” with Campanini and Galassi. 

Even at that time I noted that there 
were resident composers who tried the 
operatic field, but with no better suc- 
cess than in later days. Max Maretzek, 
for instance, produced his English opera, 
“Sleepy Hollow,” in September, 1879, at 
the Academy of Music, which had a very 
short life, indeed. 

The French opéra bouffe, under Mau- 
rice Grau’s management, was still much 
in evidence, and Victor Capoul made 
quite a hit in “La Fille de Madam 
Angot,” in conjunction with the charm- 
ing Paola Marié. Capoul afterward sang 
in Italian opera and became very popu- 
lar in New York. In fact, he was for 
quite a while one of the matinée idols. 
I remember well his successful début 1n 
grand opera, when he sang the part of 
Guglielmo in “Mignon,” with Minnie 
Hauk in the title réle. Speaking about 
Minnie Hauk, it reminds me of the dis- 
sention she had with her impresario, 
Mapleson. He wanted her to sing at a 
Sunday concert of the violinist, Ole Bull, 
and she, as a strict Protestant, did not 
wish to alienate the good will of her com- 
patriots—I might better say of her co- 
religionists—by _ thus profaning the 
Lord’s day! Carlberg was the conductor 
of the Philharmonic Society that season, 
and Theodore Thomas, who had been for 
a year or two director of the new Con- 
servatory at Cincinnati, returned to New 
York to organize a new orchestra. 

My musical activities during the win- 
ter of 1878-’79 were limited mainly to 
teaching and to my church position of 
organist and director in St. Agnes R. C. 
Church, where I had gathered a choir 
which was considered one of the best in 
the city. This position gave me the 
opportunity of getting splendid results 
both in the regular church services and 
at many concerts given for the benefit 
of the church and for charitable pur- 
poses. 

Joins Carlotta Patti Troupe 

It was in the spring of 1879 that Car- 
lotta Patti, who had been engaged by 
the impresario, Chizzola, for a tour of 
concerts in the United States and Aus- 
tralia, wrote to me, asking me to accept 
the position of accompanist and musical 
director of her company. As the fever 
for traveling and adventures had not yet 
entirely subsided in me, I readily ac- 
cepted the offer and the following Sep- 
tember became one of the Patti Concert 
Combination, which was composed of the 
following artists: Carlotta Patti, Henry 


Ketten, pianist; Ernest de Munck, vio- 
loncellist; L. A. Phelps, tenor, and 
Ciampi-Cellai, baritone. 

The concerts commenced on Sept. 25, 
at Chickering Hall. The New York sea 
son extended to Oct. 19, with several 
Sunday night concerts at Booth’s Thea- 
ter. Carlotta Patti was still the same 
brilliant vocalist and refined artist, but 
her voice had commenced to show the 
wear of time. 

De Munck, her husband, was a Bel- 
gian and a very fine ’cellist, but cer- 
tainly one of the most excitable men I 
have ever met. One of the funniest ex- 
periences I had with him was when one 
evening, while playing Piatti’s “Taran- 
tella,” he forgot about the cut he wanted 
to make and had indicated to me at re- 
hearsal. Of course, we did not very well 
agree for a few measures, and he 
stopped playing and started to gesticu- 
late and run about the stage like a mad- 
man. I allowed him to cool down, and 
when he sat down again to play I asked 
him in loud tones, so that the audience 
might hear, why had he overlooked the 
cut he had made? At this he apologized 
and meekly resumed playing, amid the 
laughter of the audience. Ketten played 
well, albeit uninterestingly, while 
Ciampi-Cellai always made a hit with 
his singing of “Les Rameaux” and 
Rotoli’s “‘La mia bandiera.” Phelps was 
- American tenor, who had studied in 
taly. 

Carlotta Patti’s repertoire was very 
much the same as that of her former 
concert tours, the only novelties being 
a song by Gounod with ’cello obbligato 
and a waltz which I had composed for 
her. The cempany visited also Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington, Albany, 
Boston and then continued giving con- 
certs in the Western cities, going to San 
Francisco, from where they sailed for 
Australia on Jan. 19, 1880. 

Notwithstanding the most tempting 
offers of Carlotta Patti and her man- 
ager, I refused to go with them further 
than Boston, not wishing to leave my 
church position and my pupils, of which 
I had a great many at the time. 


The ’79-80 Winter 


The winter of 1879-1880 was a most 
memorable season and I never regretted 
having declined to leave New York, and 
all it offered. 

To make a complete review of that 
season would take much more time and 
space than MUSICAL AMERICA, I am sure, 
could allow me. But I feel that it will 
be of great interest to the public of to- 
day to learn how much music and how 
well it was performed in those times. 

There was the Italian opera of Maple- 
son at the Academy of Music, with Mme. 
Adini, Mme. Dolaro, Mlle. Alwina Val- 
leria, Annie Louise Cary, Campanini, 
Arambura, Galatti, del Puente, under 
the leadership of Arditi, meeting with 
fair success, and Mapleson having trou- 
ble, as usual, with the orchestra, which 
wanted more pay and often did not get 
any at all when it was due. 

The Strakosch Italian opera, giving 
“Aida,” with Teresina Singer, the great 
dramatic soprano, as Aida; Bellocca, 
Amneris; Storti, Amonasro; Castelmary, 
Ramfis, and Petrovich, Rhadames. Other 
members of that company were the 
tenors, Lazzarini and Baldanza; the so- 
prano, Blanche Davenport, sister of the 
noted actress, Fanny Davenport, and 
Mlle. Marimon, the great coloratura so- 
prano, who made quite a success with 
the public, but did not please the critics, 
who found her cold and uninteresting. 
Anyhow, it is a fact that she did not 
come near the Gerster craze, as she did 
not possess the soft and fresh voice of 
this charming and graceful singer. 


Leopold Damrosch’s Work 


And then the English opera company 
at Booth’s Theater, giving “Faust,” 
with Emma Abbott, Zelda Seguin, Mc- 
Donald, Stoddard and Tom Karl, and the 
Irench Opéra Bouffe at the French The- 
ater in Twenty-third Street. 

Dr. Leopold Damrosch conducted that 
season the Symphony Society, the Ora- 


Distinguished Artists of the 








Mr. Marzo: 


Ciampi-Cellai, Baritone 


torio Society, the Arion Society and the 
Harlem Mendelssohn Union. Quite a 
big task for one man! 

One of the finest productions of “Eli- 
jah” ever given in this country was by 
the Oratorio Society, under his leader- 
ship, with Anna _ Drasdill, Christian 
I'ritsch and Myron Whitney, who was 


acknowledged the best Elijah since 
Staudig first sang this part at the 
Birmingham Festival, when Mendels- 
sohn directed the performance. The 


usual Christmas performance of “The 
Messiah,” with Thursby, Drasdill, Simp- 
son and Remmertz, was somewhat dis- 
appointing, while instead Bach’s “St. 
Matthew’s Passion,” given by the ‘same 
society on March 18 at St. George’s 
Church, was a success. 

One of the great musical events of 
that season, if not the greatest, was the 
production for the first time in this 
country, on Feb. 12, 1880, of the ‘Dam- 
nation of Faust” by the combined Sym- 
phony, Oratorio and Arion societies, un- 
der Leopold Damrosch’s direction, and 
I who had the opportunity to be present 
at the rehearsals and performances can 
vouch to the excellence of the execution 
both with regard to the soloists and to 
the chorus and orchestra. The cast 
was as follows: Amy Sherwin, Mar- 
guerite; Julius Jordan, Faust; Franz 
Remmertz, Mephistopheles, and Fred- 
erick G. Bourne, Brander. 


Joseffy Causes a Sensation 


Another great event was the coming 
of Joseffy, the pianist. Of him I may 
repeat what that Roman Emperor said: 
Veni, vidi, vici! 

People raved over him, and the press 
epitomized his playing in the following 
words: “The wonderful technique, the 
delicate finesse, the ideal conception, we 
have never seen equalled.” He was as- 
sisted at his concerts at Chickering Hall] 
by Mme. Rivé-King and Messrs. Korbay, 
Brandt, Guyon and W. Muller, and 
achieved an actual triumph when he 
played at the same concert the E Minor 
and the F Minor Concertos of Chopin. 

Of noted concerts I recall those of the 
English Glee Club, with Miss Henrietta 
3eebe, Mrs. Anna B. Hills, Messrs. 
Baird and Aiken and Cary]! Florio, ae- 
companist. The Saalfield Ballad Con- 
certs at Steinway Hall, with Emma 
Thursby, Mrs. Selle Cole, Signor 
Brignoli, Alfred H. Pease, pianist, etc. 
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Munck, ’Cellist (on Left) 


Those of the American pianist, W. H. 
Sherwood, and of the violinist, Max 
Wertheim; those of the North New York 
Singing Society organized by W. K. 
Bassford, and those of the New York 
leachers’ Association, under the man- 
agement of Messrs. Schwab and Lavine 
with Abbie Carrington, Antonia Henne, 
Christian Fritsch, Franz Remmertz and 
I'lorence Copleston, pianist; Levy, cor- 
netist, with Emilio Agramonte as con- 
ductor and accompanist. This latter 
musician was just commencing to be 
known as a good singing teacher. As 
an accompanist he certainly had had 
considerable experience with the cele- 
brated singer and teacher, Bordogni, in 
Paris. 

There were many other musicians in 
evidence, but I have to limit myself to 
simply giving their names: Diaz-Alber- 
tinl, French violinist; George W. Mor- 
gan, organist, and his daughter, Maud 
Morgan, giving matinées; Fannie Pol- 
lack, soprano; Jennie Dickerson, con- 
tralto; George F. Bristow, eminent 
American composer; Arbuckle, cornet- 
ist and band leader; Dodworth, band 
leader and composer of the “Hymn of 
Columbia,” produced in February in 
Brooklyn with W. Werrenrath (father 
of the present well-known singer), sing- 
ing the solo verses; W. K. Bassford, 
composer and teacher; James Pearce, 
organist; Homer Bartlett, who was or- 
ganizing an amateur orchestra of thirty- 
five for the purpose of developing musi- 
cal taste, and the French cellist, 


Adolphe Fischer, playing a_ répertoire 
entirely of French works. Also Annie 
Montague, soprano; Annie Beeré, so- 


prano; Fred. Harvey, tenor; Signor Fer- 
ranti, Mme. Chatterton-Bohrer, harpist; 
Mme. Rotter-Dieffenbach, prima donna 
soprano; Mrs. Evelina Hartz, soprano; 
Mrs. William Morgan, pianist, and 
Nahan Franko, violinist. 

Last, but not least, in interest, I trust, 
were the concerts given under my direc- 
tion in several nearby cities, at the 
Church of St. Agnes and at my studio 
with my pupils, which were, as a rule, 
largely attended and _ received much 
favorable comment. 

Among the pupils taking part I might 
mention a few who afterward became 
prominent as artists or as amateurs. 
Lottie Simpson, Nora M. Green, Miss 
Sanger, Lena Little. Emily Winant, 
Signor Spigaroli and H. J. Brewer. 
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ZACH AGAIN TO LEAD ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY 


Splendid Season Forecast — Fund 
Largest in History — Gaines 
Re-engaged as Manager 


St. Louis, Mo., June 28.—At a meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee of the 
St. Louis Symphony Society held yester- 
day plans for the coming season were 
adopted. The orchestra will give the 
usual fifteen pairs of symphony concerts 
on Friday afternoons and Saturday 
nights, and twenty Sunday popular con- 
certs. The season will open with a pop- 
ular concert on Sunday, Nov. 10. 

Reports submitted at the meeting 
showed that the response from support- 
ers of the orchestra in the renewal of 
their guarantee fund subscriptions have 
been greater than in any preceding year. 
Although $15,000 still remains to be 
raised, the committee believes that the 
money will be readily secured. 

Max Zach, conductor, was re-engaged 
by unanimous vote of the committee. A 
great many changes in conductors of other 
symphony orchestras are being made this 
year, and this led many to believe that 
Zach might be replaced. After careful 
consideration by the Executive Commit- 
tee and a canvass of most of the leading 
backers of the orchestra, it was found 


to be the unanimous opinion that the 
orchestra has made such splendid prog- 
ress under Zach’s direction that a change 
would be unwise. Unlike several other 
orchestra leaders, Zach’s Americanism 
has never been questioned. His citizen- 
ship was completed in 1900, his wife was 
born in America and he now has one son 
fighting with the American forces in 
France and another undergoing training 
at an officers’ training camp. 

Manager Arthur J. Gaines, who has 
just completed his sixth season with the 
orchestra, was also re-engaged. Michel 
Gusikoff will also again occupy the chair 
of concertmaster. 

Mr. Gaines said yesterday that few 
changes would be made in the personnel 
of the orchestra except to fill the vacan- 
cies caused by enlistments and _ the 
draft. Ellis Levy, first violin, and 
I'rank Kellenberger and David Bittner, 
Jr., have gone into the service already 
and some more of the younger members 
of the orchestra may be called during 
the summer. 

“We believe the demand for high class 
music is even greater in these times than 
in normal times,” Mr. Gaines said, “and 
on that belief we base our hopes for the 
success of the coming season. The fine 
response from our guarantors is con- 
clusive evidence that the orchestra occu- 
pies a permanent and vital place in the 
minds and hearts of an ever-increasing 
number of citizens.” H. W. C. 


Amparito Farrar, soprano, substituted 
again recently at the eleventh hour at 
the club quarters for enlisted men in the 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York. She 
sang two English songs, “At Dawning” 
and “Dear Old Pal o’ Mine,” followed 
by the Poilus’ favorite marching song, 
“Quand Madelon.” Following this, by 
request, Miss Farrar sang a duet from 
“Sweethearts” with George’ Rasely, 
tenor. 








Stransky and Stokowski to Present Orn- 
stein’s Chinese Fantasy 


One of the most popular numbers in 
Leo Ornstein’s recital programs is his 
“Fantasie a la Chinoise.” This sketch is 
dedicated to Rudolph Ganz, who has 
placed it on his programs for the next 
season. Mr. Ornstein now announces that, 
as a tribute to Mr. Ganz, he will not 
place it on his own programs next year. 
The sketch has been orchestrated by Orn- 
stein and, under the title, “Impressions 
of a Chinese Town,” will be performed 
next year by the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, under Josef Stransky, 
and the Philadelphia Orchestra, under 
Leopold Stokowski. 





Josiah Zuro Returns After Conducting 
Davis Opera Forces 


Josiah Zuro returned to New York 
last week after conducting the success- 
ful season of opera in Pittsburgh and 
Philadelphia, under the management of 
Harry Davis. He has resumed his 
coaching in New York. 





SEEK OPERETTA COMPOSERS 


Society of American Singers Announces 
Founding of Fund 

A proclamation to American opera 
librettists and composers has been is- 
sued by the Society of American Singers 
of New York. “Commemorating July 4, 
1918,” the statement reads, “the Society 
of American Singers announces the 
foundation of a fund to encourage Amer 
ican composers and librettists. 

“The society will pay prizes of $2,500, 
$1,500 and $1,000 respectively for the 
three operas, judged as best, which meet 
the conditions to be announced later. 
The contest is to be known as “The So- 
ciety of American Singers’ Light Opera 
Competition.” The full details may be 
procured through the offices of the so 
ciety at 1 West Fifty-first Street, New 
York City. The statement’ ends: 
“Hence July 4, 1918, with America at 
war, means a declaration of indepen 
dence for American music.” 

The Society of American Singers is 
to produce a season of opera comique at 
the Park Theater, New York City, be- 
ginning Sept. 30, with foremost Amer- 
ican artists taking part in the great 
light operas translated into English. 


John Barnes Wells, tenor, gave a 
recital at the Kent State Normal Col- 
lege, Kent, Ohio, on July 11, and on 
Aug. 9 will appear in joint recital with 
Annie Louise David, harpist, at Lake- 
side, Ohio. These two artists will con- 
tinue their recitals on tour next season. 

































Safonoff said: ‘An amazing musi- Mengelberg said: ‘A wonderful 




































seake interpretative violinist.”’ 
BACH BRAHMS 
Manchester (Eng.) Evening News: , The Referee, London (Eng.): 
Miss Isolde Menges is probably the greatest of “As may have been anticipated, the concert 
all the youthful executive artists who have ap- given by Mme. Donalda and Isolde Menges at 


peared in recent years. ‘ the peracneney Queens Hall on Thursday afternoon was of ex- 
of the player is obvious—one can only listen with 
















g : ; . i ceptional interest. Miss Menges seemed to play, 
; wonder to ~~ mg oo of the a — ene if possible, with greater beauty of tone and tech- 
to give new life and meaning to phrases eas ; nical command, and it is doubtful if Brahams’s 
' and her tenderness and tone beauty ia the An; Aeolian . Violin Concerto has ever been played with greater 
: dante could not be surpassed. Bach’s Chaccone Friday, significance and brilliancy and evident enjoyment 
was one of the strongest performances of this diffi: Hall, by a performer. Most sympathetic assistance was 
cult work we have ever heard. The intricacies of Feb. 21st rendered by the New Symphony Orchestra, con- 

: the piece were fully grappled with, its melodic New York ducted by Mr. London Ronald.”’—Launcelot. 









construction was made clear and, rarest of all, . 
was given with an unvarying purity of tone anc 
a | intonation which few men violinists can equal. 


The Standard, London (Eng.): 
“Since Isolde Menges was last heard in London 
she has been acclaimed on the continent as a 












































genius: Before that time the fact was indisputable 
f ‘ fitted to rank among the highest.” 
Derby (Eng.) Express: 
“Miss Isolde Menges is undoubtedly a genius. 


She has a wonderful mastery over the violin, and 
her tone and expression are extraordinary.” 


BEETHOVEN 


The Standard, London (Eng.): 

“Her playing of Beethoven’s Romance in G 
was as perfect as it well could be—executively 
and aesthetically; that is to say, it was the essence 
of Romance. The Queens Hall Orchestra as- 
sisted.’”’ 

The Referee, 


“The wide 


CGLAZOUNOW 











Liverpool (Eng.) Courier: 7 
(Liverpool Philharmonic Concert—Sir 
Cowen conducting). 
“Miss Menges is indeed a_ revelation. Miss 
: Menges may certainly be looked upon as one of 
the most notable additions to the ranks of first 
rate violinists of the last decade, and it is no 
| exaggeration to say that there is real genius in the 
girl and her work. Her principal effort was the 
Glazonnow Concerto. : The solo part makes 
great deniands upon the player, but Miss Menges 





Frederick 


London (Eng.): 


interest aroused by the young vio 
































M » Tschaikowsky C -e at pres- 
exponents of the Tschaikowsky Concerto I “Such musicianship has no country. So might 
Miriam of the Hebrews have played before the 
entranced Egyptian; or the Greek Thais before 
Alexander; or the Italian Vittoria Colonna before 
Lorenzo the Magnificent; or the boy angels with 
the short dark masks of hair have gathered round 
the cradle of Bethlehem in the mind of Botticelli. 
Her whole soul goes into her bedy, into her every 
movement, the serpent coiling and shooting of the 
wonderful arms, the expressive torso, the chang- 
ing and shadowed countenance, enigmatic as that 
of Leonardo da Vinci’s Mona Lisa.” 

Miss Menges is most fittingly partnered by a 


ent before the public.’ 
Manchester (Eng.) Guardian: 

“Tschaikowsky’s Violin Concerto has been so 
often heard here that only in the hands of a _very 
few can it offer any special attraction. When 
Isolde Menges appeared she convinced her audi 
| ence that she had the right to be reckoned 
amongst them.” 

London (Eng.) Sunday 

“At the Queens Hall Symphony Orchestra Con 
i j cert Isolde Menges played with all ease, sensibility 

and assurance that have made her work authorita- 


’ was always equal to them, and it was a triumph linist, ae ee os _was shown by the 
} of artistic playing and true perception of the large atten ance at er orchestral concert at 
i enusic.* Queens Hall on Tuesday. On this occasion the 
i extraordinarily gifted little lady measured herself 
against Beethoven’s great violin concerto. The 
i inner meaning of the music seemed to be _ per- 
7 ceived with clear insight. In particular its virility 
‘a appeared to be understood. The tenderness and 
: | TCHAIKOVSKY yearning of the slow movement were exquisitely 
; expressed with wonderful purity and warmth of 
a feeling. Above all, the reading appealed by its 
| London (Eng.) Daily Express: o ste! oo Pag peeveeUsrny. It was, in short, a 
“Sir Henry Wood was in great form at Queens remarkable performance. 
i Hall on Saturday afternoon. The — oe 
solde Menges, who once again proved herself to 
7 = of the most convincingly temperamental MAX BRUCH 


Times: 






tive and raised her in spite of her youth to the 
front rank of living arttsts.’ 


London (Eng.) Observer: 


very valuable Stradivarius instrument of beautiful 
appearance and sweet and noble tone; and in her 
highly gifted hands it sings most persausively and 












unerringly; she can almost make it shout with 
joy. 


“Miss Isolde Menges has established herself in 
the favor of a large public.” 





‘Miss Menges has many strong points in her 
| mingnem 7 See the first rank of equipment. Allied to a very pleasing personality, 
oa must» ee oe & s P dew: + Bh and to her super-excellent technique, she possesses 

| IMMENSE temperament, Ni ~ 7 a an . id a certain measure of physique (a factor not negli- 
i her. tone _ ae one senceetinn, Sef Oy ne o eable gible in the assets of the ideal violinist). To this 
| scaies, qaiatoni C ’ 7 

} 


young lady, concert playing is evidently a pure 
joy. Her style is very quiet and unaffected, and 
is perfectly graceful. As is now so often the case 
with artists of the highest rank, her exquisite 
artistry is subtly masked by a simplicity of man- 
ner.”—The Vancouver Sun. 


pearliness. Her violin, a Strad, dates from 1709.” 






London (Eng.) Daily Express: 

“She has not far to travel before reaching the 
top of the ladder. Already (at twenty years of 
age) among women players she has no superior. 
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Season. 


Numerous engagements with 15 Lead- 
ing Symphony Orchestras. 
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BEX” SAILOR-ARTISTS TRIUMPH IN OPERETTA 
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Entire Company of Newport Training Station Opera Company in “H. M. S. Pinafore.” 


ROVIDENCE, R. IL., July 4.—Jack 
tars from the Newport Naval Train- 
ing Station last night finished an en- 
gagement covering a week and a half at 
the Shubert Majestic Theater in a pro- 


duction of “H. M. S. Pinafore.” In 
novelty, general interest and musical 
worth this visit to Providence of the 


Newport Naval Training Station Opera 
Co. ranks as one of the chief events of 
the season. So great has been its suc- 
cess and so widespread the _ interest 
aroused by the quality of the perform- 
ances by Uncle Sam’s sailor boys that 
Congressman George F. O’Shaunessy has 
written to Secretary of the Navy Daniels 
calling his attention to their success here 
and suggested that it would be a good 
thing to have this splendid company of 
young men give this performance in the 
principal cities of the country, the pro- 
ceeds to be given to the Y. M. C. A. and 
Knights of Columbus Overseas Fund. 
The money raised here will be devoted 
to the R. I. Branch of the American Red 
Cross and other war charities. 

Mr. O’Shaunessy wrote: “The pres- 
ence before the public of our sailors 
would create great enthusiasm among 
the people, if any is needed, and their 
work would help two very worthy causes. 
I know that you will approve of it if it 





does not interfere with the work of the 
navy.” 

Originally the company was formed 
to give the opera before the 10,000 or 
more men at the Station. A call for 
‘andidates for singers and orchestral 
players resulted: in the discovery of a 
wealth of good material. To T. J. Grady, 
general secretary, Knights of Columbus, 
a man of wide theatrical and musical ex- 
perience, the training and success of the 
company is largely due. 

The excellence of the first perform- 
ances resulted in others in Newport, and 
then came a week in Providence. So 
completely did the young men establish 
themselves here in public favor that the 
commanding officer at the Training Sta- 
tion extended their leave and three more 
successful days at the theater followed. 

“Pinafore” given under such novel 
conditions—a male cast and chorus— 
naturally caused some misgivings at first 
as to its musical importance and prob- 
able success. Such feelings, if any ex- 
isted in the minds of those who attended 
the opening performance, were quickly 
dissipated, for it proved to be an enter- 
tainment deserving of high praise. In- 
stead of a burlesque of the female rdles 
the exceptionally talented young men as- 
suming those parts both looked and in- 
terpreted them in a manner worthy of 
highly talented members of the fair sex. 


As will be seen by the accompanying 
photographs, Howard Hafford was a most 
attractive Josephine. Mr. Hafford comes 
from Cincinnati, and gives all credit for 
his vocal success to his only teacher, 
Grace Gardner, of that city. 

Minus his makeup as Little Buttercup, 
A. Remsen Gilchrist is a tall, slender 
young sailor of modest mien whose home 
is in Norwich, Conn., and whose famili- 
arity with the stage extends over a period 
of five years. 

Clifford Leo Iorns of Muncie, Ind., is 
a pleasing and experienced singer, and 
looks and acts the part of Ralph Rack- 
straw to the life. A natural actor, his 
portrayal of the role was admirable. In 
Osborne J. Perkins and Joseph Franklin 
Wycoff, who are the Sir Joseph and the 
Captain in the operetta, the company has 
two talented and dependable performers. 
Both are well-known choir singers in 
their home towns, and Mr. Wycoff had 
three years’ theatrical experience before 
his enlistment in the navy. Mr. Perkins 
comes from Syracuse, N. Y., and Mr. 
Wycoff’s home is in Keokuk, Iowa. John 
A. Chapman, from Schenectady, N. Y., 
has been bass soloist in the Welsh chorus, 
Camberin, of that city. As Dick Deadeye 
he makes a big hit. Robert Stanway 
Adams, the Boatswain, took an early lik- 
ing for the stage and ran away from 
home at the age of fifteen to go into 


Volunteers and Drafted Musicians Assisted 





in the Admirable Performance 
vaudeville with an older brother. His 
home is in Palm Beach, Fla. 

Joseph Davies as Hebe heads a com- 
pany of sisters, cousins and aunts that 
form a beauty chorus. One of these, W. 
A. Hughes of Rochester, N. Y., dances in 
the last act in true chorus-girl fashion. 
P. F. Meagher is the Midshipmite and 
his dancing of the hornpipe is cleverly 
done. 

It will be seen from the above list of 
principals that every part of the coun- 
try is represented. It is said that nearly 
every State has contributed to the com- 
pany’s personnel. 

Anthony Francis Paganucci, formerly 
with the San Carlo Opera Company and 
other prominent organizations, leads an 
orchestra composed of professional musi- 
cians all of whom are enlisted men. Its 
members include players from the New 
York Symphony and other well-known 
orchestras. 

As might be expected, the staging of 
the opera is correct to the smallest detail 
and the large chorus take to their work 
with ease and enthusiasm. 

While here, the boys were royally 
treated, hotels, organizations and indi- 
viduals vieing with each other to make 
their visit a memorable one; and they in 
turn are most appreciative of their treat- 
ment. They will not forget Providence 
hospitality. ALLAN POTTER. 





Portland (Me.) School Adopts Progres- 
sive Series Edited by Godowsky 


PORTLAND, ME., July 1.—Frank L. 
Rankin, director of the Virgil Clavier 
School of this city, announces that in 
future the Progressive Series of Piano 
Lessons, of which Leopold Godowsky is 
editor-in-chief, will be employed as a 
study course in his institution. Mr. 
Rankin will conduct a normal class open 


to advanced pupils and teachers who 
have enrolled for the Progressive Series. 
Members of these classes will have the 
opportunity of taking advantage of the 
free scholarship offered by the Art Pub- 
lication Society. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Pupils of Lillian 
Agnes Sullivan gave a piano recital as- 
sisted by Mildred Barbara Simko. 








Weight and Relaxation Taught 


Faulty Methods Corrected 





BEARD EPSTEIN 


STUDIO FOR THE HIGHER DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF PIANO PLAYING 


On modern and scientific principles 


For Artist-Pupils, Teachers and others 


Teaching resumed Sept. 20th, 1918 





Address: 
32 East 58th St. 
New York 
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Mme. Ober to Be Interrogated Before 
Suit Begins 


Margarete Arndt-Ober, formerly con- 
tralto of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, must be examined before the trial 
of her $50,000 suit against the company, 
according to Supreme Court Justice 
Giegerich, in an opinion recently given. 
The singer had objected to such inter- 
rogation because her imperfect knowl- 
edge of English might lead to her intern- 
ment. The Justice, however, points out 
that Mme. Ober retains the right to re- 
fuse to answer any incriminating ques- 
tions. He rules, further, that in her 
examination she be questioned only as to 
the period during which she was em- 
ployed by the defendant company. Also, 
he directs that the interrogation shall 
take place at Lake Placid. No date is 
fixed. 





Radcliffe Chautauqua Artists Win Suc- 
cess in Penn’s Song 


Arthur A. Penn, the New York com- 
poser, recently received a strong letter 
of approval from Katharine S. Brown, 
program director of the Radcliffe Chau- 
tauqua System, Washington, D. C. Miss 
Brown informed Mr. Penn in this letter 
“The Magic of Your 
Eyes,” was being sung with distinct suc- 
cess by a number of artists on the Rad- 
cliffe Chautauqua System. 





Julia Allen’s Success in Panama 


Julia’ Allen, the well-known soprano, is 
giving benefit concerts for the soldiers in 
Panama and the Canal Zone. Miss Allen 
was passing through Panama on her way 


to the States from Nicaragua when she 
was induced to remain there and give 
concerts. She has been in the Canal 
Zone now for a year. 





Beulah Beach Wins Praise at Delaware 
Water Gap Concert 


Beulah Beach, soprano, was one of 
the soloists at the sacred gala concert 
given in Castle Inn Music Hall, Dela- 
ware Water Gap, Pa., on June 23. Miss 
Beach disclosed vocal brilliancy in an 
aria from “Faust,” duets from “Thais,” 
with Lucien de Vannoz, and from “Les 


Contes d’ Hoffmann,” with Ellen 
Learned; a group of songs by Rogers, 
Spross, Lehmann and Woodman, and 


Donizetti’s “Springtime” with violin ob- 
bligato by Clarice Renard. Her excel- 
lent work brought a re-engagement for 
the concert scheduled on July 14. Mar- 
tha Falk Mayer was an efficient accom- 
panist. 





Madrigal Singers Winning Favor on 
Tour of Middle West 


The Madrigal Singers—Mildred Shaw, 
soprano; Esterre Waterman, contralto; 
Joseph Mathieu, tenor, and Edward Rob- 
erts, bass—are winning favor on their 
tour through the Middle West on the 
Redpath Circuit. On this tour they are 
featuring a number of songs of the 
times, none of which is more admired 
and applauded than Lieut. B. C. Hil- 
liam’s “Freedom for All Forever.” 








R. E. Johnston, the New York man- 
ager, announces that Paul Longone is 
now associated with his office. 
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CONSTANCE BALFOUR 
IN STADIUM DEBUT 


Namara, Tiffany, Eubank and 
Other Artists Appear with 
Volpe Orchestra 


Constance Balfour, American soprano, 
made her début in New York on the eve- 
ning of July 1 at the City College Sta- 
dium with Arnold Volpe’s orchestra. 
Miss Balfour made a good impression 
with her resonant and sympathetic voice, 
and after her aria “Pace mio Dio,” from 
Verdi’s “Forza del Destino,” responded 
to the applause with “The Last Rose of 
Summer.” Walter Green was the pleas- 
ing assisting soloist. The orchestra 
played Liszt’s Second Rhapsody, giving 
Sousa’s “Stars and Stripes Forever” as 
an encore, and numbers by Elgar, Suppé, 
Delibes and Grieg. (A. H.) 

Marie Tiffany, soprano, of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, was the soloist 
on “Symphony Night,” Tuesday evening, 
July 2, when Mr. Volpe offered a very in- 
teresting program. The first half of the 
program was devoted to Tchaikovsky’s 
“Pathetique” Symphony, which Mr. 
Volpe read with vibrant passion and a 
well-balanced understanding of its struc- 
ture. He omitted the Adagio lamentoso, 
probably on account of its unrelenting 
pessimism being somewhat out of place 
in a summer concert, and closed the work 
with the march movement in thrilling 
style. 

In the aria “I] est doux,” from Masse- 
net’s “Hérodiade,” Miss Tiffany distin- 
guished herself and roused her hearers. 
She brought to her delivery of this music 
vocal beauty, a most sympathetic style 
and emotional feeling. She was ap- 
plauded heartily and encored, singing 
“The Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 
This she did with patriotic fervor, enun- 
ciating the text distinctly, so that the 
message of the great poem of Julia Ward 
Howe was carried to the audience tell- 
ingly. 

Mr. Volpe also conducted with ad- 
mirable effect Chabrier’s “Espana” and 
Tchaikovsky’s “Marche Slave,” and as 
extra numbers Dvorak’s “Humoresque” 
and Sousa’s “Stars and Stripes For- 


ever.” The patriotic songs of the eve- 
ning were our “Star-Spangled Banner” 
and France’s “Marseillaise.”’ 

(A. W. K.) 

A quartet of singers made up of Genia 
Zielinska, Delphine Marsh, Rafaelo Diaz 
and Marion Green assisted on “opera 
night,” Wednesday, July 3. 

Besides giving the quartet from “Rigo- 
letto” together as a final number on the 
program, the soloists each gave indi- 
vidual numbers. Mr. Green gave as his 
solo the “O, Monumento,” from “Gio- 
conda”; Miss Zielinska sang the “Bell 
Song,” from “Lakme.” During the sec- 
ond part of the program the “Flower 
Song” from “Carmen” was Mr. Diaz’s 
offering, while Miss Marsh sang Di No- 
gero’s ““My Love Is a Muleteer” and “Our 
Flag in France,” by Emilie Frances 
Bauer. 

The orchestral numbers were the “Or- 
pheus” Overture of Offenbach; Fantasie 
from “La Bohéme” and the Ballet Suite 
from Massenet’s “Le Cid.” (F. G.) 

Marguerite Namara’s appearance as 
soloist brought out a larger audience 
than usual on the evening of Friday, 
July 5. Mme. Namara, in splendid voice, 
sang Mimi’s aria from “Bohéme,” Mas- 
senet’s “Manon” Gavotte and encores to 
the great satisfaction of the throng. 

A feature of the orchestral program 
was Edoardo Marzo’s effective Prelude, 
“Alba.” The applause was so insistent 
after Mr. Marzo’s number that Con- 
ductor Volpe responded with an encore, 
the Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria.” The 
chief offering was Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Sheherezade,”’ which brought Concert 
Master Gregor Skolnick into deserved 
prominence. 

Lillian Eubank, contralto, and Cantor 
M. Kanewsky, tenor, were the admired 
soloists on Saturday night. Miss Eubank 
won success with Donizetti’s “Ah, mio 
Fernando,” while Cantor Kanewsky sang 
a Ukrainian folk song and the Hebrew 
song, “Eli, Eli.” 





TACOMA, WASH.—Mme. Loda Fraser 
Hays presented pupils at a studio reci- 
tal Monday evening, June 24, assisted by 
the Girls’ Chorus, of which Mme. Hays 
is director. A quartet has been organ- 
ized to give weekly concerts at the Y. M. 
C. A. auditoriums at Camp Lewis, com- 
posed of E. M. Yerrington, first tenor; 
Constance Sigrist, second tenor; Alfred 
Grauman, first bass; W. R. Tompkins, 
second bass. 


ASK GIRL STUDENTS 
TO TOUR U. S. CAMPS 


War Department Calls On Young 
Singers for Musical Work in 
Liberty Theaters 


Uncle Sam requires the artistic serv- 
ices of 200 young women im the Liberty 
Theaters throughout the country and 
MUSICAL AMERICA is authorized to call 
on qualified artist-students as volunteers. 
The girls must sing and have talent for 
dancing, and if they are found accept- 
able by the War Department Committee 
on Training Camp Activities they will 
be engaged for a summer tour, lasting 
from eight to sixteen weeks, appearing 
during this period in thirty Liberty The- 
aters. The girls will be trained in New 
York by Roberta Beatty, representing 
the War Department, in Carnegie Hall. 
Rehearsals will be held’ Tuesdays and 
Thursdays. When thoroughly drilled 
they will be organized into companies 
for musical plays. 

It is pointed out that the work will 
provide excellent experience for young 
singers, as well as supplying them with 
some funds for study, for there is some 
remuneration attached. 








Augette Foret Enchants Audience at 
University of Virginia 


Ivy, VA., June 29.—Augette Foret 
gave her program of “Chansons en 
Images” at Cabell Hall of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia last evening and was re- 
ceived with warm favor. Her program 
included groups of French folk songs in 
Breton peasant costume, old songs of 
Great Britain in early Victorian cos- 
tume, and songs of romance and tragedy 
of France in the costume of Marquis 
Louis XVI. Miss Foret also sang thrce 
Japanese folk songs in the ceremonial 
costume of a Japanese lady and that 
country’s national anthem, all four songs 
in Japanese, which she learned on her 
tour of the Far East a few years ago. 
In the audience were two Japanese girls 
from Kyoto, who were so touched by her 
singing of their music that they burst 
into tears, telling Miss Foret after the 


concert that her singing of their fo] 
songs made them feel homesick. Whi). 
here Miss Foret was entertained by Pr 
fessor and Mrs. Charles G. Maphis of th 
university. 


Louis Graveure Prepares Next Season’ 
Répertoire at Burlington, Vt. 


BURLINGTON, VT., July 6. — Loui 
Graveure, the famous baritone, and hij 
wife, Eleanor Painter, are spending thei) 
third season at Malletts Bay. In a near 
by cottage is the composer-pianist, an: 
Mr. Graveure’s accompanist, Bryceso: 
Treharne. The baritone and his accon 
panist are preparing next season’s pro 
gram. Mr. Graveure is to make hij 
first appearance in Vermont on Septem 
ber 15, when he will be presented by A: 
thur W. Dow in a concert here at th 
Majestic Theater. 

A. W. D. 


Marcia van Dresser Sings Allies’ Song: 


Marcia van Dresser added anothe 
success in her long list of patriotic ap 
pearances when she sang at a musica! 
lawn festival for the benefit of several! 
war relief societies, including the Ameri 
can Friends of Musicians in France. It 
was held at Briarcliff Manor, N. Y., on 
June 29. Miss van Dresser sang a group 
of French and Italian songs, consisting 
of “Gia la Notte,” by Haydn; “Le pays 
ou se Fait la Guerre” and “Extase,” by 
Duparec, and two English songs, “We 
Two Together,” by Marshall Kernochan, 
and “The Bird,” by Dwight Fiske. She 
concluded with stirring renditions of the 
Allied anthems. Miss van Dresser was 
assisted by Charles Cooper, pianist. 





Troy, N. Y.—The piano pupils of 
Teresa Maier gave a musicale recently 
in the State Street German Methodist 


Church. They were assisted by Mari 
anne Carl, contralto; Paul Moeske, 
flautist; Edna Beiermeister, soprano, 


and Florence McManus, violinist. Le 
land S. Graves of Johnstown has been 
engaged as violin instructor at the Troy 
Conservatory -of Music. 





ATLANTIC City, N. J.—Leonard Ep 
stein, violinist and assistant conductor 
of the Leman Steel Pier Orchestra, has 
resigned his position to conduct his own 
orchestra at Eagles Mere, Pa. While in 
Atlantic City Mr. Epstein won many 
admirers. 






































the United States. 


URATORE 


The world famous tenor of the 
Chicago Opera Association has 
completed arrangements for his 


FIRST AMERICAN 
CONCERT TOUR | 


Mr. Muratore will appear throughout 
His tour will take 
place from Oct. 1 to Nov. 10, 1918, and 
from March 15 to the end of the season. 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT: ARTHUR JUDSON 
PENNSYLVANIA BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


La Scala to Be Reopened with Former Manhattan Baritone as One of Three Directors—Italian 
Composers Busy Bringing New Operas to Completion for Next Season—Leoncavallo at Work 
on New Operetta with Spectacular Titlke—American Soprano Wins New Honors in Beecham 
Production of ‘‘ Othello ’’—English Composer of “ Dante and Beatrice’’ Fails to Realize 
Operatic Possibilities of His Subject—Russian Pianist Introduces New Work for Pianoforte 
and Orchestra by French Composer—Joseph Holbrooke Completes Third Tour of Concerts in 
Aid of War Funds—News of Tenors of Former Seasons in New York 
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ERE is interesting news of a bari- 
ii tone favorite of yester-year. A new 
roject is afoot to reopen La Scala in 
he autumn under a three-headed man- 
gement, and one of the triumvirate is to 
Mario Sammarco, of fond Manhattan 
nemories. - 

Another baritone, Angelo Scandiani, 
vill be associated with Sammarco, while 
he third member of the new directorate 
if Italy’s foremost temple of opera will 
e Italo Vincentini. 

It is the aim of the new managers to 
issemble a company worthy of La Scala’s 
vest traditions, notwithstanding the at- 
tendant difficulties specifically due to 
war-time conditions. The new season 
will open in the second week of Septem- 
ber with a revival of Boito’s “Mefis- 
tofele.”’ 

There seems to be a growing tendency 
on the part of opera singers nowadays to 
turn impresario. Emma Carelli, one of 
ltaly’s foremost sopranos, has made a 
noteworthy success of her season as man- 
ager of the Costanzi in Rome, and it has 
also been chronicled in this place that 
Ugo Colombini, the tenor, who sang with 
the Boston and Montreal Opera compa- 
nies, is now the manager of an operetta 
company touring in South America. 

* * ok 


Italy Hears of Many New Operas 


Sundry and divers rumors are afloat 
in Italy concerning new operas that are 
absorbing the attention of various com- 
posers just now—some of them compos- 
ers of established reputation, others com- 
posers with reputations still in the mak- 
ing. 

Ruggiero Leoncavallo, despite the dis- 
couraging failure of most of his latter 
works to achieve even a small measure 
of success, cannot be regarded as in any 
sense a slacker. It is true that he seems 
to be more interested now in light opera 
than in works of more serious preten- 
tions, but if the inspiration for another 
“Pagliacci” fails him he is wise not to 
attempt to stretch the inspiration that 
does come to him in a framework 
for which it is not adapted. The new 
operetta on which he is now engaged is 
to bear the somewhat picturesque title 
‘Whose Is the Garter?” 

The composer Cilea, whose “Fedora” 
proved to be Lina Cavalieri’s principal 
vehicle during the Italian soprano’s first 
season at the Metropolitan, is said to be 
making a new opera entitled “Judith” 
ready for the launching. Then Ilde- 
brando Pizzetti, whose music drama 
based on “Fedre” attracted favorable at- 
tention in Italy a few seasons ago, is at 
work on a mystical work named “De- 
borah.” 

Edvardo Berlendis, whose “Liacle” 
was produced recently at Bergamo, has 
felt prompted to make an opera of Jean 
Richepin’s “The Vagabond.” This is the 
work used by the French composer 
Xavier Leroux for his “Le Chemineau,” 
vhich was a favorite for several seasons 
it the Opéra Comique in Paris. The 
italian composer’s work will also be 
‘alled “The Vagabond.” 

Then “La Tempesta,” an opera based on 
Shakespeare’s “Tempest,” is being fash- 
oned in the studio of Pietro Canonica, 
‘ Man whose name means nothing as 
vet to the music world outside Italy, 
ilbeit his reputation as a sculptor is 
robably not confined to his native land. 

Other novelties reported are “Not- 
urno Tragico,” by Ettore Bellini, known 
‘is a Neapolitan composer of songs and 
uccessful operettas; an Oriental and, 
nevitably, highly colored opera entitled 
Emiral,” by Bruno Barilli, and an oper- 
‘tta of diabolical import, “His Majesty 
Seelzebub,” by Alberto Randegger. 


* * * 


— 


Dante and His Beatrice in Opera 


By way of celebrating its jubilee just 
efore it wound up its season in London 
he other day, the Carl Rosa English 
Jpera Company, which has cradled so 
nany artists for Covent Garden and 
ther institutions of larger dimensions, 
ffered a special bill which enlisted the 
ervices of several former members of 


the company who have since traveled far 
in their careers. Notable among these 
jubilee “guests” of earlier affiliation were 
Zélie de Lussan, Ben Davies and Sir 
Henry J. Wood, the conductor. Scenes 
from “The Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
“Pagliacci” and “Tales of Hoffmann” 
made up the bill. 

One of the headline features of this 


the final scene Beatrice is dying. Dante 
is again late in coming, but the subse- 
quent situation has inspired the composer 
to write a duet of more impassioned 
character, and is the most memorable 
number of the work. It was a happy 
idea of the librettist to make Beatrice 
bid Dante immortalize their love in a 
great poem, but the subsequent angelic 
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Mme. Frances Alda and Giulio Gatti-Casazza at Fontainebleau, Photographed on 
Their Last Visit There 


venerable company’s season was the pre- 
miére of a new English opera, “Dante 
and Beatrice,” by an English composer 
named Stephen Philpot. The subject 
opens up vistas of inviting possibilities 
to a composer, and yet it is probably 
because of the lack of the melodramatic 


element that Italian composers have 
hesitated before it. The ambition of the 
English composer and his librettist 


seems to have been to provide an un- 
pretentious work on conventional lines 
designed to please the general public. If 
that was really the case, the choice of 
subject can scarcely be commended as a 
happy one. 


The opera begins rather auspiciously. 
After a short overture, neatly scored, a 
fugal episode effectively leads up to the 
raising of the curtain on a tableau vi- 
vant of Henry Holiday’s familiar picture 
depicting Dante’s first seeing Beatrice on 
the bridge crossing the Arno in Florence. 
This, says “Lancelot” in The Referee, is 
exceedingly well done, and it gives at 
once the right atmosphere to the opera. 

“The painter’s song in praise of Flor- 
ence is also good, but the weakness in 
dramatic perception becomes more ap- 
parent, particularly in the duet between 
Dante and Beatrice. The music is flow- 
ing and melodious, but contains little 
that is suggestive of the subtleties of 
early love. 


“Beatrice’s birthday festivities, which 
occupy the greater part of the second 
act, chiefly consist of a very pleasing 
ballet. It is consistent with Dante’s 
subdued love-making that he should be 
late at the ball and also consistent with 
Beatrice’s controlled emotion that she 
sings a duet with him, which is again 
distinguished by melodious passages. In 


hypotheosis is unnecessary, albeit it may 
contribute to the satisfaction of the gen- 
eral audience.” 

The part of Beatrice was “created” 
by the Australian soprano Beatrice Mi- 
randa, a sister of Lalla Miranda, who 
distinguished herself in the Educational 
Opera Season with which Oscar Ham- 
merstein preluded his last regular sea- 
son at the Manhattan. Lalla Miranda 
herself has returned to the Carl Rosa 
fold and has resumed some of her older 
roles, notably Gilda in “Rigoletto.” 

x ” a 


Zerola and Bassi Heard from Again 


Little has been heard of Nicola Zerola 
of recent years, but now comes word that 
this tenor of sensational high notes, who, 
for some unexplained reason, never quite 
achieved in this country the measure of 
success which his natural equipment 
prompted his admirers to predict for 
him, has been distinguishing himself in a 
series of special performances of “Trova- 
tore” at Spezia. 

In the same city Italo Cristalli, of a 
comparatively recent season with Metro- 
politan, has been singing Des Grieux in 
a special “Manon” series. 

Amedeo Bassi recently won new hon- 
ors at the Politeama in Livorno, where 
he appeared as Mario Cavaradossi in 
“Tosca.” The correspondent of Corriere 
di Milano finds it necessary to resort to 
the superlative “paradisiacal” to do jus- 
tice to Bassi’s singing of “O dolci baci.” 

* * * 


American Soprano Forging Ahead 


None of our young American women 
singers on foreign shores is forging 
ahead more satisfactorily than Jeanne 
Brola. This daughter of an American 


navy officer has become one of the pillars 
of Sir Thomas Beecham’s opera-in-Eng- 
lish enterprises, and she is constantly 
adding to her répertoire of lyric and dra- 
matic soprano roles. 

In Sir Thomas’ recent production of 
Verdi’s “Othello,” in London, it fell to 
the lot of the American soprano to sing 
Desdemona. Her reading conveyed the 
idea that Desdemona had more wifely ex- 
perience than she is commonly credited 
with, according to one London critic, who 


adds: “As usual, Mme. Brola sang ar- 
tistically. In the final act, her rendering 
of the beautiful ‘Willow Song’ and 


Prayer was somewhat too subdued, but 
there was no lack of dramatic intensity 
in the subsequent incidents, and I have 


never witnessed a more realistic death 
scene.” 
Robert Parker, another American 


source of strength to the millionaire con- 
ductor-impresario, had the réle of “the 
American Ambassador who has the ag- 
gravating habit of saying ‘Did I not tell 
you?’”’ as one reviewer describes Sharp- 
less, in the first “Madame Butterfly” of 
the present London season. 
* * * 


Joseph Holbrooke’s Many Concerts 


Joseph Holbrooke, the English com- 
poser, whose equipment as a concert pi- 
anist is of a high order, has been turning 
in the proceeds of his concerts to the 
funds for the wounded prisoners in Ger- 
many, the blinded soldiers, and the Red 
Cross Society. He recently completed 
the third concert tour he has made since 
the first of January in aid of these funds. 

* * * 


War Cannot Kill Opera in England 


In view of the recent raising of the 
military age in England and the great 
demands that country has been making 
upon its man-power generally, the fact 
that three or four opera companies can 
still be kept intact is looked upon as evi- 
dence of remarkable enterprise and re- 
sourcefulness. 

How it has been done in so far as the 
Carl Rosa Company is concerned is ex- 
plained by an official announcement is- 
sued by the director, to the effect that 
“every young man employed in the com- 
pany, with the exception of two or three 
principals hopelessly and totally rejected, 
has been through the trenches in France 
and has been discharged as disabled.” 
Even the loss of limbs has in many cases 
not incapacitated the artists, for the pub- 
lic is assured that “by-the aid of artifice 
all are enabled to pass for pretty stolid- 
looking men, and whatsoever may be 
amiss with their bodies is more ‘than 
made up for by the excellence of their 
voices.” 

This is gratifying news to the London 
Musical News, “gratifying from the fact 
that many who have suffered for their 
country have yet not been deprived of 
their professional livelihood; gratifying 
that in the face of the difficulties which 
beset enterprises of all kinds just now, it 
is yet found possible to keep the colors 
of opera flying.” 

* * 
New Addition to Pianist’s Répertoire of 
Concerted Works 


New compositions for pianoforte and 
orchestra of any artistic moment are few 
and far between. The Symphonic Fan- 
tasia by Georges Dorley, introduced by 
the Russian pianist Benno Moiseiwitsch 
at his recent concert with the Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra, in London, apparently 
impressed the critics as worthy of one 
hearing, at least. The concert giver 
placed it between Beethoven’s “Emperor” 
Concerto and the Liszt E-flat Concerto 
on his program, fashioned after Conti- 
nental models. 

The novelty has Struggle and Hope for 
its poetic basis. The contrast implied 
is cleverly worked out, according to the 
Referee. The theme of Hope is pro- 
nounced appropriately “soothing’’—sure- 
ly it should be more than merely “sooth- 
ing!”—and its treatment and influence 
are easy to follow. The pianoforte part 
is brilliant, but the chief interest is cen- 
tered in the orchestra part, which is 
especially effective. The composer 1s 
congratulated both on his work and its 
interpretation. 

* om 
Teresina Tua as a Teacher 


Years ago the name of Teresina Tua 
was one to conjure with in the world of 
violinists. At the height of her career 
she withdrew from the concert stage and 
confined her musical activities to the ped- 
agegical side of her art. 

The Milan Conservatory has been the 
headquarters of this once famous woman 
for a long time now, and there she 
brought forward, the other day, a group 
of talented pupils, who demonstrated the 
fact that Teresina Tua-Quadrio’s abili- 
ties as a teacher are quite commensurate 
with the gifts that made her a brilliant 
concert artist before she hyphenated her 
name. J. L. 
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Pianist Narrates Experiences as 
Soloist with New York 
Orchestra 


RANCES NASH, the pianist, is ex- 

tremely reticent about talking for 
publicity. Although anxious to make an 
artistic and popular success, Miss Nash, 
it seems, prefers to gain a reputation 
solely on the ground that she can play 
the piano well. All else seems to her 
besides the point, and she is unwilling to 
be drawn into conversation for publica- 
tion that does not deal directly with 
some phase of her work. 

Knowing Miss Nash’s reticence, the 
writer started forth to his appointment 
with misgivings as to the amount of 
material that he could glean for an in- 
terview. He arrived at Miss Nash’s cozy 
apartment just before she was to leave 
for her summer vacation at Heath, Mass. 
It is not a real “vacation” for the pian- 
ist, as may be judged by the fact that 
she declined an offer to concertize in 
South America this summer, preferring 
to use the time to prepare her programs 
for the coming season. 

We spoke of an interview that we had 
for MUSICAL AMERICA some three years 
ago, when Miss Nash, with her manager, 
Evelyn Hopper, came out of the West to 
live in New York. We also discussed 
an incident of last winter, when Miss 
Nash was engaged to play in Lancaster 
with the New York Symphony Orches- 
tra. The orchestra was playing an 
afternoon engagement in Philadelphia 
and was to play in Lancaster on the 
evening of the same day. The train 
was late and the orchestra did not ar- 
rive in Lancaster until nine o’clock. Miss 
Nash, besides having made a> hurried 
trip from the South, had some difficul- 
ties about her piano; added to these was 
the further delay of the orchestra. Try- 
ing as it was for the pianist, she never- 
theless gave a stirring performance of 
the Saint-Saéns Concerto with the or- 
chestra and proved herself an artist of 
marked self-céntrol and reserve powers. 
The writer was with the orchestra upon 
this occasion and can vouch for Miss 
Nash’s “calmness under fire.” 








ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


University School 
of Music 


Albert A. Stanley, Director; Albert Lock- 
wood, Theodore Harrison, Samuel P. Lock- 
wood, Earl V. Moore, Florence B. Potter, 


Heads of Departments. 25 Associate 


teachers, all master instructors. 
At the Ann Arbor May Festival 
Given by the School 


MUZIO — SHARLOW — MATZENAUER 
— ROBERTS — MARTINELLI — ALT- 
HOUSE — STRACCIARI — DELUCA — 
MIDDLETON — FERGUSON — GANZ 
and BONNET were the out-of-town solo- 


ists. 

ADA GRACE JOHNSON and LOIS MAR- 
JORY JOHNSTON, Sopranos; NORA 
CRANE HUNT, Contralto; TAMES HAM. 
ILTON and ODRA PATTON, Tenors; 
ROBERT DIETERLE and DAVID NASH, 
Baritones; EARL V. MOORE, Organist; 
DOROTHY WINES, Pianist, and FLOR- 
ENCE B. POTTER, who trained the Chil- 
dren’s Chorus, are all associated with the 
School, either as faculty members or as 
professional students. 

PROFESSIONAL STUDENTS 
desiring advanced study or coaching will be 
interested in the SUMMER SESSION 
which begins July 1, or the FALL SEMES.- 
TER, which begins Sept. 30. 


For catalogue or _ special 


address 
CHARLES A. SINK, 


Secretary 
e 130 Maynard Street 


“AN IDEAL LOCATION FOR SERIOUS 
STUDY BY SERIOUS STUDENTS.”’ 


information, 
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FRANCES NASH “CALM UNDER FIRE” 
WHEN TRAIN DELAYS ORCHESTRA 

















Frances Nash, Pianist 


Miss Nash’s record of appearances 
with the larger orchestras of America 
is notable. She has played twice with 
the Boston, New York Philharmonic and 
Minneapolis Symphony orchestras, with 
the New York Symphony, Kansas City, 
St. Louis and Milwaukee orchestras and 
has had return engagements with the 
Detroit, Tri-City Symphony and other 
orchestras. An auspicious European 
début could not be followed up on ac- 
count of the war. This may have been 
fortunate for the American artist, how- 
ever, as her aims bid fair to be realized 
on this side of the water. H. B 


SINGS OFTEN FOR TROOPS 








Harriet McConnell Entertains Men in 
Hospitals and Camps 


With Emma Frohman’s party, Har- 
riet McConnell, the New York contralto, 
sang at the Base Hospital at Camp Mer- 
ritt, Tenafly, N. J., on June 23. On June 
26 she sang at Fort Schuyler for the 
East Coast Defense Field Artillery at 
West Farms, N. Y. At the Actors and 
Actresses’ Home on Staten Island Miss 
McConnell appeared on June 30 with 
Daniel Frohman and Mana Zucca. July 
1 found her again singing for the men at 
Camp Merritt, forming with her mother, 
Mrs. Minnie McConnell, and her sister, 
Marie McConnell, the McConnell Trio, 
and with Rhea Silberta at the piano. 
She visited Governor’s Island with 
“Mother” Davidson and Mr. Frohman 
on July 3; sang at Camp Edge, Sea Girt, 
N. J., on July 5; at the Base Hospital 
at Camp Merritt, N. J., again on July 7, 
and on July 8, 9 and 10 at Camp Dix, 
this being her third trip there. On July 
11 she sang for the men of the Signal 
a Training Station at Little Silver, 


Miss McConnell’s brother has recently 
enlisted in the army and was expected to 
arrive at Little Silver on July 6, in 
which case there was a surprise in store 
for him to find his sister entertaining 
him and his fellow-soldiers there. 





Fort Wayne School of Music Gives 
Meritorious Final Concert 


ForT WAYNE, IND., June 29.—The 
closing concert of the European School 
of Music was given at the High School 
auditorium on June 29. A program of 
exceptional merit was offered, including 
compositions by Charles Pasco, Mary 
Winslow, Elfrieda Trier, Florence Hen- 
line and Carolyn Showalter. Ruth Lane, 
Carolyn Showalter, Henrietta Wassman, 
Florence Henline and Mary E. Winslow 
did piano work of a high character. The 
voice students presented were Evelyn 
Hinton, Carl Rippe, Camille Robinette, 
Irene Jones and Georgia Bauer. Helen 
Braun as only violinist had no competi- 
tor. Paul Mossman delivered an address 
at the close of the program on the great 
influence music has in the training of 
the mind, body and spirit. He also ex- 
pressed a grateful tribute to George 
Bailhe for the impetus he has given to 
musical life in this city and for the un- 
tiring energy with which he continually 
labors to raise the standard of music. 





Lucy Gates and George Barrére Booked 
to Open Ocean Grove Season 


On July 25 the Ocean Grove concert 
season will be opened with the appear- 
ance of Lucy Gates, American colora- 
tura, and George Barrére, flautist. Miss 
Gates and Mr. Barrére will give together 
the Mozart-Adam Variations. Instead 
of one tour for next season, as was orig- 
inally planned for the Pavley-Oukrain- 
sky Ballet and the Little Symphony, of 


which Mr. Barrére is conductor, it is be- 
ing found necessary to book two owing 
to the fact that the fall tour will be in- 
terrupted by the necessity of Messrs. 
Pavley and Oukrainsky appearing with 
the Chicago Opera Company, with which 
they are again to be affiliated for next 
season. 


Florence Keniston, Soprano, Heard in 
Many Concerts 


A full concert calendar holding 
many successful appearances has 
kept Florence Keniston, the New 


York soprano, busy during the past sea- 
son. Her recent engagements included 
appearances at the graduating. ex- 
ercises of the Rayson School in St. An- 
drew’s Church, New York, where she 
was heard in De Koven’s “Recessional”’ 
and Speaks’s “When the Boys Come 
Home.” Other concerts in which Mme. 
Keniston won laurels were at Hostess 
House Casino, Lake Cottage, Me.; in 
Portland and Hollis, Me.; Camp Alfred 
Vail, Little Silver, N. J., with Barbara 
Derby at the piano; Bailey Hall and 
Sage Chapel of Cornell University and 
the Women’s Club, Ithaca, N. Y. 





Dora de Phillippe’s Summer Activities 


Dora de Phillippe, soprano of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association, had promised 
herself a needed vacation and barely 
three weeks of it had elapsed when the 
wires to Massachusetts brought a re- 
quest that she come on to New York and 
then to Pittsburgh for an engagement 
with the Davis opera forces. Her work 
in Pittsburgh and in Philadelphia evoked 
marked admiration. She sang Nedda 
in “Pagliacci,” Musetta in “Boheme” and 
Micaela in “Carmen.” The contract ful- 
filled, she had hardly returned to her 
home in New York when a telephone ap- 
pointment called her off to a rehearsal 


for a Red Cross Carnival on Staten . 


Island on June 28. 





Lila Robeson Sings for the Soldiers at 
Camp Sherman, Ohio 


Lila Robeson, the American contralto 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, is 
spending the summer in Cleveland, 
where she is singing in church and has 
a class of voice pupils. She has also ap- 
peared at several private musicales with 
notable success. In addition to these 
activities she sings frequently for the 
soldiers. During June she spent three 
days at Camp Sherman, near Chillicothe, 
Ohio. 


A patriotic anthem entitled “U.S. A.,” 
by J. P. T. Kirsch, has been published 
by the composer in Chicago. Editions 
are issued for male, mixed and women’s 
(or children’s) voices. 





CHEERING CAMP CUSTER ME 





Detroit Musicians Generous in Their { 
—Noted Artists to Open Hall 





DETROIT, MICH., July 3.—Can 
Muzio and Amato will dedicate the 1 
building of the Arcadia Auditor} 
when completed. The Detroit Arena 
being remodeled and will be the fut 
home of the Philharmonic concerts. 

Detroit musicians are contributin; 
generous share toward the enterta 
ment of the soldiers at Camp Cust 
Last week Gail Chase, soprano; M 
Charles P. Larned, reader; Theod 
Eldridge, violinist, and Mrs. Elwin 
Sherrill spent four days at the ca 
giving concerts at all of the Y. M. C. 
huts. Harriet Story MacFarlane, 
prominent Detroit contralto, has devo 
the greater part of her time to cant 
ment work and has just left for a t 
of the Eastern camps. 


Tennessee Pianist Wins Favor in M 
ford (Conn.) Recital 


MILFORD, CONN., July 5.—Marga 
Eldredge, a young Tennessee piani 
pupil of Winfield V. Abell, gave a s 
cessful recital on July 3. Frederick 
B. Fowler, violinist, assisted her in Ha 
del’s Sonata in D for piano and vio! 
and, with Mr. Abell at the piano, in t). 
“Thais” “Meditation” and Beethoven's 
Minuet in G Miss Eldredge won mark« 
favor in Schubert’s A Flat Imprompt. 
the Schubert-Liszt “Hark! Hark! th 
Lark,” some Chopin pieces, Henselt’s “ 
I Were a Bird,” the Wagner-Liszt “Sony 
to the Evening Star” and Leschetizky’ 
“Two Larks.” She received a teacher's 
certificate in piano from the Hartford 
Conservatory of Music Summer Music! 
Institute, established four years ago |) 
Mr. Abell. 


Before leaving town for her vacatio 
Miss Peterson is devoting the remain 
ing weeks of her stay to the making of 
new records for the AX£olian Vocalion 
“The Last Rose of Summer,” “Anni 
Laurie” and the Gavotte from ‘Manon’ 
have just appeared after a long dela) 
caused by the disturbing element of & 
isting labor conditions. 





Utica, N. Y.—Speaking before 4 
capacity audience in the New Centur) 
Auditorium recently, Johannes Magen 
danz, a managing director of the Utica 
Conservatory of Music, dwelt upon the 
subject of “Democracy in Music.” The 
occasion was the twenty-ninth annua! 
commencement of the Utica Conserva 
tory, of which Mr. Magendanz is thi 
leading member of the faculty. 











and after. 


Season 1918-1919 


LEO ORNSTEIN 


Opening Engagements 

Philadelphia Orchestra (Soloist) 
November Ist and 2nd. 

Brooklyn Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
“ol 6th. Recital. 

New York Recital, Aeolian Hall, | 
November | 6th. | 

Tour of Mid-western towns, commencing at St. | 
Louis, November 22nd (re-engagement). 

Closing at Detroit (re-engagement) 


January 6th, 1919. 


Several dates available between these dates 


Later engagements include Pittsburgh Art | 
Society, in March. 


Mr. Ornstein has been booked for joint appearances with 


VERA BARSTOW, Violin, and 
HANS KINDLER, Violoncello 


Full particulars are gladly supplied by 
M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Knabe Piano 
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How Ray Sawyer Became “Musical Godmother” of 
Uncle Sam’s Military Forces 














Jotable Work of New York Busi- 
ness Woman in Gathering 
Musical Numbers for Our 
Troops Has Won Thanks from 
Secretaries Baker and Daniels- 
How Her Idea Was Brought to 
Fruition 

Providence, R. l., 


(\NE would think that the task of sup- 

plying every band, orchestra, quar- 
et, musical and glee club in the Ameri- 
an army, navy and marine corps, 
vhether on the high seas or stationed in 
his country or France or the Philippines 
x any other spot on the globe, with all 
the music they can use, was one requir- 
ing somewhat of an organizatiton. It 
s:°The work is being done by an organ- 
ization in New York, but the peculiar 
thing about it is that this is a one-per- 
son organization, without assistants or 
stenographers or even an office boy— 
without anything, in fact, but one little 
woman who believes in her work as she 
believes in life and who is wrapped up 
heart and soul in the daily routine of 
seeing that every uniformed boy serving 
under the American flag may hear and 
sing the latest music that is published in 
\merica. 

This organization is Ray C. Sawyer, of 
New York, and it all came about in the 
following manner. Last summer Miss 
Sawyer was the assistant secretary of 
the recruiting committee of the late 
Mayor Mitchel’s Committee of National 
Defense and in that capacity she one 
day found herself at a camp near New 
York where one of the Brooklyn regi- 
ments was posted. There were other 
visitors there and the band played in 
their honor. The band played for some 
time, but it used the same numbers over 
many times. Miss Sawyer remarked this 
to a lieutenant. 

“You see,” said the lieutenant, “the 
government doesn’t spend much of any 
money buying new music for the army.” 

Miss Sawyer had an idea. “I will 
adopt this band,” she said, “if you will 
let me.” 

That was the beginning of it. Shortly 
afterward she went back to the camp 
and gave the band 100 pieces of the new- 
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est and best popular music that she could 
find in New York. Not only that, but 
she took the baton from the band leader 
and put the men through the paces her- 
self. It was a big day for the regiment 
and Miss Sawyer was called its “Musical 
Godmother.” 

The name stuck and the fame of the 
“Musical Godmother” traveled as far 
over the world as the American flag had 
been carried by the boys of Uncle Sam. 
Miss Sawyer was deluged with letters 
asking her to adopt bands and other mu- 
sical organizations in every branch of 
the service and in every quarter of the 
globe. 


Thanks from High Officials 


At first she thought she might take 
the New York State regiments under her 
care. But it was not destined to stop at 
that. The Department of the East, down 
on Governor’s Island, reported her activ- 
ities to Washington and shortly she had 
a letter from Secretary of War Baker 
thanking her for what she had done and 
asking that she take the whole army 
under her care. Secretary Daniels fol- 
lowed, bespeaking her labors for the 
navy, and Major-General Bassett fol 
lowed suit for the marines. 
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Has Adopted Bands and Other 
Musical Organizations in Every 
Branch of the Service — Co- 
operation from the Music Pub- 


lishers Does Her Job After 
Business Hours — Scope of the 
Task 


Thus Miss Sawyer’s idea had come to 
its fruition. She had suddenly become 
a national figure, and she set out to do 
her part toward winning the war with- 
out engaging assistance of any kind and 
without her work costing the govern- 
ment a cent. 

The first thing she did was to see the 
big music publishers and put the matter 
squarely up to them. They gave her 
a month to show that she could do 
what she said she could do. She made 
good, and fifty or sixty of them, the 
biggest musical publishers in the United 
States, agreed to supply her with the 
cream of their output in as great quan- 
tity as she should desire. 

Now Miss Sawyer was not a woman of 
means who took up a war hobby to help 
while away idle hours. She was a busi- 
ness woman and her regular job was as- 
sistant to the Director of the Junior De- 
partment of the Atlantic Division of the 
Red Cross, and in the Red Cross offices 
in Twenty-third Street she spent the 
hours of every business day. From her 
new and self-imposed task this other 
work, itself of signal war value to the 
country, must not suffer. 

So Miss Sawyer decided to keep her 
duties as “Musical Godmother” strictly 
to the after-business hours and to per- 
form them at her home at 17 Hamilton 
Place. To be sure, she had one hour 
every noon for lunch, and what moments 
of that she could spare she spent in go- 
ing the rounds of the publishers and 
keeping in touch with what they were 
doing. Then, every Saturday afternoon 
she took all the new pieces which she 
might have collected during the week 
down to the U. S. S. Recruit, the “Street 
Dreadnaught” of New York, and with 
baton in hand tried them out with her 
own pet band of forty-five men. 


Works Till Midnight 


But it has been within the walls of her 
home and during the evening hours that 
she has accomplished most of the real 
work connected with the job. It has en- 
gaged her every night until midnight 
and often an hour or two beyond that. 
Every night she rolls and wraps up and 
ties up from sixty to seventy-five pack- 
ages of music for the morning’s mailing. 
Every month she sends out from her 
home between 9000 and 10,000 orches- 
trations, between 15,000 and 18,000 pieces 
of sheet music and about 5000 so-called 
chorus slides, from which the choruses 
of popular songs may be flashed upon 
“movie” screens. 

Before all these selections can be sent 
away they have to be thoroughly tried 
out and censored and a list kept of the 
disposition made of every individual 
piece so as to avoid duplication. All this 
work is the daily, or rather the nightly, 
portion of Miss Sawyer. When she be- 
gan the work she used to get her two 
sisters to help her carry the morning 
load to the post office several blocks 
away, but the post office people found 
out about that and put a parcel box just 
outside her front door. 

“T want to tell you that I will not al 
low the boys in uniform to be used as a 
dumping ground for old and slow-selling 
stock that the publishers want to get rid 
of,’ Miss Sawyer said to the writer. “1 
want only the newest and best, and that 
is what I get. Before I began this work 
the songs the soldiers were getting were 
the things that had been forgotten on the 
street or else had sung themselves into 
insipidity. Now they get the very latest 
popular pieces. 


“Here is a letter I got the other day,”’ 
she said, turning aside and opening a 
drawer of her desk. “It is from a chap- 
lain on one of the big battleships.” 

The letter read: “I do not know how 
familiar you are with life aboard a 
United States battleship, but you must 
know something about it or else you have 
accidentally found one of our great needs. 
1 am very proud of our band and don’t 
think I am boasting when I say it is the 
best in the fleet, but until the big pack- 
age came from you we had been greatly 
hampered from lack of music.” 

“And I get hundreds just like it,” ex- 
plained Miss Sawyer. “Here is another 
letter from the boys in a dugout just 
back of the front line trenches in France, 
here’s one from a post of marines down 
in San Domingo and another from a fort 
up in New England. They all tell the 
same story—new cheer and spirit, new 
determination brought by the music I 
have sent them. 

“And the work is growing. I am add- 
ing to my mailing list every day and 
all I am asking of the public is that if 
anyone knows of any band or any mu- 
sical club anywhere in the service which 
has not yet benefited from my work that 
they will let me know so that I may get 
in touch with them. I can help a lot in 
winning the war and I think I am 
helping.” 


SIXTEEN-YEAR-OLD BOY 
WINS CANADIAN PRIZE 


Jean Kaster, Violoncellist, Is Awarded 
“Prix d’Europe” Offered by 
Montreal 


MONTREAL, CAN., June 24.—Jean Kas- 
ter, violinist, of Montreal, aged sixteen, 
a pupil of J. B. Dubois, has received 
from the Montreal Government the “Prix 
d’Europe,” at the Ecole Polytechnique. 
The prize gives the winner the privilege 
of two years’ study in Europe and $3,000 
in money. 

The other contestants were Misses 
Failles and Cing-Mars of Montreal and 
Miss Lavigne of Quebec, pianists. 

The jury who awarded the prize were 
Arthur Laurendeau, president of the 
Academy of Music; Boris Duner, the dis- 
tinguished Russian artist, teacher of 
plano at the Canadian Conservatory; 
Albert Chamberland, violinist, of Mon- 
treal; Edward J. Trudel, pianist and 
conductor, of Quebec, and M. Saget, the 
French violoncellist, resident of Mon- 
treal. 

Pupils mentioned with distinction were 
Lucile Dompierre, Amanda Michaud, 
Clarisse Canbin and Alexandrine La- 
combe, piano, and Stella Dumas, violin. 





Mme. de Tréville Scores in Rochester 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., July 6.—Yvonne de 
Tréville scored a pronounced success in 
this city recently, when she sang the aria 
from “Un Ballo in Maschera.” The so- 
prano also sang with dramatic effect 
Rogers’s “War,” “Dear Lad o’ Mine,” by 
Gena Branscombe, and “The Americans 
Come,” by Fay Foster. 





Nina Morgana to Appear in Concert 


with Caruso 
Nina Morgana has been engaged to ap 
pear with Caruso in a concert at Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y., on Aug. 17. 





After his successful appearance in 
Brooklyn two seasons ago in a joint 
program with Olive Fremstad and his 
recital given last season in the series 
under the auspices of the Brooklyn In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences, Arthur 
Shattuck has been re-engaged for an- 
other Brooklyn appearance at the same 
series for next season. 





Kugene R. Tappen, tenor, was heard 
in a concert in East Orange, N. J., on 
June 26, singing songs by Hawley, Sind- 
ing, Elliot, Clay Smith’s “Sorta Miss 
You” and Penn’s “Magic of Your Eyes.” 
He was received with warm favor and 
obliged to repeat the Penn song. 

FAIRMONT, W. VA.—Lamer Satterfield, 
local tenor, gave a concert for the W. S. 
S. Campaign on June 25 at the Diamond 
Street M. E. Church. 
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More Than 150 American Composers 
and Artists at Cincinnati Convention 





All Records for Representation of Native Music Were Excelled by Ohio Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation—Many Leading Musicians Appeared on Programs 














By ELLA MAY SMITH 


OLUMBUS, OHIO, July 4.—yYour 
Cincinnati correspondent has sent 
you a full account of the thirty-second 


--annuat convention of the Ohio Music 


Teachers’ Association held last week, but 
there are a few significant items of in- 
terest which seem to be well worth re- 
calling, as the Ohio association is the 
first association to plan such a program, 
exploiting the work of the American 
composer. 

In the first place, Sidney Durst, dean 
of the Cincinnati Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Guild of Organists, requested the 
members of the Guild to present the 
work of the American composer in the 
services of their various churches on 
the Sunday preceding the convention in 
compliment to the Ohio teachers, who 
would assemble-on June 25. This sum- 
mary is all the more surprising when one 
thinks how many musicians are doing 
war work at this time, and the added 
expense of railroad travel and hotel 
expenses keeping many of those away 
who regularly attend. 

The speakers of authority who ap- 
peared in person or by proxy (sending 
the paper to be read, and only two were 
unable to come) were: 


Rev. Frank Nelson, rector of Christ 
Church, Cincinnati, Invocation and Wel- 
come; Lawrence Maxwell, Address, Cin- 
cinnati Music Festival, Cincinnati; Nico- 
lai Sokoloff, New York, Address, “The 
Ideal Orchestra Conductor”; President 
W. W. Boyd of Western College for 
Women, Oxford, Ohio, Address, “The 
Composer’s Fellowship at Oxford,” oc- 
cupied by Edgar Stillman-Kelley; Mrs. 
Edward MacDowell, Address and Re- 
cital, “The MacDowell Colony at Peter- 
borough”; Mrs. Albert J. Ochsner, pres- 
ident of the National Federation of 
Musical Clubs, Chicago, Address, “The 
Ideals of the National Federation”; Mrs. 
Alice Bradley, president State Federa- 
tion of Musical Clubs, Cleveland, “The 
State Federation”; Karl H. Eschman, 
director of music, Dennison University, 
Granville, Ohio, “Primitive Musical In- 
struments”; Frances Eliot Clark, direc- 
tor of Education of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company, Camden, N. J., “The 
Educational Value of the Talking Ma- 
chine”; Louis Victor Saar, Chicago, Lec- 
ture-Recital, “From a Composer’s Work- 
shop”; Felix Hughes, Cleveland, “Com- 
mon Sense in Tone Production and 
Voice Control”; Adella Prentiss Hughes, 
Cleveland, “The Concert Manager’s 
Place in a Community”; Helen Hinkle, 
Cincinnati, “Diction in Speech and 
Song”; Samuel Richard Gaines, Colum- 
bus, “Singing, the Intangible Art’; 
Thomas J. Kelley, Cincinnati, ‘Termi- 
nology in Singing”; Carl W. Grimm, Cin- 
cinnati, “American Writers of Har- 
mony”; Dr. Louis G. Sturm, Cincinnati, 
“The Propagation of Musical Fallacies”; 
Lynell Reed, Toledo, “The Bogie Man”; 
Theodor Bohlmann, Cincinnati, “Palaes- 
tra Digatorum”; D. W. Miller, Norwood, 
“The Importance of Piano Study”; Wal- 
ter H. Aiken, Cincinnati, “The Outlook 
for Public School Music”; Harrison de 
la Baron, Oxford, “The Relation of Har- 
mony and Appreciation”; Mme. Louise 
Dotti, Cincinnati, “What Constitutes an 
Opera Singer?”; Minnie Tracey, Cin- 
cinnati, “The American Singer at Home 
and Abroad”; Grace G.-Gardner, Cin- 
cinnati, “Opera in English’; Ralph 
Lyford, Cincinnati, “The American Con- 
ductor of Opera”; James H. Rogers, 
Cleveland, “The Status of the American 
Composer.” 

Pianists who gave recitals were: 
Howard Brockway, New York; Pasquale 
Tallarico, Wilton, N. H.; Louis Victor 
Saar, Chicago; Helen Pugh, Columbus; 
Emily Church Benham, Columbus; Myra 
Reed, Cincinnati; Irene Gardner, Cin- 
cinnati; Lucille Wilkin, Connersville, 


Ind. 

The accompanists were: Lillian 
Plogstedt, Cincinnati; Adella Prentiss 
Hughes, Cleveland; Neva Remde San- 


dau, Cincinnati; Gladys Shailer, Dan- 


ville, Ky.; Gertrude Dalton Thorp, Cin- 
cinnati; Louise Harrison Snodgrass, 
Cincinnati; Mildred Henderson, Chicago. 

The singers were: Oley Speaks, solo- 
ist; Clara Bancroft, Oxford, contralto, 
soloist; Mrs. Frank A. Seiberling, 
Akron, contralto, soloist; Rena Titus, 
Cleveland, soprano, soloist; Zelina Bar- 
tholomew, Cincinnati, coloratura _ so- 
prano, soloist; Mrs. Clifford Bennett, 
Cincinnati, soloist; Dora Grimm, Cincin- 
nati; Mrs. Edward Steigelman, Mrs. 
Dell Kendall Werthner, Cincinnati, so- 
prano; Mrs. Martha Wilson Hersh, Cin- 
cinnati, soloist; Eleanor Bain, Cincin- 
nati; Mrs. Mary Conrey Thuman, Cin- 
cinnati, soprano; Mrs. Rose Fisher 
Smith, Cincinnati; Mrs. Robert J. Thu- 
man, soloist; Glyn Morris, soloist; Fred 
Baden, Erwin Meyer, Robert J. Thuman, 
soloist; H. C. Lerch, E. P. Weidinger, 
Mrs. William A. Reed, soloist; Char- 
lotte Sandmann, Cincinnati, soloist; 
Marguerite Hukill, Cincinnati, soloist; 
Cora Taylor, Cincinnati, soloist; Clara 
Thomas Ginn, Cincinnati, soloist; Man- 
uel Valles, Cincinnati, soloist; Louise 
Todhunter, Cincinnati, soloist; chorus of 
100 voices in “The Beatitudes,” by 
George Leighton, and “Peace with a 
Sword,” by Mabel Daniels, directed by 
John A. Hoffmann, Cincinnati; Joseph 
Veto, harpist, Cincinnati. 

The organists were: Albert Riemen- 
schneider, Berea, soloist; Sidney Durst, 
Cincinnati, soloist; Grace Chapman, Cin- 
cinnati, soloist Alma Strautman, Cincin- 
nati, soloist; Margaret MacGregor, 
Springfield, soloist, played her whole 
vroup without notes. 

Composers present with works were: 
lioward Brockway, pianist, New York 
City; James H. Rogers, organist, Cleve- 
land; Louis Victor Saar, pianist, Chi- 
cago; Pier Adolfo Tirindelli, violinist, 
Cincinnati; Romeo Gorno, pianist, Cin- 
cinnati; George Leighton, pianist, Cin- 
cinnati; Oley Speaks, baritone, Colum- 
bus; Paul Bliss, Cincinnati; Joseph 
Surdo, Norwood, teacher of public school 
music; Ralph Lyford, director of opera, 
Conservatory, Cincinnati; C. Hugo 
Grimm, Cincinnati; W. Otto Miessner, 
Milwaukee, teacher of music in State 
Normal School. 

Composers represented by their works 
were: Edgar Stillman-Kelley, Oxford; 
Arthur Foote, Brookline, Mass.; Edward 
Burlingame Hill, Cambridge, Mass.; 
I‘rederick A. Converse, Boston; George 
Chadwick, Boston; Mabel Daniels, Bos- 
ton; Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Hillsboro, 
Mass.; Mary Turner Salter, Boston; 
Chalmers Clifton; A. Walter Kramer, 
New York City; Victor Herbert, New 
York City; Harriet Ware, New York 
City; F. B. de Leone, Akron; Gena 
Branscombe, New York City; Charles 
W. Cadman, Los Angeles, Cal.; Theo- 
dore Lieurance; Harry T. Burleigh, New 
York City; lLavallee, Canada; John 
Alden Carpenter, Chicago; Ralph Bald- 
win, Hartford, Conn.; Will Macfarlane, 
Portland, Me.; Ralph Kinder, Philadel- 
phia; Clarence Dickenson, Brooklyn, N. 
Y.; R. Spaulding Stoughton, Worcester, 
Mass.; Gordon Balch Nevin, Boston; 
Gottfried Federlein, New York City; 
Homer Bartlett, New York City; Arthur 
Whiting, New York City; Arne Olde- 
berg, Evanston, Ill.; Samuel Bollinger, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Wilson G. Smith, Cleve- 
land; Edward MacDowell, Dudley Buck, 
John P. Scott, Edward Kreiwe, Ethel 
Hier, Madisonville, Ohio; Pietro Fior- 
idia, New York City; Stanley B. Avery, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Frank van _ der 
Stucken, Texas; William Dichmont, Ed- 
ward Horsman, Edna Rosalind Park, 
Katherine Glenn, Charles Gilbert Spross, 
New York City; Campbell-Tipton, Chi- 
cago; Frank Bibb, Eleanor Everest 
I’reer, Chicago. 

There was probably never such a list 
of native compositions given during one 
convention before, and it is well worth a 
chronicle as the first of what is bound 
to be numerous hearings of the American 
composer. No compositions were re- 
quested. The performers were allowed 
to make ‘he‘r own selections, the well- 
known American composers having 
fewer representations than might have 
been expected. 

At the end of the first day, when some 
members of the association discovered 
that twenty-five American compositions 
had been heard and enjoyed as much as 


they had ever enjoyed any concert of 
any nations’ compositions, there was in- 
creased and ever increasing interest in 
what the three days would bring forth. 
It is not too much to say that there is a 
strong determination among the mem- 
bers of the Ohio Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation to’ continue to explore and dis- 
cover what is worth while in America, 
and hereafter give it a fair and just 
maesure of attention. 

There was even a_ suggestion that 
there were enough fine composers re- 


siding in Ohio to give an entire conven 
tion of four days another year and 
enough great artists to perform ever) 
one of them. A glance over the list wil! 
make the reader agree, for Ohio is ric} 
in “pay dirt” as they call gold and silve 
in the mining country, which will assay 
100 per cent pure metal. 

We might go further and give an en 
tire convention out of the product of 
three cities, Cincinnati, Cleveland anc 
Columbus. 

A lot of interesting things developed 
as they always do when music teachers 
are gathered together for public good 
and it was a delight to the layman t 
have the material and tools of the com 
poser talked of so familiarly and th: 
finished product spread before the asso 
ciation. 

There is intense interest in the cre 
ative art of America as there never was 
before, and the Ohio Music Teachers 
Association would like to hear from the 
New York association about the awak- 
ened interest in the science and art of 
musical composition as the American 
does it. 








ARMED WITH BANJO 
SOPRANO WILL VISIT 
FRENCH CANTONMENTS 








Photo by E. F. Foley 
Florence Nelson, American Soprano, to 
Entertain Men at Front 


There is a more or less elegant saying 
about every dog having his day, which 
may very well be applied in the case of 
musical instruments. Formerly the banjo 
was an instrument of the mongrel type, 
very much despised by the musical art- 
ist. Since the artists have been singing 
in the trenches, however, unless one is 
willing to put up with rusty old pianos 
of a very ancient vintage, pianos are 
not to be counted on for accompaniments, 
and hence banjos are once again taken 
into the affections of the artists. _ 

Florence Nelson, lyric soprano, is one 
of the singers to bring the banjo into its 
own. Miss Nelson, who gives recitals 


in costume, is being sent to France by 
the Y. M. C. A. to entertain the men at 
the front. She is to carry her banjo 
with her, and as she plays her own ac- 
companiments, she will be able to travel! 
into remote camps, where no entertain- 
ers have appeared before. It has been 
quite impossible to get pianos to the 
more inaccessible cantonments abroad. 





Edith Kingman, Soprano, Recovers from 
Injury 


Edith Kingman, lyric soprano, under 
R. E. Johnston’s management, is con- 
valescing after an injury which was in- 
curred eight weeks ago. Miss Kingman 
and Alice Pulsifer, her accompanist, will 
visit New York July 20 preparatory to 
taking up their permanent residence in 
the metropolis. They will be guests at 
the North End Hotel, Ocean Grove, N. 
J., to be present at Caruso’s coming con- 
cert at the Auditorium. Miss Kingman 
is scheduled to appear at various Red 
Cross concerts in conjunction with Hans 
Kronold, ’cellist, during August. 





J. Warren Erb Took Prominent Part in 
Educators’ Convention 


Associated with Will Earhart, direc- 
tor of music in the Pittsburgh public 
schools, in the recent convention at Pitts- 
burgh of the National Education Asso- 
ciation was J. Warren Erb, the Pitts- 
burgh pianist, accompanist and choral 
director. Mr. Erb served with Mr. Ear- 
hart, Osbourne McConathy, Peter W. 
Dykema and Arnold J. Gantvoort in 
taking charge of the musical portion of 
the convention’s program. 





Therese Oliver-Pixly, mezzo-soprano, 
sang for an audience of 1500 troops at 
Camp Tremont, Cal., during June, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Howard Manley Hug- 
gins. Her offerings included “The Magic 
of Your Eyes,” by Arthur A. Penn, which 
was encored. 





Edward Lankow, the basso, now under 
the management of Antonia Sawyer, has 
been engaged to appear in joint recital 
with Maria Barrientos the coming sea- 
son. 














Lucy Gates Sees Change in America’s 
Attitude Toward Its Own Artists 











x 





‘6 COUPLE of years ago I was in- 
vited to a contest of athletic 
sports up at the grounds of the New 
York Athletic Club at Travers Island,” 
remarked Lucy Gates, the noted Ameri- 
can coloratura soprano, recently. “It 
was a joyous experience and one long to 
be remembered—but it left me sad. 
“IT was just back from Europe, and ‘as 
a result was intensely American. I had 
felt that as an American who had made 
good abroad I would be received with 


éclat. I was not. And the longer I was 
here the more it was brought home to me 
that I would not be—not because I 
wasn’t making good, I was; but because 
I was an American. That placed me on 
the handicap list. While all about me 
were foreign, so-called, artists, who would 
not have received toleration in their own 
country, making the big appearances I 
craved and to which I felt I was entitled. 
And then I went up to the athletic meet, 
and there I saw that the justice which 


was denied to Americans in the great 
and important field of artistic enterprise 
was amply, abundantly, given to them 
in the negligible field of athletic en- 
deavor. Here the spirit was—‘Well, if 
that foreigner can “put it over” us, we 
want to see it.’ It was the true American 
spirit I had dreamed of. 

“But times have changed; the war has 
made us realize our resources, yes, even 
our artistic resources, and value them 
proudly. Nowadays when I step out on 
the stage I no longer have to fight down 
that atmosphere of toleration which for- 
merly made me want to run away and 
cry, instead of coming out smilingly and 
giving of my best. And in the triumphs 
which have come to me nothing has 
thrilled me so much or been a more force- 
ful incentive than the fact that I, an 
American, was running my race equally 
with the big foreign artists, and that 
Americans were backing me up. I am 
sure it is much the same feeling that our 
boys in France have when they hear that 
the Liberty Loans have gone ‘over the 
top.’ ” 
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Came to Be Written 





‘Red Tape Hinders Artists in 
NMeeping Soldiers Cheerful”’ 


| Lieutenant Hilliam, Song Composer, Ex-Recruiting Officer and 
| Musical Prodigy, Says Our Men Must Have More Amuse- 
ment — Author of Popular War Song, He Tells How It 














fs Bentley C. Hilliam, a young 
Lieutenant of Engineers, English 
by birth, resident in British Columbia for 
ten years, has come the distinction of 
writing a war-song, “Freedom For All, 
Forever,” which has been officially ap- 
proved by Secretaries Baker and Daniels 
and received the stamp of artists’ com- 


mendation from David Bispham and 
John Philip Sousa. 
When a representative of MusICcAL 


AMERICA talked with the young English- 
man recently, he was interestingly frank 
about his work and himself. 

“The title of the song,” he said, “was 
the result of a competition instituted by 
300 newspapers of the West and Middle 
West for the discovery of a good ‘slogan’ 
to use in Red Cross work and Liberty 
loan drives, and so on. The slogan 
‘freedom For All, Forever,’ was sug- 
gested by a California school mistress, 


Marion Coop. Then it occurred to the 
committee that a song written to that 
title would be very desirable, but it 
seemed impossible to get one. The Major 
in charge of the transport work in which 
I was engaged asked me to try what I 
could do; and I did. I wrote both words 
and music between two in the after- 
noon, when he spoke of it to me, and six 
in the evening, when I mailed the song 
completed to the people in charge. 
Rather to my surprise, I assure you, it 
had an extraordinary success. It was 
used in Red Cross and Liberty Loan 
drives, it got the official and personal 
approval of the Secretaries of the Navy 
and of War and the last I heard of it 
Representative Van Dyke introduced a 
bill into the House to make its title the 
national slogan.” 

“Was it your first work of the kind?” 
he was asked. 

“No,” he said. “I have written music 
in an untrained sort of way ever since I 
can remember. Mr. Sousa was very 
much surprised when I was obliged to 
admit to him that I had no teaching in 
harmony or counterpoint and only the 
half-hour-a-week music teaching that is 
included in a general way in my school 
work.” 


Lieutenant Hilliam’s Career 


Mr. Hilliam was born in Northumber- 
land: and studied at Scarborough Col- 
lege in Yorkshire, on the coast which 
was bombarded several times by the Ger- 
mans. He has lived for the last ten or 
eleven years in Canada, enlisting in Van- 
couver as soon as the war broke out, and 
gaining his commission as Lieutenant of 
Engineers there. But when it became 
necessary for Sir Sam Hughes to use 
all available talent for recruiting pur- 
poses the eye of the Canadian recruiting 
office fell on the young British Colum- 
bian, whose extraordinary talent for im- 
provisation at the piano and in the writ- 
ing of clever ballads had become mean- 
time well known. As the author of the 
song “Knocking the K Out of Kaiser,” 
he had already gained a certain amount 
of prominence, and the fact that David 
Bispham and Florence Macbeth, the 
American singers, as well as Clara Butt 
and Kennerly Rumford, the English 
artists, sang his songs frequently, by no 


means tended to lessen his claim to at- 
tention. 

His success in attracting recruits after 
and during his concerts won the attention 
and approval of the Governor-General of 
Canada, the Duke of Connaught, and 





Bentley C. Hilliam, English Lieutenant 


Who Composed the 
Song, “Freedom for 


of Engineers, 
Popular War 
All Forever” 


when, with the adoption of conscription 
in Canada, the young officer’s activities 
as winner of recruits ceased, he was 
given a furlough by the military au- 
thorities for the purpose of going on 
with his musical work. 

Lieutenant Hilliam’s gift of impro- 
visation is an extraordinary one, as he 
proves to the Rivoli audiences and has 
shown to Hippodrome crowds. It is an 
instance of “musical humor” developed 
into unusual travesty. One of his favor- 
ite amusements in-that line is to take 
the theme of “Tipperary” and develop 
it first as a Liszt Hungarian Rhapsodie 
and then as a Chopin waltz to the de- 
light of his hearers. 

“Tt does please the people,” he ad- 
mitted. “You see, it appeals to the cul- 
tured musician because he, and he alone, 
recognizes the Liszt and Chopin manner 
just as you would care for an amusing 
parody on Kipling’s style, knowing a 
great deal of Kipling. Then, we will 
say, if the parody were changed to one 
in Hardy’s manner that would enter- 
tain you, because in thé same way you 
know Hardy. Then, on the other hand, 
the persons who don’t know music in- 
timately, like the ‘swing’ of the music 
and the way in which the ‘Tipperary’ 
motif, which they of course know, keeps 
appearing and reappearing.” 


The Clinging “Red Tape” 


Over the effect of music in the present 
war he was most enthusiastic. ‘“Speak- 
ing as a private,” he said, “for I have 
been one, I can say truthfully that noth- 
ing in the world next to military knowl- 
edge is so necessary to the men as 
music, as entertainment, of any kind; of 
all kinds. Decent diversion is absolutely 
a sine qua non in the soldier’s life. In 
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that connection I feel that I must sug- 
gest that while your camps are splen- 
didly organized in every other way, from 
my experience there is far too much ‘red 
tape’ hindering the would-be enter- 
tainer, and far too little arrangement to 
help him, even in getting to the camps. 
Also, it should not be necessary to give 
up the work, as has been done in some 
cases, because one doesn’t approach the 
camp through an existing monopoly, such 
as a theater or vaudeville trust. I sin- 
cerely hope that as your splendid men 
are well equipped in everything else 
they will not, in future, be so sadly han- 
dicapped by the lack of a proper execu- 
tive function in some circles. 

“The soldier’s day is over at 4.30, you 
see. If from that time on he has abso- 
lutely nothing to do the result is going 
to be a bad one. He’ll go from boredom 
to brooding; from brooding to grumbling; 
and as Kipling says, practically into hys- 
teria. He’ll begin to growl because the 
non-commissioned officers have _privi- 
leges that he hasn’t, presently; and 
presently he’ll go farther and _ resent 
orders from the commissioned man. 
None of which is in the slightest de- 
gree necessary if he has something to 
take his thoughts off himself; in a word, 
the sort of amusement that hundreds of 
artists are willing to give him; music, 
lighter or heavier, according to his 
tastes, clean fun and clean, humorous 
songs as well as those that stir him to 
enthusiasm and to the giving of his best 
to his country. Above all, music for the 
soldier; always, and every day music, if 
you want to keep up his morale.” 





NEW MARCHES WIN FAVOR 





New Works by Hadley and Resta 
Played by Goldman’s Band 


The open-air concert of Edwin Franko 
Goldman’s band on July 5, at Columbia 
University, was made especially inter- 
esting by the performance of two new 
war marches, one written by the noted 
American composer, Henry Hadley, the 
other the work of Rocco Resta, the gifted 
young leader of the Fifteenth C. A. C. 
Band. Both were enthusiastically ap- 


‘plauded. 


Mr. Resta directed the second half of 
the program, including his own march, 
with feeling and careful musicianship. 
Under his baton, Percy Grainger played 
with the band the Liszt Hungarian Fan- 
tasie, in which once more the pianist 
demonstrated his rhythmic endowment, 
as well as his brilliant technique. Mr. 
Grainger’s tone was charming in this 
number. The band and soloist also 
played the Rimsky-Korsakoff “Schehera- 
zade” music and Mr. Grainger added an 
encore. The entire program was re- 
ceived with interest and appreciation by 
a large audience. CG. P. 





456 High School Pupils Ask for Musi~ 
Credits 


St. Louis, Mo., July 5.—The Art Pub- 
lication Society has just received a tele- 
gram from Alexander Henneman, Di- 
rector of Music Department of Sisters’ 
College at Washington, reading as fol- 
lows: ‘Four hundred and fifty-six pupils 
of high schools affiliated with the Cath- 
olic University of America have asked for 
Music Credits on the Progressive Series 
of Piano Lessons this year, this being 
the first year credits were granted. The 
faculty did not expect more than twelve 
examinations. Returns surprised every- 
body.” 





Edith M. Aab and R. W. Jones Sing to 
Sailors at New Haven 


New HAVEN, CONN., July 4.—An ex- 
cellent concert was given last evening at 
the Naval Training Station by Edith H. 
Aab, contralto; Robert Wynne Jones, 
tenor, and Hilda Boyd, reader. Miss Aab 
scored in songs by Novello, Clutsam, 
Speaks, Chadwick, Lieurance and Phil- 
lips, and Mr. Jones in songs by Burleigh, 
Bartlett, Speaks, Penn, and some Irish 
and Welsh folk songs. Both singers have 
been giving their services in this work 
for the National War Work Council. 
They were applauded to the echo and 
obliged to give encores. Together they 
sang Hildach’s “Passagebird’s Farewell” 
and an “Il Trovatore” duet splendidly. 
Mrs. Stephen C. Hart was the accompa- 
nist. 





Pa.—Harold S. Briggs 
recently with Flavien 
VanDerveken. The program consisted of 
modern works. Mrs. Helen Newitt 
Evans, now of New York, is at present 
in this city as soloist at Elm Park and 
winning much favor. Mary Crosby 
Dimmick, violinist, played recently for 
several charity benefits. 


SCRANTON, 
gave a recital 





ST. LOUIS TO HEAR NOTED 
SOLOISTS WITH SYMPHONY 


Seidel, Levitzki, Peralta and Liten Are 
Engaged—Carolina Lazzari 
in Recital 


St. Louis, Mo., July 6.—A partial list 
of the soleists to appear at next win- 
ter’s Symphony concerts has just been 
announced by the management. One of 
the most promising events of the season 
will be the appearance on Dec. 27-28 of 
Carlo Liten, famous Belgian actor, who 
is known as the “Henry Irving of Bel- 
gium.” His specialty is dramatic read- 
ing with orchestral accompaniment. He 
was introduced into this country by Eu- 
gen Ysaye, now conductor of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra, and ap- 
peared at the recent festival. Other 
artists engaged are Francesca Peralta, 
soprano of the Chicago Opera Company 
(a great favorite here owing to her 
summer performances); Toscha Seidel, 
the young Russian violinist, and Mischa 
Levitzki, Russian pianist. 

Last Monday at the Odeon a _ good 
sized audience had the pleasure of hear- 
ing a concert that would have been a 
credit to midseason music. It was St. 
Louis’ first opportunity to hear Caro- 
lina Lazzari, mezzo-soprano, assisted by 
Philip Sevasta, harpist, and Stuart Ross, 
pianist. Miss Lazzari’s big number was 
an aria from “Samson and Delilah” and 
she also sang a number of secular songs 
of both popular and serious strain. Her 
rendition of Burleigh’s “Deep River” 
was a real treat and exhibited her lower 
voice in fine fashion. She has a velvety 
smoothness in her tone and her entire 
work was much appreciated. Sevasta 
played a number of appropriate num- 
bers and Mr. Ross was especially pleas- 
ing in Mendelssohn’s “Rondo Capric- 
cioso.” 

The pageant, “The Drawing of the 
Sword,” at the Municipal Auditorium 
was given three times this week, each 





night drawing a larger crowd. A full 
description will follow next week. 
B. W. C. 





BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—At the students’ 
recital at the New Haven School of Mu- 
sic those who took part were Louise 
Gambardella, Avenise Severi, C. Edward 
Weems, Ethel M. Otis, Morris Caminear, 
Henrietta Hugenduble, Alma Baribault, 
Henry Caplan and Lillian O’Connell. 
Benjamin F. Rungee and his piano 
pupils gave a recital on July 1, assisted 
by Mrs. Louis Mautte, soprano; Kath- 
arine Behler, contralto, and Dorothy 
Morris, reader. Mr. Rungee accom- 
panied. Pupils of Mary C. Fairchild of 
Stratford gave a recital on June 29. 








June 28, 1918 


Dear Mr. Anderson: 


[ am taking up the 


Engagement for Orville 


Harrold with our club 
for Feb’y 4th, 1919. 


We have all been 


having the pleasure of 
hearing him in Phila., 
and are sure we shall 
enjoy him at our concert. 


Sincerely yours, 


Clara Abbott 
Pres’t Phila. Mat. Mus. Club 
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New York, July 13, 1918 


THE NEW PRICING OF SHEET MUSIC 


After many years of stupid adherence to an old 
custom, based on an unnecessary lack of frankness, 
the music publishers of our land, after their recent 
convention in New York, are coming out into the 
light and adopting a new system for marking their 
publications. It is indeed high time! 

We have all been accustomed to purchase at twenty- 
five cents a piece of music that was marked fifty 
cents. Often has the query been put: “Why mark 
it fifty?” No answer has been given, except that -we 
have known that many years ago a music teacher was 
the only one who could buy fifty-cent compositions 
at one-half off, or twenty-five cents. Came the public, 
as soon as this became known, with the statement that 
they were teachers, and the publisher was powerless 
to refuse them the half price. For he could not disprove 
that they were music teachers! 

Thus it transpired and remained unchanged over a 
period of years. Some publishers marked the music 
“50 cents or 60 cents,” others “5,’”’ meaning five dimes, 
the latter method savoring of the code marking em- 
ployed by book-publishers. And it has been an ac- 
cepted thing for years that all music issued by our 
American publishers could be bought at half the price 
marked on the copy, with the exception. of some suites 
for piano (MacDowell’s “Woodland Sketches,” for ex- 
ample), or song-cycles (Cadman’s “Four American 
Indian Songs’), these being issued in an album and 
sold at 25 per cent discount, in other words at 75 per 
cent of the price marked on the copy. In such cases 
the publisher marked the music at a certain price with 
the word net after it. This net was a sign that the 
usual “half off’ was not given on a composition so 
designated. 

A few years ago, or even less, several publishers 
began to mark “net” on a number of pieces on which 
they previously had given one-half off. This confused 
the situation and it is probably due to this that the 
new clarification process is being brought about. The 
old marking resulted in the music-dealer all over the 
country being at liberty to charge any price for the 
music that he chose. He could afford to sell a piece 
marked fifty cents for twenty-five, as the publisher 
sold it to him at a price that allowed him to. But 


he might sell it for thirty-five or forty cents, too. How 
did Mr. Smith in Kankakee, who wanted a copy of a 
Chadwick song, know that he could buy it at half off? 
Again, music-teachers in rural communities—and in 
the cities also—secured the music at half of the 





printed price and sold it to their pupils at the full 
printed price, or if they wanted to be very generous 
allowed them five cents off on a fifty cent piece, selling 
it to them at forty-five cents! 

The system of pricing was wrong. It was not open, 
and without knowing it the publishers were protecting 
the unscrupulous music-dealer and teacher. Some 
dealers were getting rid of the new issues of pub- 
lishers, pieces that they had difficulty in disposing of, 
by selling them very cheaply, thus destroying the stand- 
ard price. But this was only in lesser degree. In the 
fall of 1917 the New York firm of G. Ricordi & Co. 
began to mark its songs (that formerly were listed 60 
cents) at “40 cents net—no discount”; the New York 
house of Boosey & Co. marked several of its songs of 
similar old price at “30 cents net cash.” They led the 
way for the destroying of the old and misleading pricing 
of sheet music and deserve great credit. 

At the recent New York convention of music pub- 
lishers and music dealers the house of G. Schirmer 
came forward with the statement that it would, after 
July 1, print on the music it published the actual price 
at which the public could buy it. It maintains that this 
is done in the interest of the public and the dealer; 
for G. Schirmer will have a dealer’s price that will 
allow him to make the same profit as before. It is 
understood that the leading music-publishers agree 
with the Schirmer policy to standardize the price by 
abolishing the old-time and meaningless marked price; 
the other publishers will follow in time, as the new 
price becomes the accepted way of marking music. 

The public will, of course, have to pay a little more 
for a copy of many of its favorite songs, if these are 
copyright songs. It will pay forty cents instead of 
thirty for a song that used to be marked sixty cents 
at half-off. But the price of labor, of paper, etc., in 
short the cost of producing this copy has gone up with 
the other commodities, so that the publisher to-day 
makes no more profit on such a song than when he 
marked it sixty cents and sold it for thirty. The move 
spells the doom of secret discounts, of graft on the 
part of greedy teachers and dealers. It is a dignified 
step toward the light, which cannot be turned too 
strongly on all enterprises in our daily life and busi- 
ness, if we hope to obtain in them that legitimacy, 
without which they can never possess either perma- 
nency or strength. 


ON WEDDING MARCHES 


It so fell out that a certain bridal couple a few weeks 
past determined to season their nuptials with something 
of patriotic flavor. Now, one of the first corollaries 
of this resolve was the alteration of the musical aspects 
of the affair to the extent of substituting for the time- 
consecrated wedding marches of Wagner and Mendels- 
sohn a couple of epithalamiums from sources quite un- 
exceptionable as to nationality. Shortly thereafter the 
citizens of Denver excommunicated these same two wed- 
ding marches, and immediately other communities and 
individuals followed suit. Thereupon the New York 
Herald, which always stands ready to prove to its own 
satisfaction that for every classic there can be found 
an appropriate non-classic substitute, published a long 
list of processionals suitable for such earnest occasions, 
and ended by hoping that the genius of the electrical 
John Philip Sousa might produce something fit to re- 
place “Here Comes the Bride.” To-day the agitation 
has gained such headway that the bride and groom will- 
ing to walk up the aisle to Wagner and down to Men- 
delssohn probably have need of a little more than the 
usual courage required to confront unbounded domes- 
ticity. 

The whole matter is a good deal more humorous than 
tragical. The two disgraced compositions are so inti- 
mately bound up with the conjugal institution that it 
is going to take an extraordinarily large dose of patri- 
otism to displace them in the popular affection. As a 
matter of fact, the world—even that part of it which 
does not greatly concern itself over music as an art— 
has gone on its way considering these pieces simply 
as part and parcel of the marriage rites and not for a 
minute as German. And wedding marches are like 
national anthems. You cannot impose them on people. 
They are institutions, the fruit of long-continued cus- 
tom. Some individuals may try to purge the marriage 
ceremonial of all Teutonic suggestion, but we gravely 
doubt if all the made-to-order marches in the world will 
long continue to supplant the pair now considered sedi- 
tious. The truth is that neither, in the larger sense, is 
a German composition. Association and popular usage 
have made them the universal carols of matrimony and 
all the exhortations in the world are not going to alter 
this fact. 

An element of sly irony enters into the case of the 
Mendelssohn wedding march through the fact that it 
was inspired by and written to accompany a scene in 
the “Midsummer Night’s Dream” by a certain William 
Shakespeare, who, despite the claims of Berlin, was 
certainly not a Hun. More amusing still is the plea of 


the Herald on behalf of the Coronation March from 
the “Prophet.” This march is not a bad thing of its 
kind, but we respectfully submit to all prospective 
couples the information that its composer, Jakob Lieb- 
man Beer, whose nom-de-plume, Giacomo Meyerbeer, 
still misleads some people, was a Berliner by birth, a 
Prussian of Prussians, a court favorite in his native 
city, and an artistic charlatan, to boot—one of the most 
flagrant that musical history records. He had the good 
fortune to win fame and spend much of his life in 
Paris, which fact unhappily makes it possible for 
his music still to be heard in a country anxious to rid 
itself of every trace of Prussian pollution. If we dis- 
card music written by a semi-Englishman for a Shake- 
pearean play, can we with equal equanimity tolerate 
the bombast and fustian of a Prussian Hofmusikdirek- 
tor? 
We leave it to the patriotic brides! 


PERSONALITIES 
































The Flonzaleys Find a Quiet Retreat for Rehearsals 


The question of a quiet place for rehearsals in noisy 
New York was long a serious problem for the Flonzaley 
Quartet. Several hotels were tried at various times, 
but either the street sounds were disconcerting or guests 
in the adjoining rooms failed to appreciate the con- 
stant strains of music. Finally a secluded place was 
found in the very heart of the business district, but so 
set back from the street that it proved to be surprising- 
ly quiet. Moreover, there were no neighbors to disturb. 
As a result of the discovery, the Quartet secured the 
studio for permanent rehearsal purposes and there the 
members meet daily while in New York. 


Epstein—Richard Epstein, the widely known pianist 
and coach, has closed his New York studio for the sea- 
son and has gone to Lake Placid for the summer. He 
will go to Pittsfield, Mass., in September to participate 
in the chamber music festival. 


Stransky—One of the marchers in the Czecho-Slavic 
section of the Loyalty Parade in New York on July 4 
was Josef Stransky, conductor of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. Mr. Stransky marched with the 
Czecho-Slavic Order of Komensky, of which society he 
is a member. 


Richardson—Martin Richardson, the New York tenor, 
entered war work as Y. M. C. A. song leader on June 
15, putting aside his concert duties for the present. 
He spent two weeks at Camp Dix getting acquainted 
with the work and left for Washington on July 3 to 
complete his arrangements. He will be the Y. M. C. A. 
director of music at Fort Myer and the camps in that 
vicinity. 

Gibson—Dora Gibson, the dramatic soprano, was 
chosen to represent England in the Fourth of July 
celebration at the Stadium in New York. She sang 
“Rule Britannia” and the national anthem, “God Save 
the King,” as a true-spirited Englishwoman sings it on 
such occasions and shared the applause of an enthusi- 
astic audience with Muratore, who sang the “Marseil- 
laise.” Ten thousand persons witnessed this celebration. 


Werrenrath— Mabel Garrison tells a little story about 
Reinald Werrenrath’s operatic apology to an offending 
canine, when they appeared recently in Wichita, Kan., 
with Lambert Murphy. “Mr. Werrenrath came to the 
front of the stage and began the Prologue to ‘Pagliacci.’ 
‘Si-puo,’ he sang. An impertinent little fox terrier 
hovering in the offing broke in with a loud ‘Woof, woof,’ 
to the piano accompaniment. Trying to maintain his 
dignity, Mr. Werrenrath continued—‘Scusate-mi,’—but 
the dignity crumbled and everyone roared—except the 
dog, who evidently didn’t have a sense of humor.” 





Charles Roepper, New Boston Representative of 
“Musical America” 


The management of the Boston office of 
MUSICAL AMERICA has been placed with Charles 
Roepper, prominently identified with the musical 
life of that city. r. Roepper is a graduate of 
Harvard University and is favorably known as a 
composer, music editor, musical director and 
writer on musical subjects. 
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BY CANTUS FIRMUS 


\f/ USIC is slowly but surely winning 


: recognition. Caruso is to be ad- 
1itted into the company of Miss Bara, 
Ir. Chaplin, Mr. Fairbanks, Miss Pick- 
ord and the other lights of the movies. 
We hope that he will carry the supreme 
honor with becoming lightness and that 
he will always remain our own sweet 


Enrico. 
” ~ x 


Another Classic of the War 


War songs are often complicated and 
cumbersome affairs, especially the words. 
Last week, however, we received a “pa- 
triotic song” of quite another type. 
Really, the words are worth listening to: 


he gallantry of our boys we do admire, 

La, la, la, la, la, la, la, la, hip, hip, hip, 
hurrah! 

They do not dread the enemy nor his 
war-fire, 

La, la, la, la, la, la, la, la, hip, hip, hip, 
hurrah! 

REFRAIN 


Ve love and cherish our country, yes, we 
do, 

Ve pray for it and fight for it, and so 
should you; 

We are ready to defend our honor to the 
end, 

Vay it cost us life and blood, we shall 
not give up, 

Hip, hip, hurrah, etc., ete. 


and so on for three stanzas. Directions 
indicate “wave flags,” “raise and wave 
flags.” 

How about raising and waving the 
composers of some war songs, not the 
genius who made the foregoing song 
—he’s the most brilliant of the lot. His 
name is—but why be cruel? 

. 6. «6 


Harry Davis, the impresario, was once 

a prize-fight manager, so we read. Now 

we all know why the Pittsburgher has 

made such a unique success with opera. 
* * + 


Wicked Amelita 


The statement of a certain publica- 
tion that “Mabel Garrison substituted 
for Hempel as Queen of the Night in 
‘The Marriage of Figaro’” is startling 
and open to debate, but the remark that 
“Galli-Curci is to sing ‘Christina a la 
Camorra’” (meaning, it seems, Ricci’s 


“Crespino e la Comare’’) is altogether 


uncalled for. 
- * - 


Those Bostonians Are Musical Souls, Under 
All Circumstances 
[From the Boston Record] 


The passengers on a Norumbega Park 
car were interested in the actions of a 
slightly intoxicated individual who 
boarded the car at Park Street for a 
Sunday afternoon ride. His first desire 
was to assure all near him that he was 
a perfect gentleman. He politely apol- 
ogized for speaking to people he was 
unacquainted with and then told of his 
honorable lineage. 

Remembering it was Sunday, he then 
began to sing hymns. For over half an 
hour the singing continued, and the re- 
markable part was that he never re- 
peated a hymn and never forgot the 
words, even if the tune was a trifle 
uncertain at times. 

* * *” 


Gaul 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Please tell Cantus Firmus—Lord 
love his (deleted) soul—to stop refer- 
ring to me as “humorous.” People won’t 
take me seriously, and not to be taken 
seriously—like bichloride of mercury—is 
apt to be fatal—that, is, when you’re 
dealing with tenors. 

Kind regards, 
HARVEY B. GAUL. 

Pittsburgh, June 29, 1918. 


* * * 


It's Their Favorite Song 
This? 


A group of musicians was discussing 
the vagaries and sins of amateur com- 
posers, who are represented most gen- 
erously in all musical (sic) communi- 
ties. Said one: “What is the favorite 
song of these ladies (principally) and 
gentlemen?” To which one replied, one 
who has had much to do with revising, 
or, as they call it, “fixing up,’ manu- 
scripts of the creative dilettanti. He 
said that he thought after considering the 
unresolved dominant seventh chords and 
voices that led nowhere, so frequent in 
these compositions, that the song must 
be ‘Where Do We Go from Here?” “We 
think he knows his business,” said they 
all. So say we. 


Guess Who Wrote 





Rae Kilmer, Harpist, of Boston, to Wed 
Physician 

Boston, July 1.—Mr. and Mrs. Ralph 

G. Kilmer of Brookline, announce the 

betrothal of their daughter, Rae, to Dr. 


Paul Webb Crouch of Jamaica Plain. 
Miss Kilmer is well known in local musi- 
cal circles as a concert harpist. Dr. 
Crouch leaves soon for Fort Oglethorpe, 
Ga., to enter his country’s service. 
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ECIL BURLEIGH, composer, violin- 

ist and teacher, born in Wyoming, 
N. Y., on April 17, 1885, son of Lewis 
E. Burleigh and Nellie Babcock Bur- 
leigh. Began the 
study of violin at 
the age of eleven, 
studying for seven 
years with L. E. 
Hersey of Bloom- 
ington, Ill. Then 
went to Berlin, 
where for two 
years he_ studied 
with Anton Witek, 
Max Grunberg and 
Hugo Leichentritt. 
On his return to 
America studied 








with Emil Sauret, 
Hugo Heermann 
and Felix Borow- 
ski at the Chicago 
College of Music. 
Has given concerts of his own works, 
making his first appearance in New York 








Cecil Burleigh 


in 1916, and giving concerts since in 
Brooklyn, at Harvard,’in Boston and in 
the West. 

In 1915 a Violin Concerto written by 
him won the prize given by Chicago vio- 
linists for the best American Concerto. 
Mr. Burleigh taught for some time in 
Morningside College, Sioux City, lowa, 
and is now associated with the music de- 
partment of the University of Montana. 


His compositions are numerous. For 
violin and piano he has written: Con- 
certo in E Minor, “Rocky Mountain 
Sketches,” “Characteristic Pieces,” 
“Reminiscences,” “Spanish Dance,” 
Waltz-Fantasy, “Ascension” Sonata, 
“Nature Studies,” “Snow Bound,” 
“Prairie Sketches,” “Winter Evening 


Tales,” Tone Poems, “Skeleton Dance,” 
Four Small Concert Pieces, Five Indian 
Sketches, “The North Wind,” a concert 
étude; Twelve Short Poems, Scherzando 
Fantastique, “Cradle Song,” etc. Has 
also written Sonnets of Autumn for the 
piane. In 1910 Mr. Burleigh married 
Atossa Hopkins of South Bend, Ind. 
Present home in Montana. 
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Kneading Also Proves Splendid 
Exercise for Hands, Says 
Scotch Pianist 


“ae spite of submarines I came by 
boat, and reached here safely,” 
writes Winifred Christie from her sum- 
mer cottage on the coast of northern 
Maine. And the writer recalls the pleas- 
ant interview he had with this charming 
Scottish pianist at her studio, just be- 
fore she left New York for the summer. 

Among other subjects of conversation 
was, of course, the war. Miss Christie 
has a brother fighting in France and 
another in Italy, and naturally she fol- 
lows the daily papers with keenest in- 
terest. 

“Tsn’t it fine that the Fourth of July 
is being celebrated all over the world this 
year!” she exclaimed. “I only wish 
Americans realized more generally that 
in 1776 the best people in Great Britain 
sympathized with the cause of the Col- 
onies. The King of England at that time 
was a German and his paid troops 
fought for him, to be sure, but his pol- 
icy was not supported by the intelligent, 
thinking people of the country, who were 
glad when the Colonies won as they de- 
served. This fact unfortunately seems 
to be overlooked or forgotten in the 
American histories that I have seen.” 

“I suppose you take part in various 
forms of war work,” the writer re- 
marked. 

“Yes, 1 have played at a lot of Red 
Cross concerts, and of course I knit, al- 
though that seems a very small ‘bit’ to 





MICHIGAN 


BAKER TO HELP RED CROSS 





Winifred Christie, Pianist 


do. This summer, besides playing, | ex 
pect to bake bread to sell for the local 
Red Cross. Kneading is wonderful ex- 
ercise for strengthening the hands, and 
I shall be glad if at the same time I can 
be helping the cause.” 





Kenneth S. Clark to Lead Army Singing 
in France 


Kenneth S. Clark, who has been emi- 
nently successful as an army song leader 
and has for the last year been stationed 
at Camp Meade in Maryland, will soon 
be in France to continue his work with 
the overseas army. As the War De- 
partment does not send the song leaders 
outside of the country, it was necessary 
for Mr. Clark to be transferred to the 
Y. M. C. A. in order to receive the for- 
eign assignment. Mr. Clark was for- 





merly a member of the editorial staff of 
MUSICAL AMERICA. 


Lexington (Ky.) College of Music Direc- 
tor Visits New York 


Anna Chandler Goff, director and 
business manager of the Lexington Col- 
lege of Music at Lexington, Ky., was a 
visitor at the offices of MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA this week. Miss Goff has a school 
which teaches every branch of music. 
Last year 427 students were registered. 
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HE true significance of Bethlehem’s 

Bach Choir has made itself increas- 
ingly felt during the past four or five 
years. It is the most idealistic institu- 
tion in the country, musically considered, 
and the fairest example of community 
potentialities we have yet evolved. It 
has been made possible by the lofty and 
burning enthusiasm of its members for 
the greatest choral music ever conceived 
by the mind of man. In return, this 
music has repaid its devotees for the 
pains and labors they have expended in 
its mastery by transfiguring their lives. 
The treasures of the spirit of John Sebas- 
tian Bach are the personal and perdu- 
1able possessions of several hundred in-. 
dividuals, toilers whose lives are other- 
wise without great glamor. But the 
value of these treasures is beyond ma- 
terial computation. Ten years ago the 
nation did not notice the Bach Choir, ex- 
‘cept in a transitory and restricted way. 
Today its fame has gone forth to the 


ends of the land. It was not solicited, 
this fame. It has come because the 
greatness of the achievement made it in- 
evitable. America is beginning to re- 
spect and admire this organization in 
a large way. It will respect and admire 
it even more as it watches it more close- 
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ly. It has need to in order to learn what 
to do with its increasingly singing popu- 
lation. Mushroom-growth community 
choruses will learn from it that the way 
to acquire a taste for good music is not 
by singing bad music as a means of pre- 
paring the soil—a very prevalent ten- 
dency, which threatens to make such 
choruses a source of musical evil to the 
nation. 

How devotedly the people of Bethle- 
hem have clung for a century and a half 
to the highest musical ideals, and how 
these traditions have crystallized into the 
present choir is set forth with the utmost 
sympathy, literary graciousness and nar- 
rative charm by Raymond Walters, in a 
most admirable volume on the Bach sing- 
ers.* Mr. Walters, the registrar of Le- 
high University, in the chapel of which 
the Bach festivals are held every May, 
has endeared himself by his affability and 
solicitude to all who attend these unap- 
proachable functions. A_ professor of 
iinglish in that university, he is a writer 
of unquestioned distinction. He has re- 
counted in less than three hundred pages 
the musical history of Bethlehem from 
its earliest times to the present day. 
Nothing is easier than to make such a 
thing a dreary record of facts and fig- 
ures. Mr. Walters has, however, treated 
the subject with an alertness and an em- 
phasis upon the more colorful and human 
aspects of the case that make his volume 
a capitally engrossing little chronicle. 

He has dealt with the early musical 
history of the Moravians in Bethlehem. 
These settlers gave “possibly the earliest 
oratorio performances in America,” as 
Louis C. Elson has opined. Certainly 
they gave the first American per- 
formances of Haydn’s “Creation” and 
“Seasons,” and also did several of Mo- 
zart’s symphonies shortly after their 
composition. Their record through the 
first half of the nineteenth century was 
similarly enviable. In 1882 Dr. J. Fred 
Wolle, then a youth of nineteen, came 
upon the scene. The Bethlehem Choral 
Union was the first fruits of his efforts 
at organization. In 1888 it presented 
Bach’s “St. John Passion,” in 1892 the 
“St. Matthew.” Then Dr. Wolle proposed 
to assail the B Minor Mass. The choris- 
ters looked at the music and forthwith 
agreed to disband. Not until 1898 did 
the energetic conductor gather together 
a body of singers sufficiently courageous 
to storm the fastnesses of the forbidding, 
mountain-like masterpiece. For more 
than a year study of the colossal thing 
was pursued, until on March 27, 1900, 
the Mass had its first complete American 
hearing, and the present Bach Choir was 
born. , 

Mr. Walters details the various fes- 
tivals since then with devotion but with- 
out any effort to spare their shortcom- 
ings or to suppress such uncomplimentary 
criticisms as they may have elicited. He 
has chapters on Dr. Wolle’s methods of 
instruction (the works are always stud- 
ied backward, from the last bar to the 
first—a most ingenious idea) ; on Charles 
M. Schwab, patron of the chorus; on the 
choir in the light of a community enter- 
prise; on the executive committee. An 
appendix gives the names of the choris- 
ters and the programs of the festivals. 

The “Bethlehem Bach Choir” of Mr. 
Walters, far from a patronizing instance 
of self-advertisement, is one of the most 


*“THk BETHLEHEM BACH CHOIR.”’ By RAyY- 
MOND WALTERS. 290 pp. Houghton Mifflin 
Co., Boston, 1918. 


valuable and suggestive contributions to 
the year’s output in musical treatises. 


Whenever Carl Van Vechten has con- 
tributed a certain number of articles to 
magazines, he gathers them together, 
publishes them between two covers and 
calls it a book. This scheme of conserva- 
tion gave rise to his “Music and Bad 
Manners” and “Music After the Great 
War,” and latterly to a third and stouter 
volume called “Interpreters and Inter- 
pretations.”+ ‘Of course there is nothing 
unethical in an author’s desire to save 
his writings from the oblivion into which 
periodicals quickly fall, and nobody 
would dream of objecting to Mr. Van 
Vechten’s books for being constructed on 
this principle of economy. Not every 
magazine writer is so fortunate as to 
kill two birds with each potential stone. 

Interpreters and Interpretations” dif- 
fers from its author’s two previous ef- 
forts chiefly in being a number of pages 
longer. In general nature of content 
it is pretty much the same. Perhaps the 
literary style is somewhat more soigné, 
somewhat less loose and shambling. There 
are folks who prize Mr. Van Vechten’s 
writing as decidedly individual, who by 
some strange fancy find in it resem- 
blances to the masterful literary disor- 
der in which James Huneker revels. The 


present reviewer, for one, was never able, — 


despite heroic efforts, to achieve this 
point of view. The Van Vechten method 
usually has a good deal more of the 
amateur than of the Huneker in it. 

The “Interpreters” treated in the first 
half of this book are Fremstad, Geraldine 
I’'arrar, Mary Garden, Chaliapine, Mari- 
ette Mazarin, Yvette Guilbert, Nijinsky. 
Nothing is said of them that has not 
been told before. Nevertheless, the 
pages on Fremstad, on Miss Garden, on 
Yvette Guilbert and on Nijinsky contain 
some of the best things we have read in 
Mr. Van Vechten. In the second half 
of the book he returns to his favorite 
topic—the old vs. the new manner of 
staging—in an article called “The Prob- 
lem of Style.” Having spoken his mind 
afresh on this subject, he takes up Erik 
Satie, vaunts the ragtime writers as the 
“ereat” American composers, tells “Why 
Music Is Unpopular” (on account of the 
critics, of course), speaks of moving-pic- 
ture concerts, of “Love Among Artists,” 
of “Modern Musical Fiction” and several 
other matters of similar nature. No need 
to particularize. Mr. Van _ Vechten’s 
ideas are sufficiently known. He likes 
what is new because it is new or else 
because to say he likes a certain thing 
will shock a sufficient number of people 
to make him commanding in the solitude 
of his appreciation. When one realizes 
to what lengths Mr. Van Vechten will go 
in his writings pour épater le bourgeois, 
there is no need of exciting oneself un- 
duly. | a eS 


+“INTERPRETERS AND INTERPRETATIONS.” By 
CARL VAN VECHTEN. 368 pp. Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York. 


WATERTOWN, N. Y.—The piano stu- 
dents of Ella Shaw Robinson, organist of 
the First Presbyterian Church and ac- 
companist of the Musical Society, gave 
an excellent recital on the evening of 
June 13 in the chapel of the church. 
Among those heard were Muriel Parkin- 
son, Katherine Seymour, Martha Combs, 
Marion Ganter, Ellen Marino, Ida Gan- 
ter, Betsy Tilden, Theodore Johnson, Hel- 
en Hanson, Anna Stinchfield, Ida Har- 
roun, Marion Rogers, Frances Stevens, 
Evelyn Reed, Alice H. Matson, Katherine 
Johnson and Esther Ormsby. A _ wide 
variety of compositions was _ heard, 
among them American works by Orth, 
Hannah Smith, James H. Rogers, W. 
Berwald, Marshal-Loepke and Friml. 
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SUSTAIN NORDICA’S WILL 





Prima Donna’s Testament Valid, Ne 
Jersey Court Rules 


TRENTON, N. J., July 4.—A decision « 
Judge Laurence of the Monmout 
County Orphans’ Court, refusing to s 
aside the will of the late Lillian Nordic: 
the prima donna, was sustained in 
decision filed by Vice-Chancellor Steve: 
son of the New Jersey Court of Cha 
cery, in the tribunal at the State Hous 
yesterday. The will was contested | 
George W. Young, husband of the test: 
trix, on the ground that proof of the wi 
was lacking. The residue of the estat. 
which is said to be valued at $400,00 
was bequeathed to three sisters of tl 
singer. The appeal was taken chiefly o 
affidavits in Jersey City. Mme. Nord 
died in 1914 on Thursday Island in tl 
South Sea. 





CHARLES CiTy, IA.—Alice Inskeep, s\ 
pervisor of music in the public schoo 
at Cedar Rapids, Ia., has been elected 
membership on the permanent educ: 
tional council of the Music Supervisor: 
National Conference. The council is con 
posed of ten members, and Miss Inskee 
is the only woman member. She ha 
also been appointed temporary chairma 
of a committee to effect an organizatio: 
of members throughout the Union. 





NEWARK, N. J.—Students of Willian 
H. Rockefeller gave a piano recital o: 
June 22, assisted by Ida B. Fleming, or 
ganist; Katherine Fell, pianist; Harr) 
Peterson, violinist, and Perey Hasenzah| 
cornetist. 





CAMP DEVENS, MAss.—The noted 
French Band, directed by Gabriel Pares, 
gave an enjoyable concert at Camp De\ 
ens on June 16. 
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Finale of “The Silver Pheasant,” Operetta by Harry Austin, to Book by William Diehl, Recently Given in the Schenley Auditorium, Pittsburgh, by the Choir Boys of 


i as boy choir of Trinity Church, 
Pittsburgh, gave an unusually inter- 
esting performance recently of the two- 
act operetta, “The Silver Pheasant,” 
book and lyrics by William Diehl; 


Trinity Church. 


the music written by Henry Austin. 

The story of the little opera is taken 
from Chinese fairy lore and has all the 
adjuncts of the usual fairy story; the 
wicked magician, the beautiful daugh- 


It Created a Distinct Sensation 


ter of the mandarin, the fairy bird of 
love. A distinctly original touch is given 
at the end, in the departure of the evil 
necromancer for America, to open a 
laundry, instead of his suffering the 


usual fairy-tale death penalty for his 
doings. 

The “leading lady, Henry Gill, scored 
a distinct success. William Martin sang 
the part of Menaga. 

















NOTES OF THE CHICAGO STUDIOS 














Chicago, July 7, 1918. 


MONG the numerous artist pupils of 

Sibyl Sammis MacDermid stands the 
name of Doris Doe, contralto, who has 
been engaged as choir director and solo- 
ist of the First M, E. Church of Palm 
Beach, Fla. 

Walter Knupfer, director of the Knup- 
fer Studios, announces as new members 
of his faculty the names of Augusta 
Lenska, sopraro; Anna Griewisch-Kheir- 


alla, soprano; George Dasch, violinist, 
and Agathe Langrich, Anna Daze and 
Mildred Schooler. pianists. The school 
has had a heavy enrollment of pupils for 
the summer term. 


The Saturday morning concert of the 
Chicago Musical College was given in the 
Ziegfeld Theater, July 6, by pupils of 
the piano, violin and vecal departments. 
Ruth Sax played Chopin’s “Fantasie Im- 
promptu;” Ferne Ross Snapp sang La 
Forge’s “I Came with a Song” and 
Beach’s “Ah, Love, But a Day;” Mar- 
garet Wilson played Liszt’s Thirteenth 
Rhapsody; Ralph Michaelis played 
Vieuxtemps’ “Serenite” and Szulo’s 
“Mazurka;” Florence Ryan sang Mac- 
Fayden’s “Inter Nos” and La Forge’s “To 
a Messenger”; Marion Bergmann gave 
Liszt’s “Heroide Elegiaque” and “Gno- 
menreigen;” Ben Zimberoff played Mo- 
zart’s “Gypsy Dance,” and Mrs. Edward 
Polk sang “Deh Vieni,” from Mozart’s 
“The Marriage of Figaro.” 
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Ruth Kuerth, a pupil of Edoardo 
Sacerdote, has been engaged by the opera 
company now appearing at Ravinia Park. 
She made a successful oppearance earlier 
in the season as a member of Leo Ditrich- 
stein’s company, “The King.” 

Several pupils of the Chicago Musical 
College have been engaged to appear at 
the Friday afternoon orchestral concerts 
at Ravinia Park. Among them are Mrs. 
Carleton Vail and Sylvia Loder, pupils 
of Edoardo Sacerdote, and Marion Berg- 
man, pupil of Alexander Raab. 

Among the features of the recital at 
Whitney Tew’s studio, July 1, was a per- 
formance of Mendelssohn’s “Premier 
Trio,” Op. 49, by Adolph Nathan, Rob- 
ert S. Cook and Harriet Cartwright. 

Pupils of John Rankl gave a recital 
at the Rundle School, on Wednesday, 
July 3. Mrs. Dora Christopher, C. 
H. Robertson, Florence Cohan, Goldie 
I'isher and Harold Hansen appeared. 
Mr. Rankl appeared with Mrs. Chris- 
topher in Fisher’s duo, “Look Down, 
Dear Eyes.” 

Mrs. Rose Lutiger Gannon of the Chi- 
cago Musical College faculty left on July 
1 for Winona, Minn., where she will con- 
duct a six weeks’ course in normal train- 
ing at St. Theresa’s College. 

Emma Clark Mottl, president of the 
International College of Music, spoke in 
the Hotel Sherman on “Important Fac- 
tors in Successful’ Campaigning” last 
Tuesday before the Women’s Democratic 
Council of Illinois. 

Ilma Ender, pianist, appeared in re- 
cital last Thursday evening in Elgin, IIl., 
and on Sunday afternoon her junior pu- 
pils gave a recital in Kranich & Bach 
Hall, Chicago. Miss Ender is a member 
of the faculty of the Labarthe Pianoforte 
School. 

Katherine Howard Ward of the Ly- 
ceum Arts Conservatory presented a 
number of her pupils in recital on Tues- 
day evening. They were assisted by 
Marie Sweet, a pupil of Sybil Sammis 
MacDermid, 

Alice Marie Remmey, ten years old, a 
pupil of Elizabeth Lee Kelly, gave a pro- 
gram Sunday afternoon in the Colonial 
Room of the Edgewater Beach Hotel. 
Compositions by Bach, Beethoven, Cham- 
inade, Schumann and Chopin were pre- 
sented. In the Etude, Op. 10, No. 5, by 
Chopin the little girl disclosed remark- 
able gifts. 

Mlle. Roxan D’Oex, a pupil of Whitney 
Tew, gave a program of extraordinary 





interest in the Tew Studios Thursday 
evening. Miss D’Oex styles herself con- 
tralto-mezzo coloraturn, and her work 
was of such a nature as to entitle her to 
it. The “Come raggio di Sol,” by Cal- 
dara; “Thy Beaming Eyes,” by Mac- 
Dowell; “A Summer Night,” by Goring 
Thomas, all contralto numbers, were 
given with the same depth and clarity 
of tone as the soprano numbers, “With 
Verdure Clad” (Creation), Haydn; “Ou 
va la jeune Indoue,” from  Delibes’ 
“Lakme,” and “Nel cor piu non mi sento,” 
from Paisiello’s “La Bella Molinara.” 
It seems there is no limit to the range 
of the voices heard in the Tew Studios. 
Miss Winifred M. Cline was the accom- 
panist for Miss D’Oex. 

The following pupils of Marguerite 
Kelpach gave a recital at the Lyceum 
Arts Conservatory on the afternoon of 
June 30: Jack Grey, Bernice Polakoff, 
Idith Hurst, Ann Kvorka, Edith Tay- 
lor, Helen Welter, Anita Schulman, Caro- 
lyn Freiberg, Dorothea Rose, Catherine 
Langan, Alice Cross, Cecile Schulman, 
Elizabeth Franklin, Rosell Bass, Elsa 
Shalek, Geraldine Osmun, Wilma Conk- 
lin and Ruth Krafthefer. They were 
assisted by Martha Barnhart, reader, and 
Ruth Makowski, dancer. 

For next season a special number of 
extra prizes are offered at the Chicago 
Musical College. A semi-concert grand 
and a parlor grand will be given to the 
successful contestants in the piano de- 
partment. <A public recital with all ex- 
penses paid to the winners in the violin 
and vocal departments. These latter are 
offered by Carl D. Kinsey and Felix 
Borowski. 

Kathryn Kyde, lyric soprano, present- 
ed a program of much interest in the 
MacBurney Studios last Monday evening. 
“Let Petit Papillon,” by Mana Zucca, 
and “A Bag of Whistles,” by Bainbridge 
Crist, were so enthusiastically received 
that they had to be repeated. Miss Kyde 
possesses a voice of much charm and 
beauty. Alma Putnam furnished able 
accompaniments. 

M. A. M. 
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Ranks “Acrobats of Music” 
with Vaudeville Tumblers 





“Virtuosity’”’» Comes in for Severe Drubbing at Hands of J. N. 
Burk — Composers Dash Off Concertos Between the Writ- 
ing of ‘‘Real Masterpieces,” He Says — His Idea of the 
Typical Début of a Typical Young Player 




















| a that more pretentious world of the 
concert halls, which “maintains a 
more hushed and dignified sense of its 
own importance, there are acrobats of 
the piano and violin, with a remarkable 
skill acquired in exactly the same man- 
ner” as the acrobat of vaudeville, so 
remarks J. N. Burk in the Musical Quar- 
terly. Only, “the magic spell of cul- 
ture calls them virtuosi and their skill 
technique.” 

The public which flocks to the lure of 
billboards and world renown of the musi- 
cian “seems highly satisfied with that 
contemptible institution, the concerto,” 
comments Mr. Burk. “It cares little for 
a magnificent orchestra, but mainly for 
the soloist who tries to outdo them in 
what might be called the birth struggle 
between a sonata and a symphony and 
who performs cadenzas of scales, arpeg- 
gios, glissandos or harmonics, while the 
great orchestra sits as patiently as may 
be with their instruments idle, ready to 
lend volume to a closing flourish when 
it is all over. It is not at all unlike 
the other acrobats’ way of erecting a 
final symmetrical structure of arms and 
legs, shooting off two pistols and unfurl- 
ing an American flag with their feet.” 

An orchestra is even better equipped 
for this final ruse of drawing reaction- 
ary applause. Mozart once admitted 
writing clamorous endings “for long 


ears.’ 

Mr. Burk seit that the satisfac- 
tion in technical mastery is legitimate, 
“in its place and degree.” But his ob- 
jection is that difficulties are too often 
contrived actually for the mere purpose 
of conquering them. And again that 
the effect on the “musical acrobat” is 
to make him “narrow, unintelligent and 
unhuman, musically speaking.” 


When Composers Were Lackeys 


“Virtuosity,” he tells us, “dates back 
to the period when musicians, composers 
included, depended upon the patronage 
and nod of nobility for their very exist- 
ence, when musicians and tumblers were 
on the same social level, and had sev- 
erally to contort themselves and exhibit 
skill when bidden. Beethoven was the 
rebel who brought music to its rights.” 
The famed “romantic virtuosi,” the 
writer says, “left behind them nothing 
more than rather tiresome anecdotes and 
decidedly tiresome concertos.” Even 
Paganini, passing for the greatest of 
violinists, may not have been improbably 
inferior to more than one of to-day. Ac- 
cording to biographical data, we have no 
admirable record of him. And Liszt him- 
self, though in the réle of virtuoso he 
first gained contemporary fame, left be- 
hind him as a result “piano compositions 
which eloquently bespeak their own lim- 
itations.” 


Concertos as Potboilers 


“Concertos,” says Mr. Burk, “have al- 
ways served. primarily as potboilers. ” 
Hence Mozart learned to dash one off 
in a day or two at will, out of courtesy 


”? 


to one virtuoso or another, between the 
writing of real masterpieces. Haydn 
did likewise. Tschaikowsky and Brahms, 
less possessed of a sense of values, 
worked, it is ‘true, over theirs for 
months. But their concertos hold equal 
favor with those written by others who 
wrote merely ‘for the advantageous 
display of their instruments”; Vieux- 
temps, Spohr, Bruch, Paderewski. In 
this list Mr. Burk includes Chopin 
and Rubinstein, and even Saint-Saéns. 
Their names are perpetuated in this 
connection because of the tradition of 
soloists and for the need of diversion at 
orchestral concerts. “Soloists take up 
the time and efforts of an orchestra, 
which should be devoted to valuable or- 
chestral music,” remarks our author; 

“they break up .the continuity of the 
program and they, bring with them for 
the most part worthless scores; it is not 
an overstatement to say that there is no 
violin concerto of better than third-rate 
order. Violinists would be lost without 
that very useful one by Beethoven. ’Cello 
or double concertos, most of us openly or 
secretly dread.” 

Mr. Burk considers that certain few 
pages from the Beethoven G Major Con- 
certo, supreme in purity of tone and 
significance of content, make a “tran- 
scendental fragment, completely removed 
from all custom of concerto-making”’; 
that it is “not this, but the music of 
executive ostentation which we would do 
without. The soloist habit holds partly 
through inertia, partly through the dif- 
ficulty of financing orchestras, partly 
a the popular demand for celebri- 
ies 

The writer finds himself distressed as 
to the effect of the virtuoso system upon 
the aspiring pianist or violinist, as the 
case may be. 

“We find them all aspiring to be sec- 
ond Kreislers or Paderewskis, while be- 
fore them stretch discouraging vistas 
of humanly and normally impossible 
technical achievement. 
in their recitals comes some bombastic 
and baffling concert piece of Liszt or 
the overplayed ‘Appassionata’ Sonata, 
or Bach’s ‘Chaconne’ for violin unaccom- 
panied”—a competition resulting in a 
deluge of “Appassionatas” and Chopin 
throughout the country. 


“A Typical Début” 


Mr. Burk’s description of the typical 
young violinist at his début follows: 
“He comes upon the stage with the 
cramped and abnormal look of a recluse, 
unusued to human society. His program 
is a concerto or two, and various ‘sweet- 
meats’ by various violinists, all of which 
he plays in exactly the same style and 
manner. His technique is swift, clever, 
accurate and very nearly perfect; in 
fact, falls just perceptibly short of the 
older, topmost violinist whom he is emu- 
lating; his melodic tone is pure and 
beautiful. He is intensely musical by 
nature, alert and emotional, but his un- 
divided attention is on his instrument, 
which he loves and which this composer 
or that more or less successfully serves. 

“Hence, it is not the music of the com- 
poser at ‘all, in a particular sense, but 
simply technique and tone making; “ray- 
ishing tone,” and over-emphasized tech- 
nique, which obscures the broader pro- 
portions with the pride of workmanship. 
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The whole process is one of hard bril- 
liance, which leaves the warmer musical 
impulses unstirred, in spite of the emo- 
tional absorption of the player. With 
pianists, almost precisely the same is 
true. A high and prevalent standard of 
dexterity, but also a mechanical hard- 
ness and inability to unbend; a docile 
and apathetic obedience to the annota- 
tions of editors and the precepts of 
teachers. Violinists and pianists both 
are very apt to begin their recitals with 
Bach, not because Bach means anything 
to them, but because that is the custom 
among the famed.” 





Helen McCarthy, Soprano, to Make 
Début in Concert Next Season 


Helen McCarthy, a young American 
singer, said to be gifted with a beautiful 
coloratura soprano voice, will be among 
next season’s newcomers. Miss Mc- 
Carthy has just signed a contract with 
Annie Friedberg, who will pretsent her 
in concerts and recitals. The young 
singer is a pupil of Mr. Witherspoon. 
She will appear at a number of concerts 
in the Eastern cities as assisting artist 
to a well-known instrumentalist. 





Reinald Werrenrath, for whom Gus- 
tave Ferrari composed “Flag of My 
Heart,” has again been the inspiration 
for a new patriotic song. The music is 
by Lieut. William D. Davidson, and the 
words by Lee M. Walker. The song is 
entitled “I Want to Go Back to Blighty,” 
and has already been both published and 
recorded. 





BROOKLYN, N. Y.—A concert by the 
pupils of the Hassell Conservatory of 
Brooklyn was given on June 25 at the 
Girls’ High School. A large audience 
applauded the work of the pupils in 
vocal, violin and piano numbers. Ger- 
trude Becker and Peter Spies were the 
violinists; Grace Hudes, Eleanore Horn- 
berger, Gustave Brasch and Joseph Pav- 
loff sang; piano pieces were given by 
Marjorie Klehr, Naomi Such, Ethel 


Ponce, Grace Hudes, Susie Rosenzweig, 
Katherine Litterer, Loretta Nicolello, 
Julia Perri, Edith Hill, Mildred Tully, 
Corinne McLachlan, Esther Achinstein, 
Naomi Jackson, Lena Sceinhaud, Fran- 
ces Boxer, Wilfred Lauer, Murray 
Halwer and Albin Reims. 





Active Summer for Bessie Gregory 


Bessie Gregory, gifted young contral- 
to, a Miller Vocal Art-Science pupil of 
Adelaide Gescheidt, exponent-instructor, 
is having a busy summer. In addition to 
her regular position as soloists at Tem- 
ple Aharath Achim, New York, she is 
substituting for Emma Williams at the 
New York Avenue M. E. Church and for 
Mrs. Grace Force at the Bethany Pres- 
byterian Church. 





Claire Rivers, Pianist, Married to Cadet 
Allen S. Moody 


Claire Rivers, the young New York 
pianist, daughter of Mr: and Mrs. Julien 
Harwood Rivers, was married to Cadet 
Allen Sproule Moody of the Aviation 
Section, Sig. E. R. C., on Sunday, June 9, 
at Princeton, N. J. 





Boston.—Carmine Fabrizio, violinist, 
will appear next season under the per- 
sonal management of Elbert A. Wicks 
of this city. Mr. Fabrizio will spend the 
summer, as is his custom, in Medfield, 
Mass., with Charles Martin Loeffler. 





Mme. Olive Fremstad is at her sum- 
mer home in Maine, where she will re- 
main until early fall. On Aug. 4 she 
will sing at the annual music festival at 
Bridgeton. 





Mabel Beddoe, the contralto, is in 
Muskoko Lake, Canada, resting after a 
busy season and singing at some camp 
concerts. 





Alice Nielsen is at her summer home 
in Harrison, Me. 





And inevitably’ 
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Riegelman ae 


sae Renae Pateaseas Soloist rortiund 
¢ Music Festival 


‘‘Miss Riegelman captured the hearts 
of her audience by her lovely voice 
and the easy, graceful manner in 
which she used it. She has a charm- 
ing stage presence, and is Petite and 
pretty physically. The singer’s col- 
orature work was beautifully artistic. 
The audience fell so much in love 





with her that they would not let her 
stop singing. They called her to re- 
turn again and again.’ 

June 8th, 1918" 
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Blackboard Becomes Prized Souvenir 
When Caruso Limns Own Image 


on It 





























Blackboard Belonging to Boonton (N. J.) Public School Bearing Caruso’s Por 


trait of 


OONTON, N. J., July 5.—After giv- 

ing a concert here recently, Enrico 
Caruso visited the public school, and in 
a spirit of good nature drew a portrait 
of himself in chalk and charcoal. His 
idea was to stimulate the buying of W. 
S. S., as is shown by his inscription, 
“Buy stamps to win the war!” The writ- 
ing on the left-hand side of the black- 
board is Caruso’s. To the famous tenor’s 


Himself 


query “Who is it?” a school official wrote 
in answer, “The man to whom God gave 
the primacy to move the hearts of the 
world.” 

The blackboard bearing Caruso’s self- 
portrait is being preserved by the school 
authorities, who have provided a new 
one for the pupils to employ for the com- 
moner phenomena of arithmetic and 
spelling. 











Osbourne McConathy a Vigorous 
Champion of Civic Music 

















SBOURNE McCONATHY, director 
of the public school music depart- 
ment and professor of public school 
and community music of Northwestern 
University, comes from Kentucky. His 


father was prominently identified with 
the public schools of Louisville for 
many years. Although his family was 
musical he displayed little interest in the 
subject until he was twelve or thirteen 
years of age, when, rather unexpectedly, 
he turned to music with unusual absorp- 
tion. 

His early ambition was for opera, but 
a brief experience showed him the need 
of a thorough musical training. When 
eighteen years of age he secured the posi- 
tion of supervisor of music for half the 
Louisville schools, and began a vigorous 
course in piano, violin, voice, and theo- 
retical music. In order better to con- 
duct his school work he attended a sum- 
mer course under Luther Whiting Mason. 
That pre-eminent authority became in- 
terested in the young student and _ in- 
vited his assistance in teaching and in 
the preparation of school music books. 
The intimate association with Professor 


Mason and the opportunity thus afforded 
for a close acquaintance with all the 
prominent leaders in school music stimu- 
lated the young man’s interest in the sub- 
ject and led him to decide upon that field 
as his principal line of endeavor. 

After ten years in the schools of 
Louisville, Professor McConathy moved 
to Boston, where for ten years he super- 
vised music in the Chelsea schools, com- 
ing from that position to Northwestern 
University. Under his direction the mu- 
sic in Chelsea became widely known for 
its excellence both in the grades and the 
high school. The Chelsea High School 
was the first to introduce complete music 
courses on the same basis as the other 
high school subjects, including chorus, 
glee clubs, orchestra, harmony, appreci- 
ation, violin and voice classes, and credit 
for outside study of singing and instru- 
mental music under private teachers. 

In 1909 Professor McConathy took 
charge of the Public School Music De- 
partment of the Harvard University 
Summer School. For several years he 
has been superintendent of the Eastern 
Session of the American Institute of 
Normal Methods. He has written many 
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magazine articles, is well known as a lec- 
turer on musical and educational topics, 
and has served as president of the music 
section of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, chairman of the public school 
music section of the Music Teachers’ Na- 
tional Association, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Music Supervisors’ 
National Conference as well as on im- 
portant committees of other national and 
state associations. As the author of a 
number of widely used school music text 
hooks he is well known in every section 
of the country. 

Professor McConathy has had exten- 
sive experience as a conductor. In Louis- 
ville he was director of the three prin- 
cipal choral societies and one of the large 
choirs, and for four years he was in 
charge of the splendid annual festivals. 
In greater Boston he conducted several 
highly successful choral societies and 
church choirs, and was well known as 
a leader of bands and orchestras. His 
work as director of the Children’s Chorus 
at the North Shore Music Festivals and 
as instructor of music in the Evanston 
Township High School’ has made him 
well known to the people of Evanston. 
Under his administration the Public 
School Music Department of the Uni- 
versity has more than doubled in num- 
bers, and its graduates are occupying 
increasingly important positions through- 
out the country. 

In September, 1917, Professor Mc- 
Conathy became director of music in the 
schools of Evanston, District 75, through 
an arrangement effected between the 
University and the public schools. This 
linking of the practical work in the 
schools with the music department of the 
University gives promise of large re- 
sults in the field of music education. 

At present Professor McConathy is 


president of the Music Supervisors’ Na 
tional Conference, president of the Music 
Section of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, president of the Chicago Chapter 
Society of American Musicians and chair- 
man of the Community Music Committee 
of the Evanston War Council. 





During the week of June 7 Hartridge 
Whipp, the baritone, appeared at the 
Aroostook County Festival, at Houlten, 
Me. On June 22 he sang at a private 
musigale at Hartford, Conn. So great 
was Mr. Whipp’s success that it was 
suggested that he return for an early 
fall engagement. 








SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.— The _thirty- 
eighth recital of the Mansfeldt Club was 
given at the Palace Hotel under the di- 
rection of Hugo Mansfeldt. Mr. Mans- 
feldt played the E Flat Liszt Concerto on 
two pianos. Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Sym- 
phony was the feature of the organ con- 
cert given by Edwin Lemare at the Audi- 
torium. Antoine de Vally, tenor, was 
soloist. Mrs. Oscar Mansfeldt intro- 
duced several pupils in an interesting 
recital at the St. Francis Hotel Ballroom 
lately. Vera Cavanaugh, aged eight, 
gave an exceptionally fine rendering of 
the Chopin Etude in F minor and the 
Wagner-Liszt Serenade. A _ delightful 
musicale was given at the studio of Giu- 
seppe Jollain by Mrs. Maurice Gale, so- 
prano; Edith Caubu, pianist, and Giu- 
seppe Jollain, violinist. 





TACOMA, WASH.—A class in aesthetic 
musical study, with special attention to 
modern compositions, was opened on 
June 21 by Boyd Wells of New York 
City, who is spending the summer in the 
Puget Sound country. 





| HELEN WEILLER AMmenican ConTRALTO 
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147 Balnbridge Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Telephone Bedford 564 
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Cecil Fanning to Feature Songs 
im Emglish on Western Tour 














ECIL FANNING starts early this 

fall on one of the most important of 
his numerous tours. In the past, Mr. 
Fanning has made several trips from 
coast to coast, which have been most suc- 
cessful. A year ago he made a trip into 
Canada, which won him acclaim from 
Canadian critics and public. He has 
made three tours of California in two 
years. Early this fall Mr. Fanning 
starts on a tour of the Western United 
States and Canada, running from San 
Francisco to Winnipeg. This tour will 
include forty engagements. In Canada 
he will fill three times as many engage- 
ments as he did last season. This tour 
will be under the direction of Laurence 


Lambert, general manager of the Elli- 
son-White Musical Bureau of Portland, 
Ore. 

One of the features of the Fanning 
tour this season is that the distinguished 
baritone will make a special point of 
singing songs in English. Though he 
has been carefully schooled in German 
lieder, and though he was received with 
great favor in concerts in Germany, Mr. 
Fanning has, since America’s declara- 
tion of war, cast off his entire German 
répertoire. In none of his concerts since 
that time has he sung a German song, 
either in the original or in translation. 

This specialization in English song is 


nothing new for this singer, however, as 
he has registered some of his best suc- 
cesses in these numbers. Many Ameri- 
can composers have dedicated songs to 
him. Among these are Harriet Ware, 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Mrs. E. L. Ash- 
ford, Charles Wakefield Cadman, Francis 
Hendricks, Gertrude Ross, Wintter 
Watts, Carl Paige Wood and Marshall 


Kernochan. Some of these songs have 
been settings of Mr. Fanning’s own 
poems. 


This baritone has previously scored 
successes in other lands, among which 
have been Italy, France and England. In 
all his tours Mr. Fanning has been ac- 
companied by his long-time teacher and 
accompanist, Harry B. Turpin, who has 
contributed no small degree of success to 
the concerts. Perhaps there are no two 
workers in the concert field who have 
been associated together so long and so 
intimately as have these two men. 


Directs Camp Work 


This has been a particularly busy year 
for Mr. Fanning. He has been dividing 
his winter between his concert work and 
numerous partiotic enterprises, promi- 
nent among which has been the direction 
of the entertainment side of the Com- 
munity War Service at Columbus, espe- 
cially the recreation of the big canton- 
ment at Camp Sherman, not far from 
the Ohio capital. He has also been 
largely instrumental in the establish- 
ment of a Khaki club at the capital for 


the entertainment of the soldiers, and in 
the organization of a Community Chorus 
as a special means toward the centraliza- 
tion of community interest in various 
patriotic occasions. The list of musical 
artists who have appeared at Camp Sher- 
man has been particularly brilliant, due 
to the special interest taken in that can- 
tonment by Mr. Fanning. 

After a strenuous summer spent in 
finishing up the odd ends of this widely 
scattered community work and in the 
perfection of his fall répertoire, Mr. 
Fanning will start out upon his exten- 
sive Western tour. 





Alfred Hallam’s Albany Community 
Chorus Ends Year 


ALBANY, N. Y., July 6.—The Albany 
Community Chorus held its final “sing” 
at the auditorium of the State Educa- 
tional Building Monday evening. The 
work will be resumed in September, 
when Alfred Hallam returns from the 
Chautauqua season. Mr. Hallam intends 
to introduce serious choral work next 
season, with special emphasis on part 
singing. He is highly pleased with the 
first year’s work of the chorus. Interest 
has been maintained throughout the 
year; it has been a and has 
a substantial balance in the treasury. It 
1s believed to be the largest community 
chorus in the United States, having an 
active membership of more than 1500. 
The average attendance has been 1000. 
The chorus sang at the patriotic serv- 
ice in the First Reformed Church Sun- 
day evening, and was assisted by Hart- 
ridge Whipp, baritone, as soloist. The 
chorus also sang patriotic songs in Wash- 
ington Park at the municipal Fourth of 
July celebration. . W.A. H. 
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Thirty-second Season 
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TEACHER OF SINGING 
130 Claremont Avenue. New York City 


ERNEST CARTER 


COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 150 West 58th St., New York 


ETHEL CAVE COLE 


Accompanist and Ensemble Player 
Teacher of Singing and Coach 
A7 West 58th St., N. Y. 


REBECCA CLARKE 


VIOLA SOLOIST 
Lessons in Viola, Earmony and Ensemble 
Pittsfield, Mass. 














Teacher of 
Merle and Bechte! Alcock 
231 W. 














Plaza 2450 








Summer address: 





WILLIAM J, FALK, Teacher of Singing 


Address, 50 West 67th Street New York 
Telephone Columbus 7031 


HENRY 1. FLECK 


Head Musical 
Normal College, 


68th St. and Park Ave. 


WALTER HENRY HALL 


PROFESSOR OF CHORAL MUSIC 
Columbia University 





Department, 
New York. 


Tel. 2443 Plaza 








“HEALTHY BREATHING 


’Phone River 9689. 


and correct speaking taught in six lessons (50 cents, 





yostpaid) by Marie van Gelder, author of ‘‘The 
enon of Artistic Singing.’ Elizabeth Mather 
College. 708 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
(Bryant 1274) 


1425 Broadway, New York 





TEACHERS OF 
SINGING 


Tel. Columbus 1405 
Summer Classes 
New York Studio and Woodstock, N. Y. 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, Vocal Instruction 


246 Huntington Avenue 
BOSTON, : ; ; : 


MINNA KAUFMANN, SOPRANO 


Vocal Studios (The Lehmann Method) 


Address: Carnegie Hall. Personal Rep., Emma L. 
Trapper, 105 W. 40th St., N. Y. 


rank HEMSTRE 


50 West 67th St. 





MASS. 








SERGE! KLIBANSKY, Teacher of Singing: 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Ber- 
lin; % years Institute of Medical Art, 
Studios: 212 W. 59t!: St.. New York 





ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, Teacher of Singing 


DALCROZE SCHOOL OF EURHYTHMICS | 


New York—9 East 59th St, 
Authorized by Dr. Jacques-Dalcroze 
Plaza 4426 Prospectus on application 


Mrs, SUSAN HAWLEY DAVIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House 
14297 Proadwar Phone Brvant 1274 


MR. AND MRS. ROSS DAVID 


VOICE PRODUCTION and REPERTOIRE 
260 West 57th St:, New York 


Tel. Conn. 
J WARREN ERB CONDUCTOR—COACH 
1 ACCOMPANISTI 

Available for Artists on tour in Middle West. 
Address: 350 West 55th St., New York 
rel. 9968 Columbus. 











53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone, 7493 Schuyler 


MASTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


110 Remsen Street BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Faculty: Madame Melanie Guttman-Rice, Mr. Ed- 
ward Falck. Associate Principals; Mr. R. Hunting- 
ton Woodman. Notable Faculty: Ella McKean York, 
Registrar. Resident pupils accommodated. 


MAUD MORGAN, Hamp Soloist 


Concerts—Instruction 
(Teaching Children a Specialty) 
216 W. 56th St, hone—Circle 1505 
Suinmer Address, Princes Bay P. O. Phone Tottenville 1269 


EDMUND J, MYER 


601 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 1350 
SUMMER TERM IN SEATTLE 
Teacher of Theo. Karle 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Wed. and Sat., 1425 Broadway, New York. 
Mail Address: 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 














MME, NIESSEN-STONE 





DOUGLAS POWELL 


New York 


Mezzo Contralto, formerly Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Nine years with Institute of Musical Art. Private 
Studio: 50 West 67th St. Tel. 1405 Col. 

M’g’t: Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway. 


N. VAL. PEAVEY, Pianist 


THACHER OF PIANO AND VOICE 
NEW YORK—120 Carnegie Hall 
STUDIOS | BROOKLYN—99 Euclid ave. 








SPECIALIST IN VOICE 
PLACEMENT 


Teacher of Clara Loring and other prominent singers, 
1425 Broadway, New York, Metropolitan Opera House 
Bldg. Phone Bryant 1274 


CARL M. ROEDER, Teacher of Piano 


STUDIO: 607-608 CARNEGIE HALL, N, Y. 
Residence: 680 St. Nicholas Ave. 
Newark Studio: 136 Rosevi'le Ave. 


FRANCIS ROGERS 


Concert Baritcne, 
Teacher of Singing. 
Studio 144 East 62nd St., New York 


THE SITTIG TRIO 


VIOLIN, ’CELLO AND PIANO 
RECITALS, CLUBS, MUSICALES, ETC. 
Fred V. Sittig, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist. 
318 West 57th St., N. Y. 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Coaching— Recitals 
Metropolitan Opera House; Res., 2184 Bathgate Av, 


CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COMPOSER 
Care of John Church Company, New York 
TEACHER OF 


Mine, C. TROTIN, MUSICIANSHIP 


Including Sight Singing, Musical Theory, Rhythm 
Studio 805, Carnegie Hall, New York 
Send for pamphlet. Private ’Phone, 5410 Riverside 


CLAUDE WARFORD 


COMPOSER—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 
1425 Broadway Phone Bryant 1274 


IDA GEER WELLER 


Mezzo-Contralto 
CONCERT—RECITAL—-ORATORIO 
Pittsburgh Direction: Francis G. Weller, o98r Union Arcade 





























A. GAMPBELL WESTON 





PIANIST—-ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
27 S. Oxford St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. Prospect 8969 J 


THOMAS WILLIAMS 


TENOR 
CONCERTS—ORATORIO—RECITALS 
Studio: 420 West 129th Street 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE of Normal Singing 


MME, ANNA E, ZIEGLER, Director. 
All singers made self-supporting. Summer term at 


New York and Asbury Park 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 











CONCERT TO RAISE FUNDS 
FOR CAMP LEWIS THEATER 


Tacoma Soldier-Artists Give Program— 
Patricia Murphy, Young Singer, 
Makes Début 


Tacoma, WASH., June 27.—Twenty- 
five prominent singers who have become 
soldiers at Camp Lewis appeared at the 
Liberty Theater on June 27 in a concert 
given to raise funds for improvements 
on the theater. The Camp Lewis the- 
ater is the only theater in military 
camps of the United States which has 
been made self-sustaining by the con- 
certs and entertainments given under 
direction of the management. Among 
well-known singers appearing recently 
were Theo Karle, tenor, of Olympia, 
Wash., and Robert Lloyd, baritone, of 
San Francisco. Max Fisher, former 
musical director for motion picture pro- 
ducers at Los Angeles, is leader of the 
Liberty Theater Orchestra. 

An appreciative audience filled the 
auditorium of the First Christian 
Church last evening to welcome Patricia 
Murphy, young Tacoma singer, who re- 
turned June 1 from a three years’ course 
of study in New York City. The seri- 
ous character of ‘her study was revealed 
in Haydn and Gluck numbers, in the 
Bizet “Carmen” aria, in a modern 
French group, and in the “Norwegian 
Love Song,” exquisitely given. Rose 
Schwinn gave support at the piano. 

A feature of commencement week at 
the Visitation Academy was the patri- 
otic cantata staged by forty voice stu- 
dents of the school on Tuesday after- 
noon, June 18. A recital by voice pupils 
of krederick W. Wallis, director of the 
Ladies’ Musical Club Chorus, was a 
prominent musical event of the week 
given at the First Congregational 
Church. Many popular local singers 
were presented. Katherine Robinson 
and Margaret McVoy assisted at the 
piano. 

Two thousand soldiers were enter- 
tained at Y. M. C. A. No. 6, Camp Lewis, 
on June 22, by Vivian Gough, ten-year- 
old violinist, pupil of Mrs. C. E. Dunkle- 
berger. 

The annual music festival of the 
d’Alessio Conservatory of Music was 
held at the Swedish Tabernacle on Fri- 
day and Saturday evenings, June 28 and 
29. An address was given by Governor 
Ernest L. Lister. Proceeds from the 
festival were donated to the Red Cross. 
On Friday evening, at the close of the 
students’ program, prizes and scholar- 
ships were awarded by the following 
judges: W. G. Alexander Ball, Dr. 
Robert L. Schofield, A. W. Noven, Rob- 
ert Weisbach and Olof Bull. 

A. W. R. 








Community Music Course New Feature 
in Northampton Summer Course 


NORTHAMPTON, MaAss., July 9.—The 
nineteenth. annual summer session of the 
Northampton Institute of Music Peda- 
gogy opened in the Northampton High 
School July 8. This school, which was 
founded by the late Sterrie. A. Weaver, 
one of the leading exponents of educa- 
tional music in the Saiie schools of the 
early part of the century, has been con- 
ducted each summer by Ralph L. Bald- 
win, supervisor of music in Hartford, 
Conn., and George Oscar Bowen, for- 
merly supervisor in Yonkers, N. Y., and 
now of Flint, Mich. A special feature of 
this summer session will be the introduc- 
tion of a course in community music to 
be conducted by George Oscar Bowen. 
Mr. Bowen has during the past year had 
the development of a most complete and 
unusual community music organization 
in Flint, Mich. 


New York Publisher Institutes a Fine 
Arts Department 


Realizing the importance of publishing 
high class music, the New York publish- 
ing house, Jos. W. Stern & Co., has in- 
augurated a “Fine Arts Department,” 
which will concern itself with issuing 
concert songs suited for use by the best 
artists on their programs. They have 
recently added to their catalog a song 
entitled “White Nights,” by Elsie Dere- 
meaux, which was introduced successful- 
ly at her New York recital at Carnegie 
Hall last November by Alice Gentle, 
mezzo-soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. Miss Deremeaux is an 
American pianist, as well as a com- 
poser, She studied piano with Godow- 
sky and the late Rafael Joseffy, and 
theory with Hugh Collins. 








BETHLEHEM, PA.—Twenty-one pupils 
of Pauline Michel, head of the violin de- 
partment of the Moravian Seminary and 
College for Women, gave a recital on 
the evening of June 18, which reflected 
high credit upon their teacher. 
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STAGE AND MUSICAL ARTISTS JOIN 
HANDS TO AID PATRIOTIC CAUSES 





sunday Night Help of Musical 
Profession Won by Stage 
Women 


‘¢PDUSINESS of helping Uncle Sam 

win the war” is the most important 
tage direction recognized by musical and 
stage artists today. For the actresses 
ind musicians have, so to speak, joined 
1ands in helping out patriotic causes. 
\t the Stage Women’s War Relief 
tooms, New York, there is a constant 
.ustle as these women prepare the lay- 
ettes for the babies in Belgium or the 
hospital kits for Italy—or a hundred 


other things which, they find to do. 
Among them are to be seen also women 
prominent in the musical world—here is 
Geraldine Farrar, and there is Mme. Jo- 
sephine Jacoby helping with the surgical 
dressings, and Mme. Clayburgh and many 
others. 

At the special meetings and entertain- 
ments held to gather funds, the musi- 
cians have been constantly helping. 
There is a long list of names of the men 
and women who have sung and played 
for the cause, which includes Maggie 
Teyte, Marcella Craft, Farrar, Mar- 
guerite Sylva, Schumann-Heink, Mme. 
Alma Clayburgh, Eleanor de Cisneros, 
Maud Powell and Alma Gluck, and of 
the men there are Rothier, McCormack, 
Muratore, Rosen, Zimbalist and many 
others in the list. 

One of the greatest musical triumphs 
of the stage women’s organizations, how- 
ever, has been getting the instrumental 
musicians to volunteer their services. 
Every Sunday night one of the plays run- 
ning in New York has a special free per- 
formance for the men in uniform, given 
under the auspices of the Stage Women’s 
War Relief, For musicians, Sunday night 





©Underwood & Underwood 

Mme. Josephine Jacoby, the Contralto, 

Assisting Minnie Dupree in Making 

Surgical Dressings at Stage Women’s 
War Relief Rooms 


is a very busy time, and those who play 
in bands or orchestras during the week 
generally get a chance on Sunday to 
make extra money. Notwithstanding 
this, however, Samuel Finkelstein, pres- 
ident of the New York branch of the 
American Federation of Musicians, has 
promised to provide orchestras and mu- 
sicians for all the Sunday night per- 
formances. Grace George, ne has charge 
of the Sunday night performances, 
counts this as a triumph not only for 
herself and the stage women, but also 
a patriotic triumph for the musicians. 





LOVING CUP FOR HAYWOOD 





First New York “Globe” Vocal Class 
Presents Teacher with Gift 


At the last meeting of the New York 
Globe Vocal Class, which was held at 
the Haywood Studios in Carnegie Hall 
on June 29, Mr. Haywood received a 
silver loving cup, which was presented 
to him by the members of the first Globe 


Vocal Class. 

The class has been working under Mr. 
Haywood’s direction since January and 
has completed the first twenty lessons 
of the one hundred that are to form the 
complete course. The object of the gift 
was in appreciation of the fact that 
they were the first girls that have had 
the opportunity to avail themselves of 
the special lessons that Mr. Haywood is 
viving through the newspaper as his 
contribution to the club, which is con- 
ducted under the direction of Charles D. 
Isaacson. In the fall there will be five 
<uch classes formed that will total at 
least one hundred students. As each 
class concludes the first twenty lessons 
it joins a singing class that will also 
be directed by Mr. Haywood. The sing- 
ing class will consist only of members 
that have been trained under Mr. Hay- 
wood, so that the voices will all be 
trained on similar lines. 

Mr. Haywood thanked the members 
of the class for their part in making the 
lessons a success by giving him a hun- 
dred per cent attendance and one hun- 
dred per cent concentration in the work. 
The season for these classes was brought 
to a close in an informal musicale on 
the evening of July 1. 





French Military Band Makes Triumph- 
ant Visit to Washington, D. C. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 3.—The en- 
trance of the French Military Band was 
a triumph in many ways. They have 
been entertained by organizations, have 
been the guests of the U. S. Marine Bar- 
racks, and have entertained our soldiers 
at the cam The concert for the bene- 
fit of the Foyer du Soldat was attended 
by official and diplomatic Washington. 
and an enthusiastic audience interested 
in war activities. The program was one 
that especially brought out the softer 
tone colorings of the organization. The 
overture, “Phédre,”’ Massenet; the suite, 
“T’Arlésienne,” Bizet, and the “Rhapso- 


die Norvégienne,” Lalo, charmed, while 
the “Cortege de Bacchus,” Delibes, was 
brilliant and impressive. The band in- 


-cludes some excellent soloists, especially 


M. Speyer, who gave an artistic oboe 
solo, and H. L. LeRoy, clarinetist. An 
artistic feature on the program was the 
Grand Septet of Beethoven, by M. De- 
bruille, violin; M. Mager, viola; M. Mi- 
quelle, ’cello; M. Brin, base violin; M. 
LeRoy, clarinet; M. Hermans, basoon, 
and M. Massardo, horn. W. H. 





Miura Continues Singing for 
Patriotic Causes 


Tamaki 


Tamaki Miura, the noted operatic so 
prano, was one of the soloists at the 
Stadium Concerts, New York, July 4. 
She was enthusiastically applauded for 
her splendid delivery of the Japanese 
National Anthem and the Aria from 
“Madame Butterfly,” in which she re- 
ceived the skilful support of the orches- 
tra under the direction of Arnold Volpe. 
Mme. Schumann-Heink was another so- 
loist who was: accorded a rousing recep- 
tion. Miss Miura also sang for the Camp 
lire Girls in Central Park, June 29, ac- 
companied by the Navy Band. She will 
continue Red Cross work during the sum- 
mer. Her operatic activities will be re- 
sumed in October, when she will start 
on a twenty-week tour with La Scala 
Opera Company, appearing in leading 
roles of “Madame Butterfly,” “La Bo- 
héme,” “Faust,” and in a special per- 
formance of the “Geisha” in English. 
She will also be heard with the Chicago 
Opera Company next season. 





Dean Whitehouse and H. C. Dickerson 
Leave Topeka (Kan.) Institution 


TOPEKA, KAN., July 6.—Musical circles 
of Topeka and Kansas suffered a severe 
loss when Dean Horace Whitehouse of 
the Fine Arts Department of Washburn 
resigned to accept a similar position with 
the Ohio Wesleyan University at Dela- 
ware, Ohio. Besides building up the 
Washburn Fine Arts Department, Dean 
Whitehouse developed the Washburn 
Glee Club and chorus and organized a 


great body of singers which each year 
rendered Handel’s “Messiah.” He was 
chosen director of the Topeka Musical 
Society, training the chorus and orches- 
tra. Dean Whitehouse delivered a num- 
ber of lectures on music, and through his 
work succeeded in having the city spon- 
sor Sunday afternoon concerts in the 
City Auditorium. He was appointed 
city organist, and gave a series of con- 
certs during three summers. During the 
first four years he was in Topeka Dean 
Whitehouse, at his own expense, brought 
a number of prominent artists to To- 
peka. He is an officer of the Kansas 
chapter of the American Guild of Organ- 
ists, and a graduate of the New England 
Conservatory of Music. Last summer 
he conducted a special course in music 
at Leland Stanford University. The res- 
ignation of Dean Whitehouse was fol- 
lowed by that of Hugh C. Dickerson, 
head of the voice department, who will 
accept a similar position in Drake Uni- 
versity. Mr. Dickerson has been very 
popular in Topeka, where he has won a 
host of admirers. 
m 2: 


NEW CONSERVATORY WILL 
OPEN IN PORTLAND, ORE. 


William R. Boone to Be _ Director— 
Organ Works, Masonic Affair and 
Pupils’ Concerts in Week’s Music 


PORTLAND, ORE., July 1.—Announce- 
ment has been made of the establishment 
of a new Conservatory of Music in Port- 
land. William Robinson Boone, prom- 
inent organist of the city, has been en- 
gaged as managing director, and well- 
known artist-teachers will head the vari- 
ous departments. There will be regular 
and special students. The regular 
course will lead up to graduation with 
a diploma, and will commence early in 
the fall. Winifred Forbes, present head 
of the violin department of the Univer- 
sity of Oregon School of Music, will oc- 
cupy a similar position in the Portland 
school. 

A new pipe organ has been installed 
in the Swedish Evangelical Lutheran 
Church and several attractive programs 
have been given there during the week. 
On Wednesday evening Lucien E. 
Becker, organist; Walter H. Bacon, vio- 
linist, and Mrs. Pauline Miller Chapman, 
soprano, furnished a splendid program. 
Friday evening a festival cantata was 
given by the augmented church chorus, 
conducted by Charles Swenson. Dr. 
Stuart McGuire and the Singing Club 
Columbia gave several vocal numbers. 

George Hotchkiss Street, a foremost 
singer here, gave a concert of much in- 
terest at the Lincoln High School Audi- 
torium on June 27 before leaving to take 
up his work of Y. M. C. A. secretary 
for overseas duty. The 
viven jointly by Mr. Street and his wife, 
Kathryn Crysler Street, contralto. May 
Van Dyke Hardwick was accompanist. 

Mrs. Rose Coursen Reed presented two 
of her vocal students in recital on 
Wednesday night. The singers were 
Mrs. Helen Fromme-Schedler and Mar- 
garet Kennedy of Astoria. Helen Drain, 
contralto, and pupil of Mme. Lucie Va- 
lair, gave a successful recital on Friday 
evening. The assisting artist was Beu- 
lah Blackwell, violinist. Piano and vocal 
students of Helen and Evelene Calbreath 
gave an interesting program on Friday 
evening. 

The Masonic Temple was the scene 
of a fine musical affair on June 26, given 
for the benefit of the Salvation Army 
Rescue Home. Goldie Peterson,  so- 
prano; Mrs. Katherine Boyersmith, 
reader; Mrs. May Van Dyke Hardwick, 
pianist; Fritz De Bruin, baritone, and 
Vern Isom, violinist, furnished the pro- 
gram. 

Frank and Beatrice Eichenlaub gave 
a students’ recital at the Lincoln High 
School Auditorium recently. Mrs. Lulu 
Dahl Miller on June 17 presented in re- 
cital Marvel Turnour, Katherine Dun- 
bar, Mrs. Dorothy Adams, Alvie John- 
ston, Lulu Fitzwater, Helen Galbraith, 
Claire Chalmers. Ruth Sellwood, Adaline 
Bowie, Grace Baird. Francis Turner. 
Dorris Dabney, Helen Honeyman and 
Reba Macklin. A. B. 





program was - 


ERIE SCHOOL MUSIC 
FESTIVAL NOTABLE 


Thrilling Patriotic Climax in Pag- 
eant, ““Drawing of the 
Sword”’ 

ERIE, Pa., July 5.—That Erie is striv- 
ing to do her share to make this a musi- 
cal nation was convincingly demon- 
strated by the First School Music Fes- 
tival and Pageant, conceived and worked 
out by School Superintendent J. B. Bush 
and his co-workers and recently given 
three performances by the Erie public 
schools at “Waldemeer” on the lake. 
This event established to the great audi- 
ences in attendance the importance of 
music in the school curriculum. The 
choral work on the festival program, 
preceding the pageant (trained and di- 
rected by Carrie E. Stoughton and Ann 
Henratti Potzin, supervisors of music in 
the grade schools) was a revelation of 
progress of musical education in the 
schools of Erie. Expression, interpre- 
tation, rhythm and beautiful tone-qual- 
ity were in evidence. 

There were given choral numbers, 
folk dances (directed by Edith Mayette 
and Dr. D. G. Evans) and then the 
pageant, “The Drawing of the Sword,” 
a spectacular and dramatic masque, by 
Thomas Wood Stevens, depicting the 
stanch loyalty of the Allied nations in 
the war against autocracy. It reached 
a stirring patriotic climax with the en- 
trance of Columbia bearing the “Star- 
Spangled Banner,” followed by the 
American Army and its strongest ally, 
the Red Cross. The parts were excel- 
lently taken by the well chosen High 
School cast. The orchestra, which justly 
shared honors, was also from the Erie 
High School. The pageant music, intro- 
ducing the hymns of the Allied nations, 
was under the direction of Henry B. 
Vincent, director of music in the Erie 
High School. 

Mme. Anita Rio, the operatic soprano, 
participated in festival programs of the 
second and third performances, affording 
delight to schools and the audience with 
well chosen arias, folk-songs and bal- 
lads. Mme. Rio graciously responded 
to several encores. She was ably accom- 
panied by Carrie E. Stoughton. 

E. M. 





Albert W. Harned in Government 
Service as Railroad Man 


The services of Albert W. Harned, for 
many years organist of Christ Church in 
Washington, D. C., and- prominent as a 
teacher of singing and conductor of com- 
munity choruses, have been ‘“com- 
mandeered” by the United States Rail- 
way Administration in connection with 
the work on fuel administration. Mr. 
Harned is a mechanical engineer. He 
followed music as a hobby until ten years 
ago, when his ventures in the artistic 
field brought him such success that he 
devoted his entire time to music. In the 
present emergency his studio in Wash- 
ington is temporarily closed. Jessie 
Masters, his most successful pupil, who 
has also acted as his assistant, will sub- 
stitute for Mr. Harned in the fall and 
until the end of the war. 





Raymond Wilson, Pianist, Appears on 
War Charity Programs 


Raymond Wilson, pianist, has been 
doing much for Red Cross and war re- 
lief work lately, having appeared in sev- 
eral recitals for relief organizations. On 
June 12 Mr. Wilson played in Skane- 
ateles, N. Y., a noted summer resort near 
Syracuse. June 21 he was heard in a 
Red Cross benefit recital in the Alert 
Club rooms at Medina, N. Y., where he 
was greeted by an enthusiastic audience. 
June 28 he played in Walton, N. Y., his 
numbers being well liked. Mr. Wilson 
has recently made arrangements to have 
his recital bookings made under the man- 
agement of the Syracuse Musical Bu- 
reau, which handles the bookings of the 
Belgian organist, Charles M. Courboin, 
and other artists. 














GALLI-CURCI 


‘The woman with the wonder voice ’’ 


Homer Samuels, Accompanist 
Exclusive Management: CHAS. L. WAGNER 
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“RECOGNIZED INTERNATIONALLY AS 
ONE OF THE GREATEST AUTHORITIES 
AND ONE OF THE MOST SUCCESSFUL 
VOICE TEACHERS OF THE PRESENT DAY.”’ 








Address: L. LILLY, Sec’y 
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4 | “% THE ALLIANCE AND THE SOCIAL CLIMBER 


HE people engaged in, or interested in the musical world, whether as 

professionals or as amateurs, may be divided into two classes, namely, 

those who exploit themselves for the sake of what music means and 
can do for us, whether in the national, civic or home life, and who even 
where their living is concerned always give of their best, unhesitatingly and 
unselfishly, and on the other hand, those who use music, exploit it, not 
because they have any love for it or even the slightest interest in it, but 
solely and simply to attain some ulterior end, particularly in the way of 
social advancement and prestige. 

The division between the two classes, which is very marked, has been 
accentuated by the war. While on the one hand we find some of the 
greatest artists, musicians, singers, players, and even many composers, 
devoting themselves wholesouledly and at great personal sacrifice, to an 
endeavor to lighten the load that has been placed upon humanity by exist- 
ing conditions, we find others who are deliberately taking the oppor- 
tunity afforded to force themselves into the limelight and so gain not only 
a reputation for public spirit, for patriotism, but considerable social pres- 
tige, which, however, they are careful to accomplish not by any sacrifice 
on their own part, but through the good-will and indeed generosity of 
members of the musical profession whom they exploit. 

It is not surprising that among those who in these times of strain and 
stress use music and the profession for their own selfish ends, are certain 
personages who have already gone on record with an active propaganda 
against the Alliance, through whose ever-increasing power they see their 
own position and future opportunities endangered. 

Let me begin with the social climber, with the woman having neither 
adequate income to support the manner of living which she desires, per- 
haps because her husband's abilities are moderate, or who may not be 
living with her husband. She sees in the exploitation of music an oppor- 
tunitv for social advancement and perhaps a chance for a little “graft’’ or 
for securing those “loans” from confiding friends which come in so oppor- 
tunely when dressmakers’ and other bills have to be met. 

This type knows little about music, couldn't tell you the names of 
the prominent composers to save herself from extinction, but can gabble 
a little about “‘art’’ and has picked up a few phrases from the newspaper 
criticisms. She is very ambitious, is often a good business woman, can 
drive a hard bargain with artists, which power she uses with particular 
ability when it is her fortune to be the head or president of some musical 
club or association. She is a clever mixer, has wonderful tact, and is such 
an adept at “camouflage” that with a few hours’ notice she could present 
the devil himself as an angel of light. Let us put it to her credit, however, 
that she maintains her organization at a high degree of efficiency—so far 
as membership and the paying of dues are concerned. 

She has about her an inner coterie of those whom she has managed 
to interest, either by flattery, the gift of minor office or by getting them 
into her power because she knows too much about them. These form 


her bodyguard, are almost ready to die in her service, like the Swiss abo | 
the various Louis of France. 

She is able, through judicious social invitations and tickets to t!.- 
performances of the organization over which she presides, to keep 
touch with some of the critics, and especially with the hangers-on to t! 
press, of which there are many, particularly those who supplement t} - 
work of the regular critics by attending the minor musical performanc: « 
for them and so save them the trouble of going themselves. Thus milac 
manages, one way or another, to secure very considerable press notice f. 
her organization, which naturally is very agreeable to the members. 

The war has come as a God-send to this type. 

It has enabled her to appeal to many members of the professio 
for their services, and secure them on patriotic grounds, ‘without remune 
ation, especially if it is pointed out to them that they shall sing th- 
‘‘Marseillaise’’ enwrapped in the flag of France, and the ‘‘Star-Spangle 
Banner” enwrapped in the national flag. 

Now this type has no use for the Alliance. 
she is afraid of it. 

She long ago figured out that the lack of co-operation among th 
musicians and the jealousy among newspapers, enabled her to do a good 
deal in the way of pocketing perquisites which should have gone to th. 
professionals. Being very astute, though not broadminded enough to se: 
that if she were to pursue her ends on legitimate lines the Alliance could 
be of service to her and her organization, she can see only where it is liable 
to thwart her plans, whether of graft or social prestige, and may perhap 
start a revolution against her rule within her own organization. 

Do you wonder, therefore, that when opportunity affords, she become: 
almost eloquent in denouncing the Alliance, in sneering at it and warning 
people against taking any part or interest in it? The foolish woman does 
not realize that her opposition, and that of her class and type, provide 
one of the greatest arguments in favor of the imperative need of such an 
organization as the Alliance, and that the more she decries it, maligns 
it, misrepresents its purpose, the more she furnishes arguments why it 
should grow and acquire a commanding influence. 

There is to-day no more dangerous, no more cruel, no more unscrup 
ulous parasite on the musical professional world, than your clever, insin 
uating, smartly dressed, but shallow, cold-blooded and selfish society 
climbing woman. 

In saying this let me make it distinctly understood that no man holds 
in greater honor and values more highly than I do, the noble women 
who preside with so much dignity, grace and charm over the large number 
of worthy women’s musical organizations in this country to-day, women 
who, by their indefatigable efforts in the interests of these organizations. 


give the cause of music an unselfish devotion. — 
ie -_ 


In her heart of heart; 








Three More Brooklynites Join the Alli- 


Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, America’s 
Most Distinguished Pianist, Says: “The 
Idea and Purpose of the Musical Alli- 
ance Have My Heartiest Approval” 


My Dear Mr. Freund: 

The idea and purpose of the Musical 
Alliance of the United States have my 
heartiest approval. Everything that 
will tend to give music the dignity and 
standing in our national life to which 
it is entitled deserves the enthusiastic 
co-operation of every cultured American. 

With best wishes for the growth and 
prosperity of this undertaking, 

FANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER. 


Treasurer of American Institute of Ap- 
plied Music Joins 


Enclosed find $1 for membership in 
the Musical Alliance of the United 
States. 

May I. Ditto, Treasurer, 

The American Institute of Applied 

Music. 
New York, June 21, 1918. 





Emporia (Kans.) Heard From 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
CATHARINE E. STROUSE. 
Emporia, Kan., June 21, 1918. 





THE MUSICAL ALLIANCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


(INC.) 


JOHN C. FREUND, President MILTON WEIL, Treasurer 


OUNDED to unite all interested in music and in the musical 
industries for certain specific aims: 


1. To demand full recognition for music and for all workers in the musical 

ficld and musical industries as vital factors in the national, civic and 

home life. 

To work for the introduction of music with the necessary musical instru- 

ments into the public schools with proper credit for efficiency in study. 

To induce municipalities to provide funds for music for the people. 

To aid all associations, clubs, societies, individuals whose purpose is the 

advancement of musical culture. 

To encourage composers, singers, players, conductors and music teachers 

resident in the United States. 

6. To oppose all attempts to discriminate against American music or Amer- 
ican musicians, irrespective of merit, on account of nationality. 

7. To favor the establishment of a National Conservatory of Music. 

8. To urge that a Department of Fine Arts be established in the national] 
government and a Secretary of Fine Arts be a member of the Cabinet. 


bo 


o1 


_Application for membership by those in sympathy with the aims of the 
Alliance, accompanied by One Dollar for annual dues, should be sent to 
the Secretary. 501 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Checks, Post Office or Express Orders should be made payable to the Musical Alliance of the U. 8 
Depository: Bankers Trust Company 











Carl Paige Wood of Minnesota Joins 


I enclose $1 for membership in the 
Musical Alliance of the United States. 
CARL PAIGE Woon. 
Northfield, Minn., June 13, 1918. 





T. S. Knight of Jersey City Joins 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
T. S. KNIGHT. 
Jersey City, N. J.. May 21, 1918. 





F. F. Christine of Stroudsburg, (Pa.) a 
Member 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
F. F. CHRISTINE. 
Stroudsburg, Pa., May 21, 1918. 





Marie Reimer Joins 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
MARIE REIMER. 
New York, May 20, 1918. 





Emma P. Smith a Member 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
EMMA P. SMITH. 
New York, May 20, 1918. 





Bessie M. Santon a Member 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical! Alliance. 
BESSIE M. SANTON. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., June 20, 1918. 





Will Further the Cause 


Being in sympathy with the aims of 
the Musical Alliance, I herewith enclose 
my application with money order for $1 
for annual dues. 

Would be pleased to have any litera- 
ture now in print, or which may appear 
from time to time. . 

Yours for furthering the cause, 

DANIEL P. CLEAVER. 

West Philadelphia, Pa., June 20, 1918. 


ance 


Enclosed please find $1 for member 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
FANNY A. BELL. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., June 19, 1918. 





Enclosed please find $1 for member 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
ALMA D. SCHNEEBERG. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., June 19, 1918. 





Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
ELVIRA PETERSON. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., June 19, 1918. 





Alessandro Alberini of Boston Joins 
I hereby apply for membership in the 
Musical Alliance, and enclose annua! 


dues of $1. 
ALESSANDRO ALBERINI. 
Boston, Mass., May 8, 1918. 





E. Paul Hamilton a Member 
] hereby apply for membership in the 
Musical Alliance, and enclose annual 


dues of $1. 
E. PAUL HAMILTON. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., May 8, 1918. 





Three Members from Salem, W. Va. 


I hereby apply for membership in the 
Musical Alliance, and enclose annual 
dues of $1. 

Mrs. ADELAIDE B. BURDICK. 

Salem, W. Va., May 8, 1918. 





I hereby apply for membership in the 
Musical Alliance, and enclose annual 


dues of $1. 
MILDRED SNIDER, 
Director of Public School Music. 
Salem, W. Va., May 8, 1918. 





I hereby apply for membership in the 
Musical Alliance, and enclose annual 


dues of $1. 
MILDRED B. FLEMING. 
Salem, W. Va., May 8, 1918. 
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Great Opportunities for Our Composers 
in Domain of Organ Music, Says Bonnet 


Famous French Organist Declares This Field Has Been Barely 
Scraped — “‘Even-Song-Tide’’ Mood the Great American 
Weakness—Consider Organ as a Fully Set Palette American 
Organs — the Electric Action and Crescendo Pedal 

















Pittsburgh, June 28, 1918. 


AME a letter from William C. Carl, 

saying “Joseph Bonnet will be in 
your town at 7:20 Wednesday morning 
and he wants to buy your breakfast.” 
There is no such hour on a musician’s 
clock as 7:20 in the morning, so we set 
our Big Ben to find it. Very much later 
we cranked up our Elizabeth of Michi- 
gan and met Mr. Bonnet. 

After the egg cups had been cleared 
away and the last canteloupe seed 
brushed up, Mr. Bonnet said a great 
many things about the war, and the high 
standing of the American soldiers in 
France, but as we were all ‘fed-up” with 
the world war, we agreed that strife 
among the organists was fairly absorb- 
ing. 

“How do I find American organs? Me- 
chanically they are perfect, and tonally 
they are excellent. There are certain 
manufacturers and certain organs that 
stand out pre-eminently, but on the whole 
there is a tendency among your builders 
to disregard the fundamentals of organ 
tone. You are leaning too far toward 

stops. I would rather have 
pena ies go or French reed than 
all the ‘bells’ and ‘harps’ in the world. 
Harp stops are pretty, but make what 
the War Board calls an ‘unessential in- 
dustry.’ If a ‘bell’ or ‘harp’ stop takes 
up the room that a diapason should have, 
sacrifice the bell. 


Partial to “Mixtures” 


“You know I am partial to mixtures,” 
We said, “Yes,” and we know that Hec- 
tor Berlioz was not, and that he had a 
few things to say about the only instru- 
ment in the world that was voiced out 
of tune. 

Mr. Bonnet diapasoned back, “Berlioz 
knew more than any other man of his 
period about the orchestra, but he knew 
nothing about the organ!” 

The “mixture” in the organ is the 
Sause piquante—it is the edge, and the 
color flashed through the prism. An or- 
gan without “mixtures” is a beefsteak 
without pepper and salt. It -is a trifle 
unsavory. 

“As to organ tone, there is no reason 
why you should not have good quality. 
You have the traditions—the old Roose- 
velt organs established. It is rather un- 
fortunate that some of the contemporary 
builders disregard this heritage. In me- 
chanical work the American organ 1s far 
superior to the French. Did you know 
that it was a Frenchman who invented 
the electric action? It is true, and yet 
we have no electric actions in France. I 
have been fighting for years for their 
installation, but with no success. French 
organists are afraid that it will mitigate 
against their technique. Sometimes I 
wish we were not such a conservative 
profession. 

“The electric action is the reverse of 
your American inventions, the submarine 
and the aeroplane. You invented them 
and we developed them. We invented the 
electric action and you perfected it. 

“Who invented the Crescendo Pedal? 
Nobody knows. It is a strange thing, 
this invaluable outgrowth of the electric 
action. I have heard it claimed by 
France, England and Germany. Now, 
there is your opportunity for research. 
As you say, it is too bad it ever was in- 
vented when you hear some lazy organist 
abuse it. Its use is certainly legitimate, 
and some wonderful effects may be pro- 
duced through it—English organists to 
the contrary. 


American Organ Music 


“Now, about American organ music: 
There is a tremendous field for the native 
composer—one that has been barely 
scraped. Since I have been here I have 
examined many compositions, particu- 
larly those that have been in the larger 
forms, and there, it seems to me, is your 
opportunity. 

“The great American weakness, I 
should say, was the “Even-Song-Tide” 
mood, a thing that is turned out in vast 


quantities. It is sentimental, commercial 
and usually ridiculous. Why do reputa- 
ble organists play those things? And yet 
you know there are certain alleged re- 
citalists who have built up reputations 
by just that sort of work. It is dread- 
fully wrong. It is wrong to write them, 
wrong to publish them and wrong to 
play them. St. Paul says we must be 





Joseph Bonnet, Distinguished French 
Organist 


charitable—so maybe these small pieces 
fill the need in your small towns like 
Tidyute. 

“There seems to be a group of younger 
men in the East and Middle West who 
are trying to do serious work, and it is 
toward them I look. They seem to have 
the vision. 

“Why not consider the organ at- 
mospherically, as a palette containing 
every color, and write for it, as does our 
Roger Ducasse? You know the organ has 
the greatest ancient literature in the 
world. It has more than the piano, vio- 
lin or flute—while much has been written, 
there are still many new thoughts to be 
uttered. The organ by no means is writ- 
ten out, that is, if we get past thinking 
of it as a solo stop instrument and re- 
gard it in a homophonic light.” 

With that the waiter handed over a 
cardboard, and Mr. Bonnet made that 
greatest of after-dinner speeches, “Let 
me pay for it.” H. B. G. 





ENTERTAIN CAMP DIX MEN 





Irene Williams, Mana Zucca and Mr. 
Garagusi Give of Their Art 


Irene Williams, soprano; Mana Zucca, 
composer-pianist, and Nicholas Gara- 
gusi, violinist, gave a concert on June 
30 in the Y. M. C. A. mess hall at Camp 
Dix., N. J. Miss Williams sang Miss 
Zucca’s songs, “If Flowers Could Speak” 
and “Sleep, My Darling.” She also sang 
the aria from “Bohéme” with beauty 
and finish. Mr. Garagusi endeared him- 
self to his audience with the Zucca Nov- 
elette and “Ballade and Caprice.” 

Miss Zucca closed the program with 
several of her pianologues, which were 
applauded heartily. 





Give Annual Violin Festival at Mus- 
kingum College, Zanesville, Ohio 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO, June 28.— The 
fourth annual violin festival of Mus- 
kingum College, under the baton of W. 
W. Dray, recently presented a program 
of more than usual merit. Alfred Hos- 
mer, head of the voice department of the 
college, and Edwin Hendee Freeman, 
head of the piano department, gave the 
cantata, “King Rene’s Daughter,” by 
Henry Swart, Mr. Hosmer conducting. 
Bertha Rothman was accompanist. The 
quartet comprised the Misses Peterson, 
Lucile and Esther Nairn and Montgom- 
ery. The soloists were Cora Jean Geis, 
soprano; Katherine Bauman _ Geis, 
mezzo-soprano; Mrs. H. F. Moninger, 


contralto. Mary Evelyn Schorbe, Mary 
S. Conrad, Mrs. Charles Francis Chap- 
pelear, Lora D. Chappelear, Rose Wine- 
berg and the Zanesville School of Music 
all gave recitals of interest in closing 
their seasons. Marguerite Bailey, so- 
prano, is doing concert work in Ohio 
camps under the auspices of the Y. M. 
C. A. and expects to leave for France in 
a short time to do similar work. 
O. D. L. 





GIFTED TRIO ENDS SEASON 





Goodwin, Austin and Cronican Find 
Audiences Eager for Music 


WILLIAMSPORT, Pa., June 30.—The 
Goodwin-Austin-Cronican Trio closed its 
season here last night with a splendid 
concert. The three artists comprising 
the trio, Florence Austin, violinist; Wil- 
mot Goodwin, baritone, and Lee Croni- 
can, pianist, have this season covered 
the United States from coast to coast 
and have played also as far South as 
Mexico and West in Canada. In speak- 
ing of the tour Miss Austin said: “The 
country has never been in such a flour- 
ishing condition—people have never 
turned to nor craved better music and 
it has never been so easy to sell tickets 
as this last season. Canada has been 
four years in the war and the audiences 
up there are wonderful.” 

The three artists have begun their 
summer vacations, Miss Austin going to 
Boston, where she will spend several 


‘months coaching with Charles Martin 


Loeffler; Mr. Goodwin to his camp on 
Lake Champlain, where he will rest and 
also study with his teacher, Mme. von 
Feilitzsch, and Mr. Cronican to Carlisle, 
Pa. 





Gladys Axman Under Management of 
Emil Reich 


Gladys Axman, the American dra- 
matic soprano, has come under the man. 
agement of Emil Reich. Mme. Axman 
will be heard in a number of concerts 
given under the auspices of the Civic 
Concerts Association. She will also be 
heard as soloist with the Miniature Phil- 
harmonic en tour and in New York. 


LOVING CUP FOR BARRERE 





Given Him by New York Symphony 
Directors as Token of Appreciation 


Engraved upon a large silver loving 
cup, the New York Symphony Society 
paid the following tribute to George 
Barrére, who for thirteen years has been 
an honored member of that organization, 
having been brought from France by 
Walter Damrosch, to be the solo flautist 
of his forces: 


Presented to GEORGE BARRERE by the 
Directors of the Symphony Society of 
New York in Recognition of Thirteen 
Years of Faithful and Distinguished 
Service, 1918. 

Accompanying the trophy was a note 
which read: 


“My Dear Mr. Barrére: 

“It gives us great pleasure, as a com- 
mittee appointed for this purpose, to 
send you. with this letter a loving cup 
which, as the inscription on it shows, is 
presented to you by the directors of the 
Symphony Society of New York as a 
slight token of their friendship and ap- 
preciation of your distinguished services 
with the New York Symphony Orches- 
tra for so many years. As the subscrip- 
tions sent out for this purpose by our 
directors have far exceeded our expecta- 
tions, we take the liberty at the same 
time of sending you a little Liberty Bond 
for Jean Clermaont Barrére, with our 
best compliments. 

“Very sincerely yours, 

“WALTER DAMROSCH, 

“EDWIN T. RICE, 
“Committee. 

(Signed) 

“HARRY HARKNESS F'LAGLER.”’ 


As has been recently announced, Mr. 
Barrére resigned from the Damrosch 
forces because his own activities, in con- 
ducting instrumental organizations, has 
grown to such proportions that he could 
no longer divide his interests. 





To words by Jean Ross Bennett, Her- 
man Wasserman, the New York pian- 
ist, has written a patriotic song entitled 
“Back the Man Behind the Gun.” The 
song has just been published by Carl 
Fischer. 








ALTSCHULER MAKES 
UP NEW PROGRAMS 
DURING VACATION 




















Modest Altschuler with His Wife in the 
Mountains 


The much admired conductor of the 
Russian Symphony Orchestra, Modest 
Altschuler, is now enjoying a vacation 
in the mountains of New York State 
after the close of one of his busy seasons. 
He is preparing new programs during 
the summer for his tours next season. 
He has also been scoring for orchestra 
a number of new works, among them 
Seriabine’s ‘“Nuances,” “Ignorance,” 
“The Flames,” Ninth Sonata and 
“Poeme Satanique.” 





Mrs. Sawyer in Maine 


Mrs. Antonia Sawyer, the concert 
manager, is spending several weeks at 
her camp, Illahoe, at Hartland, Me. 


Upon her return she will continue to 
make arrangements for a number of 
débuts which are to be madé ander her 
management. She now has a special 
department for début recitals under the 
direction of Frederick E. Morse. 





Leman Includes Community Singing in 
Atlantic City Concerts 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., June 23.—In an 
interesting concert given on the Steel 
Pier last Sunday, J. W. F. Leman and 
his orchestra were heard in Dvorak’s 
“New World” Symphony. Through the 
efforts of Jacob Bothwele a fine orches- 
tra stand has been provided. Mr. Le- 
man has inaugurated a series of com- 
munity “sings” in connection with his 
concerts, and these are led by Jere Shaw, 
tenor. The program given last week 
was “La Morte de Jeanne d’Arc” (Bem- 
berg), sung by Marie Stone Langston, 
contralto; Earl W. Marshall, tenor, in 
an aria from “Otello” and Samuel Belov, 


violinist, in numbers by Bizet, Verdi 
and Tchaikovsky. W. G. Thunder ac- 
companied. J. ¥. B. 


Serge Zanco Engaged for Leading 
Tenor Roles with Creatore Forces 


Serge Zanco, the French tenor, has 
been engaged to sing leading réles dur- 
ing the coming season with the Creatore 
Opera Company, which will open its tour 
in October. Mr. Zanco will be heard in 
such réles as Manrico in “Trovatore,” 
Canio in “Pagliacci,” Enzo in “Gio- 
conda” and Rhadames in “Aida.” He 
appears as soloist at the Stadium Sym- 
phony concerts in New York on Satur- 
day, July 13. 


Devora Nadworny Under Management 
of Annie Friedberg 


Devora Nadworney, Russian-Amer- 
ican contralto, who has been heard fre- 
quently with the Aborn Opera classes 
and has made a name for herself in 
church and concert work, will devote 
next season to concert-giving, under the 
management of Annie Friedberg. 





The Mendelssohn Club of Philadelphia 
will give several compositions by Phila- 
delphia compvsers at its concerts next 
season. N. Lindsay Norden will be glad 
to examine any a cappella works for 
this purvose. Such numbers may be in 
any number of voice parts or for two 
choruses, but should not be extremely 
chromatic and modulatory in character. 
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When the Fiddler and Singing Master 
/ Provided Joy in the South of Long Ago 


Ante-Bellum Music Reminiscences—Twenty Violinists Compete for Prize in the Old Dominion 
—A Typical Lesson at One of the Picturesque Schools of Song 


By MAX SCHOEN 


East Tennessee State Normal College, Johnson City 

















HERE is less music among the people 
of the rural South to-day than there 
was in ante-belilum days. This is a state- 
ment of a condition that calls for veri- 
fication, explanation and amelioration. 
In various literary and historical works 
dealing with the South of ante-bellum 
days passages occur in which. music is 
mentioned, and which give us a hint of 
the status of music at the time. In the 
chapter on “Society in the Old Domin- 
ion,” in his book “Virginia and Her 
Neighbors,” John Fisk quotes the follow- 
ing newspaper notice which appeared in 
the year 1737: “We have advice from 
Hanover County that on St. Andrew’s 
Day there are to be Horse Races and sev- 
eral other Diversions, for the entertain- 
ment of the Gentlemen and Ladies, at the 
Old Field, near Captain John Bicker- 


ton’s, in that county (if permitted by the. 


Hon. Wm. Byrd, Esquiie, Proprietor of 
said land), the substance of which is as 
follows, viz.: It is proposed that 20 
Horses or Mares do run around a three 
mile’s course for a prize of five pounds. 


“That a violin be played for by twenty 
Fiddlers; no person to have the liberty 
of playing unless he bring a fiddle with 
him. After the prize is won they are all 
to play together, and each a different 
tune, and to be treated by the company. 

“That Drums, Trumpets, Hautboys, 
&c., be provided to play at said enter- 
tainment. 

“That after dinner the Royal Health, 
His Honor the Governor’s, &c., are to be 
drunk. 

“That a Quire of ballads be sung for 
by a number of Songsters, all of them 
to have liquor sufficient to clear their 
Wind Pipes.” 

On this Fisk comments: “The part 
played by violins in this quaint program 
reminds us that fiddling was an accom- 
plishment highly esteemed in the -Old 
Dominion. As an accompaniment for 
dancing it was very useful in the home 
parties on the plantations. The philo- 
sophic Thomas Jefferson, as a dead shot 
with the rifle, a skilful horseman, and 
a clever violinist, was a typical son of 
Virginia. As boys learned to play the 
violin, and sometimes the violoncello, 
girls were taught to play the virginal, 
which was an ancestral form of the 
piano. Virginals, and afterward harpsi- 
chords, were commonly to be found in the 
houses of the gentry, and not unfre- 
quently hautboys, flutes, and recorders. 

“The music most often played with 
these instruments was probably some 
form of dance or the setting of a popu- 
lar ballad, but what is called ‘classical 
music’ was not unknown. Among the 
effects of Cuthbert Ogle, a musician at 
Williamsburg, who died in 1755, we find 
Handel’s ‘Acis and Galatea’ and ‘Apollo’s 
Feast,’ four books of instrumental scores 
of his oratorios, and ten books of his 
songs; also a manuscript score of Corel- 
li’s sonatas, and concertos by the English 
composers, William Felton and Charles 
Avison, now well nigh forgotten.” 

A number of other writers bear out 
Fisk’s statement as to the place of the 


“fiddle” in the musical culture af the’ 


time. Of frontier sports and pastimes 
in Tennessee a writer says: “The quilt- 
ing bees and corn huskings sometimes 
wound up with a big dance at night. This 
amusement was not favored by the 
church people, but was indulged in by 
the more worldly class. The dances 
consisted of reels, minuets, jigs and 
break-downs. The music was usually fur- 
nished by a couple of backwoods fiddlers, 
who played a great variety of-old tunes 
which are not to be found in any book of 
music.” 
When Fiddling Was Sinful 

Writing of the early social life of Ra- 
leigh, North Carolina, Kemp Plummer 
Battle, its historian, says: “Dances 
were mainly jigs, reels and cotilions, or 
contra-dances, mispronounced country 
dances. The grand minuet had gone out 
of fashion. , The music was al- 
most invariably furnished by colorea na- 


dlers, who acquired wonderful skill in 
playing their dance tunes. By constant 
repetition the musical sounds would be 
brought out in due harmony, whether the 
wielder of the bow was awake or asleep, 
scber or, as he often was, drunk. The 
music was extremely inspiriting. As you 
listened you could actually hear the vio- 
lin shriek out the request, ‘Molly, put 
the kettle on,’ or inquire facetiously: 


“ “Old Molly Hare, what you doing there? 
Sitting in a corner smoking a cigar.’ 


“Or ask, as if it expected an answer: 


“‘*Oh! Mister Revel, 
Did you ever see the devil 
With his wooden spade and shovel, 
A-digging up the gravel 
With his long toe-nail?’ 


“Or, changing the subject, would in- 
form us that ‘The crow, he peeped at the 
weasel, and the weasel, he peeped at the 
crow.’ The music may not have been as 
scientific as in modern days, but there 
was vastly more fun in it. It would 
strike the auric nerve, run down to your 
feet and put motion into your toes in 
spite of the strongest resolutions against 
it. Men who had lost their feet affirmed 
that it set agoing the toes which had 
been buried years ago. It seemed to be 
dangerous to play those tunes in the 
presence of marble statues, unless they 
were securely fastened to the floor. The 
old revivalists who wished to wean their 
converts from the vanities of balls, felt 
compelled to proscribe the fiddle as the 
devil’s instrument. When I was a boy it 
was a general religious tenet that play- 
ing it was a sin equal to dancing, horse 
racing, cock fighting and gambling.” 

In his famous lecture, “The Fiddle and 
the Bow,” Bob Taylor, the great Tennes- 
see orator, thus describes the old field 
school exhibition, which he calls “the 
parade ground of the advance guard of 
civilization,” and which was held far out 
in the country: 

“It was the climax of great events in 
olden times, and vast assemblies were 
swayed by the eloquence of the budding, 
sockless statesmen. . . It was at 
the old field school exhibition that the 
fiddle and the bow immortalized them- 
selves. 

“When the frowning old teacher ad- 
vanced on the stage and nodded for 
silence, instantly there was silence in the 
vast assembly; and when the corps of 
fiddlers, ‘one of which I was often whom,’ 
seated on the stage, hoisted the black 
flag and rushed into the dreadful charge 
on ‘Old Dan Tucker’ or ‘Arkansas Trav- 
eler,’ the spectacle was sublime. Their 
heads swung time; their bodies rocked 
time; their feet patted time; their eyes 
winked time; their teeth ground time. 
The whizzing bows and screaming fiddles 
e'ectrified the audience, who cheered at 
every brilliant turn in the charge of the 
fiddlers. The good women laughed for 
joy; the men. winked at each other and 
popped their fists. It was like the charge 
of the Old Guard at Waterloo or a battle 
with a den of snakes.” 

In former articles in MUSICAL AMERI- 
IcA I have often referred briefly to the 
so-called “singing school,” that still ex- 
ists in many rural sections of the South. 
From literature that I have been able to 
discover bearing Upon this institution it 
is evident that the singing school occu- 
pied a very prominent part in the social 
life of the people prior to the urbaniza- 
tion of rural life. George Cary Egg'es- 
ton, writing on “Early Hoosier Man- 
ners,” gives the following account of a 
school in Decatur County when it was a 
backwoods region: 


An Old-Time Singing School 


“At that time a man named Higgins 
opened a pay school there and taught it 
for three months. He eked out the mea- 
ger income derived from the school by 
teaching a singing school ever Saturday 
afternoon and Sunday morning. There 
was an abundance of volume in his voice, 
I remember, but his only knowledge of 
music consisted of an ability to sing by 
‘numeral notes,’ a system then much in 
vogue in the remoter parts of the coun- 
try. Instead of a musical scale, there 
were two parallel lines between which 
numbers were printed. One stood for 


do, two for re, three for mi, four for 
fa, and so on to eight, which stood for 
do again. If a numeral was printed 
above or below the parallel lines it in- 
dicated that it was to be sung an octave 
above or below. Instead of soprano, 
bass, alto and tenor, the four parts were 
tenor, treble, counter and bass, the word 
tenor signifying the ‘air’ of the tune, to 
be sung by soprano voices. That use of 
the word was logical and etymological, 
at any rate. 

“The singing school was maintained by 
subscription, just as more pretentious 
operas and concerts are at present. And 
like our opera, its sessions constituted 
important social functions. All the 
young men of the neighborhood sub- 
scribed the price fixed upon. The young 
women were deemed to contribute their 
sufficient share merely by gracing the 
sessions with their presence. The little 
boys and girls also came without charge.” 

Bob Taylor, whom I have quoted above, 
gives a very interesting and amusing 
description of the old-time singing school 
in one of his lectures: 

“Did you ever hear the music of the 
old-time singing school? Oh! Who can 
forget the old schoolhouse that stood on 
the hill? Who can forget the sweet little 
maidens with their pink sunbonnets and 
checkered dresses—the walks to the 
spring and the drinks of pure cold water 
from the gourd? Who can forget the 
old-time courtships at the singing school? 

“Who can forget the old-time singing 
master? The old-time singing master 
with very light hair, a dyed mustache, a 
wart on his left eyelid and one game leg 
was the pride of rural society. He was 
the envy of man and the idol of woman. 
His baggy trousers, several inches too 
short, hung above his toes like the in- 
verted funnels of a Cunard steamer. 
a His vest resembled the aurora 
borealis, and his voice was a cross be- 


tween a cane mill and the bray of ; 
ass. Yet, beautiful and bright he sto q 
before the ruddy-faced swains and rose. 
cheeked lassies of the country, conscio)\s 
of his charms and proud of his gre, 
ability. He had prepared, after a lor» 
and tedious search in Webster’s U,. 
abridged Dictionary, a speech which 
always delivered to his class. 


A Typical Lesson 


“ “Boys and girls,’ he would say, ‘mus. 
is a conglomeration of pleasing sounds. 
or a succession or combination of simu}. 
taneous sounds, modulated in accordan « 
with harmony. Harmony is the soci: 
bility of two or more musical strain.. 
Melody denotes the pleasing combinatio, 
of musical and measured sounds as the 
succeed each other in transit. The ek 
ments of vocal music consist of seve 
original tones, which constitute the di: 
tonic scale, together with its steps an! 
half steps, the whole being compromise. 
in ascending notes and half notes, thus 


“ “Do-re-mi-ta-sol-ln-ci'g,, 
Do-si-la-sol-fa-mi-re-do. 


“ “Now, the diapason is the ad interin. 
or interval betwixt and between the ex 
treme of an octave, according to the dia 
tonic scale. The turns of music consis: 
of the appogiaturas, which is the prin 
cipal note, or that on which the turn i 
made, together with the note above an 
the semi-tone below—the note above be 
ing sounded first, the principal note next, 
and the semi-tone below last—the thre: 
being performed sticatoly, or very quick- 
ly. Now, if you will keep these simple 
proportions clear in your physical minds, 
there is no power under the broad can- 
ister of heaven which can prevent you 
from becoming succinctly contaminated 
with the primary and elementary rudi 
ments of music. 

“*With these few sanguinary remarks, 
we will now proceed to diagnosticate the 
exercises of the mornin’ hour. Please 
turn to page thirty-four of the South- 
ern Harmony.’ (And we turned.) ‘You 
will discover that this beautiful piece of 
music is written in four-four time, be- 
ginning on the downward beat. Now 
take the sound sol-mi-do. All in unison, 
one, two, three, sing: 


“* ‘Sol-sol-me-fa-sol-la-sol-fa-re-re-re 
Ra-mi-fa-re-mi-fa-sol-fa-mi-do-do-do, 
Si-do-re-re-re-re-mi-do-si-do-re-do-si- 

la-sol, 
Si-do-re-re-mi-fa-sol-la-sol-fa-mi-do- 
do-do.’”’ 





BOWDOIN HEARS HAVENS 





Two Thousand Applaud Boston Pianist 
in Last Concert of His Season 


Boston, June 29.—Raymond Havens, 
pianist, brought his successful season to 
a notable close on June 19 at Bowdoin 
College, Brunswick, where he appeared 
in a monster Red Cross concert. An 
audience of 2000 was present. The ac- 
companying soloists were Constance 
Purdy, contralto, and Romilly Johnson, 
baritone. 

Mr. Havens’s program was especially 
well balanced, and played with his ac- 
customed artistry. The program _ in- 
cluded Chopin’s Ballade in G Minor, the 
Etude in F, the Prelude in D Flat and 
Liszt’s “La Campanella.” The second 
part consisted of Liszt’s Etude in D Flat 
and Chabrier’s “Espana.” There were 
many encores and a goodly sum was 
raised for the Red Cross. It was Mr. 
Havens’s second appearance in Bruns- 
wick this year. W. J. ®. 





Florence Otis Selects Five American 
Songs for Her Programs 


Florence Otis, the New York soprano, 
has selected for her recital programs 
during the coming season five American 
songs: Elliot’s “In Pillowtown,” Harvey 
Worthington Loomis’s “A Little Dutch 
Garden,” Hallet Gilberté’s ‘“Content- 
ment” and Frederick W. Vanderpool’s 
“Regret” and “Songs of Dawn and Twi- 
light.” The Elliot, Loomis and Vander- 
pool songs are issued by the house of 
Witmark, and the Gilberté song is now 
being published by them. 





Marie Stapleton-Murray Wins Pitts- 
burgh’s Favor in “Aida” 


Marie Stapleton-Murray recently re- 
turned from Pittsburgh, where she was 
called by wire to sing “Aida” to substi- 
tute for Florence Easton, who sang this 
role at previous performances at the 
Grand Opera Company. 

Mrs. Murray formerly resided in 
Pittsburgh and has many friends there. 
The announcement of her appearance 
in the title rédle of the opera resulted in 
a sold-out house. She won enthusiastic 





appreciation and was_ repeatedly re- 
called. The press declared the role of 
Aida as specially well suited for Mrs. 
Murray, both vocally and dramatically. 

The singer is under the management 
of Annie Friedberg, who has already 
booked her extensively for concerts next 
season. 





Alma Simpson, the operatic soprano, 
has of late been meeting with marked 
success on a short tour through New 
York State. 
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| ALMA BACHMANN 
WINS QUICK HONORS 
IN CONCERT FIELD 

















Alma Bachmann, Gifted Young Amer- 
ican Soprano 


A young singer for whom great suc- 
cess is predicted is Alma Bachmann, a 
pupil of Mme. Ella Backus-Behr of New 
York. Miss Bachmann is a native of 
Wheeling, W. Va., and has, in addition 
to her voice studies, been studying piano 
and harmony. French and Italian are 
also on her schedule in order to round 
out her musical equipment in prepara- 
tion for her career. During the season 
just passed Miss Bachmann has been 
heard in a number of concerts, where 
her lyric soprano voice and her charm- 
ing personality have met with immediate 
approval. She is now at Hyannis, Mass., 
working with Mme. Behr at her summer 
school. 





Summer Teaching Force of New Eng- 
land Conservatory Enlarged 


Boston, July 1.—Summer teaching at 
the New England Conservatory of Music 
has begun with a rather larger corps of 
instructors than usual, giving all or part 
of their time at the scheol. The conserv- 
atory has never had a formally organ- 
ized summer school, but for some years 
past arrangements have been made for 
taking care of a limited number of teach- 
ers and others desirous of doing special 
work in music in the vacation months. 
The summer faculty this year will in- 
clude Charles F. Dennee, Edwin Lahre, 
Richard Stevens, H. S. Wilder, George 
Proctor, Eustace B. Rice, Estelle M. 
Andrews, Flyed B. Dean, Ella Dyer, 
Archibald Gardner, Mary Moore, pian- 
ists; Charles A. White, William M. Dun- 
ham, Stella Crane and Pearl Warmer 
of the voice department; Eugene Gruen- 
berg violin; Arthur M. Curry, harmony 
and composition. 

Lambda Chapter, Sigma Alpha Iota, 
of the New England Conservatory at its 
last meeting of the school year just 
closed, initiated into active membership 
the following pianists: Gertrude Gib- 
son, Catharine Lloyd, Mary Schenck, 
Mary Terrell. m. & F. 





Quintet of Prominent Soloists to Give 
Chamber Music in Honolulu 


HONOLULU, June 8.—A plan to provide 
Honolulu with chamber music has been 
worked out by Max Selinsky, the .Rus- 
sian violinist. He has formed the Phil- 
harmonic Society of Honolulu, and the 
concerts are to be given by a quintet of 
four strings and piano, of which all the 
players are prominent soloists, it is an- 
nounced. The series of concerts will 
cover twenty weeks from October to 


May, and will consist of ten fortnightly 
concerts. It is also planned to include 
several children’s recitals in the series 
and also to give several concerts for the 
Red Cross. The officers of the organiza- 
tion are L. Tenney Peck, president; C. 
Montague Cooke, vice-president; Stanley 
Livingston, secretary, and Will Soper. 
treasurer. Many prominent members of 
the Honolulu colony have subscribed and 
will be guarantors of the series. 





BURKE WRITES FROM FRONT 





Baritone Praises Americans—Speaks of 
Music in Army 


Edmund Burke, remembered as the 
baritone of the Melba-Kubelik tour, has 
written Loudon Charlton from France, 
where he has been in active service 
since the outbreak of the war. Mr. Burke 
became popular with the American con- 
cert public and an extended tour had 
been booked for him when the call ‘to 
arms changed his plans. His letter to 
Mr. Charlton follows: 

“It will be three years next February 
since I left America. Time seems to fly 
out here. I have met quite a few 
American cfficers and men—all keen, 
finely built—and they will surely raise 
Hi——— with the Kaiser. They fire ques- 
tions like a gatling-gun; their desire 
for knowledge never seems satisfied. 


They are uniformly modest—no flag- 
oe It did my eyes good to see 
them. 


“About myself nothing much except the 
enclosed clipping, which may interest you. 
(The clipping includes Mr. Burke’s name 
among those cited for gallantry.) We 
all wish this world slaughter were over, 
but none of us would wish to be any- 
where else while it lasts. Here you see 
men as men; all the false proportions 
fall away, and friendships are made 
which are true pictures of brotherly love. 
There is a sterner glint in men’s eyes, 
but a confidence that reflects the true 
spirit of the race. 

“We try to interest our boys and 
make them forget the cruel part of the 
war by giving them as much amusement 
as possible. In our division we have an 
orchestra, which gives Sunday concerts 
at which I sometimes sing. We put on 
revues and vaudeville, and are now pre- 
paring a musical comedy, called ‘O 
Mama!’ 
would think they never had a care in the 
world.” 





Donates Her Song Proceeds to War 
Work 


GREENWOOD, IND., June 29.—Mrs. 
Grace Porterfield Polk, president of the 
Ladies’ Matinée Musicale, has been do 
ing some unique work for the Red Cross. 
Composer of several songs, Mrs. Polk 
has been giving the entire proceeds of 
their sale to the Red Cross. She has 
also sung her songs for the soldiers at 
Iort Meyer, giving musicales in this 
city and Cincinnati, where she sang her 
songs for the Red Cross. Several prom- 
inent singers have also been featuring 
Mrs. Polk’s songs in their recitals. 





Red Cross Program Delights Brooklyn 
Audience 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., June 28.—A concert 
for the Red Cross, on June 27, arranged 
by Walter Mills, baritone, and given at 
Public School No. 152, Brooklyn, was 
truly delightful. Mr. Mills himself con- 
tributed largely to the enjoyment of 
the evening, singing with splendid effect 
“Oh, Red Is the English Rose” and 
“Jean.” Ellie Marion Ebeling, soprano. 
sang with rich tone “Life,” “Joy of 
Spring,” Arditi’s “Il Bacio” and “The 
Cuckoo.” Elsie Lovell, contralto, was 
well received in ‘“Mignon’s’ Song,” 
“Psyché,” “J’ai pleuré en réve” and 
other numbers. Rodney Saylor accom- 
panied. Hazel Carpenter, pianist, played 
a Rachmaninoff “Prelude,” Mana Zucca’s 
“Waltz Brillante” and Liszt’s Hunga- 
rian Rhapsody No. 8. Private George F. 
Reimherr, tenor, was heard in songs by 
MacDowell, Forsyth, Warford, Fay Fos- 
ter, Ross and Burleigh. A. 3. & 


To see the boys laugh you. 
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Being a Confidential and Intimate Glimpse of 





“Musical 


~ America’s’”’ Editorial Rooms on Almost Any 
Going-to-Press Day 


By CLARE PEELER 


OUR O’CLOCK on Monday afternoon 

used to mean absolutely nothing in 
my life, compared with any other hour on 
any other afternoon. Now, four o’clock 
on Monday afternoon stands in my mind 
for the utmost possible accuracy in work, 
condensed into the shortest possible space 
of time, and if that combination of de- 
mands doesn’t set your nerves hopping, 
the tightrope is your legitimate field of 
action. 

Everybody in the office this day, at 
four, is registering strain in his or her 
individual fashion. One critic stares 
straight in front of him, trying to find 
forty-seven varieties of synonym for 
“applauded,” without falling into the pit 
of foreign languages that ever yawns 
temptingly before the cosmopolitan men- 
tality. The managing editor—bless his 
placid heart!—transfers his nerves en 
bloc to a particularly malodorous pipe, at 
which he pulls harder and harder, until 
he sits as cloud-enwrapped as Jupiter be- 
fore the Olympus of his desk. 

It grows warm. The girl writing at 
the desk next mine begins to sing softly 
under her breath. I know that means 
that she is at the end of her string, nerv- 
ously, and I commiserate her, not in 
the least realizing that I, too, have begun 
to fly my unfailing flag of nerve-strain, 
which is to whistle, very pianissimo, 
either “So Long, Mary,” or the “Tore- 
ador Song” from “Carmen.” Just why I 
choose those two tunes I don’t know—I 
never have known—but they’re my way 
of registering intense strain or exalta- 
tion. 

Still warmer. The most tempera- 
mental of the critics has now begun to 
walk about the room. The telephones 
ring constantly. The smoke from the 
managing editor’s pipe gets thicker. 
“Has Cincinnati come in yet?” somebody 
calls across to somebody else. Suddenly, 
The Chief flings his door open. 

“Boys,” he demands generally of the 
room from his threshold, “what was 
Goethe’s first name?” 

Everybody springs to attention. One 
critic rushes for the bookcase, an assist- 
ant editor for the dictionary. It strikes 
us all at once, The Chief also, and there 
is a chorus of “Johann Wolfgang” that 
in some neighborhoods would get us re- 
ported for sedition. I find myself im- 
becilely grinning at The Chief, without 
making the slightest move to acquire the 
desired information; my brain is too 
tired for a new effort. 

Warmer and warmer. Three men in 
different parts of the office are talking 
simultaneously through their telephones. 
A strained note is creeping into the voice 
of the one using long-distance. The liter- 
ary editor comes toward my desk, wav- 
ing tickets insinuatingly in one hand. 
Music that evening holds out no attrac- 
tive prospect to me, and in answer to his 
alluring “Wouldn’t you like to cover 
’s concert to-night?” I tell him 
promptly that my grandmother is to be 





interred at 7.49 sharp, or something 
equally truthful. He departs, looking 
pained. 


These Monday Callers! 


Still warmer. I write faster and fast- 
er. The pile of work on my desk seems 
to grow no smaller, somehow. An office 
boy at my elbow observes, ‘“There’s a 
lady to see you in the outside office.” 

“Tell her I’ve gone to Boston for the 
week-end,” I snap out. No pained look 
crosses his fair, ingenuous, boyish fea- 


Nao 


’ 


tures. “I get you,” he responds, and 
goes away whistling. But my latent con- 
science awakes; I recall him. Departing 
grumpily for the outside, I find an ac- 
quaintance of the type that says, “I do 
love to watch you dear, busy people that 
co things.” She is disposed of with a 
promptness that convinces me that in my 
last incarnation I was a_ professional 
bouncer, and I go back to my desk. 

If anything, the pile on it seems to 
have grown higher since I left. I assure 
myself that this is a mistake, but just 
as the mass is lessening visibly the M. E. 
strolls toward me, amiable as ever. 
_“Wouldn’t vou like to write me just a 
little story on this?” he inquires, showing 
me some photographs, with an appalling 
looking lot of captions attached. “It’s 
the kind of thing you do so well.” 

Could you answer that except with a 
smile? Naturally, it’s the next thing I 
attack. Hotter yet. More telephones; 
more hurry; boys come in trails, with 
envelopes full of proofs. Suddenly, as if 
by magic, the strain ends. The M. E. 
rises calmly to his feet, locks his desk, 
straightens his tie, and remarks to him- 
self, “I think I’ll call it a day.” 

We think so too, most of us. The desks 
empty of their occupants, the typewriters 
cease their pounding and the telephones 
are at rest. To-morrow morning there 
will be more of the same for a few hours; 
then the strain is over, for a week. 


GANZ TO REMAIN HERE 





Swiss Pianist Cancels Trip Abroad 


Owing to War Conditions 


Rudolph Ganz, the Swiss pianist, has 
received a letter from his friend, Isadore 
Philipp, in Paris, which necessarily can- 
cels Mr. Ganz’s contemplated trip to 
I'rance and Switzerland in September. 
l‘ollowing is an extract from the letter 
referred to: “I must tell you not to 
come. The reopening of the concert sea- 
son is problematic. The anxiety that 
grips all our hearts is frightful. You 
might come, but it is doubtful if you could 
return in time for your American en- 
gagements. . . . Stay over there. 

It took Blanchet (the composer) 
and a mutual friend three weeks to get 
back into Switzerland (the trip usually 
takes about eight hours).” ; 

Mr. Ganz is deeply disappointed at 
the failure of the undertaking, which he 
called “my modest share in maintaining 
the moral support of the great cause 
that is slowly but steadily moving 
toward victory.” His passage on a 
I'rench steamer was already booked. He 
had a personal letter of recommendation 
from the Swiss Minister in Washington. 
Most of the orchestra engagements in 
Switzerland were dated and the _ pro- 
vrams decided upon. He is now cancel- 
ing all these bookings. 

Mr. Ganz will appear several times in 
New York during the coming season and 
will give many concerts for the benefit 
of needy French colleagues for whose 
relief he expected to play over in France. 


Donnerwetter!! 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND, July 2 (Asso- 
ciated Press Dispatch).—The Lokal An- 
zeiger of Berlin has made a plea for a 
new national anthem, urging the com- 
position of a hymn for the Fatherland 

“It is ridiculous,” says the newspaper, 
“for Germans to give the noblest ex- 
pression of their patriotism to the tune 
of ‘God Save the King.’ ” 
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A METHOD FOR PIPE ORGAN. Volume 
Two. By Clarence Eddy. (Cincinnati-New 
York-London: John Church Co.) 


The second volume of Clarence Eddy’s 
sterling organ method, the first volume 
of which was reviewed in this journal in 


April, has been issued. There were fifty- : 


five lessons in the first book, so that 
this book begins with Lesson No. 56. 

In this lesson Mr. Eddy continues a 
discussion of phrasing from the last 
lesson in Volume I. This subject is con- 
tinued up to lesson No. 69, Mr. Eddy 
giving examples from works of Bach, 
Handel, M. G. Fischer, A. Miihling, J. G. 
Albrechtsberger, Merkel, J. C. Rembt, 
etc. Lesson 69 presents Bach’s Prelude 
and Fugue in C Major. Then follow from 
the works of the cantor of the Thomas 
Church the Prelude and Fugue in D 
Minor, the E Minor, F Major, G Major, 
G Minor (little), A Minor, B Flat Major. 
These are all printed in full, and on 
them Mr. Eddy has expended his best 
efforts in the matter of editing. The 
text matter that precedes each of these 
memorable compositions consists of in- 
valuable interpretation lessons, Mr. 
Eddy’s mature knowledge of this music 
and how it should be performed. The 
registration indicated is admirable. 

At Lesson 77 the subject of “trio 
playing” is handled and examples from 
Friedrich Schneider’s “Forty-eight Trios 
for the Organ” are given. These are 
followed by trio examples of Merkel, Al- 
brechtsberger, Bach’s canonic variation 
on the Christmas song, “Vom Himmel 
hoch da komm ich her.” The “hymn- 
tune playing” lesson (No. 80) is made 
up of sound advice that ought to be ad- 
dressed to church choirs frequently. Mr. 
Eddy prints such hymns as “Old Hun- 
dred” (he includes a sterling harmoniza- 
tion of it by himself!), “Dundee,” “St. 
Ann’s,” “Duke Street” and directions 
for playing them. With Lesson No. 83 
he takes up American hymn tune com- 
posers, Billings, Holden, Lowell, Mason, 
etc.; then the Englishmen, Dykes, Barn- 
by, Ewing, Monk, Sullivan, Reading. 
The way in which Mr. Eddy has edited 
these hymns and treated their character 
in his text is splendid and a serious 
study of what he has to say on them 
will have a good effect on those organ- 
ists who play hymns with no care for 
their melodic line, or their structural 
balance. Lesson No. 89 deals with inter- 
ludes. Bravo! Mr. Eddy for what you 
have said about organists who “exhibit 
their egotism” by playing bad interludes 
between the verses of a hymn. They are 
“an abomination to the Lord!” The rest 
of the volume (Lessons 90 to 100) con- 
sist of interpretative editions of Merkel’s 
Canon in F Major, Schumann’s Canon 
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in B Minor, Salomé’s Canon in E Minor, 
the same composer’s in A Major and F 
Major and two great Adolph Hesse 
works—pillars of organ literature—the 
Theme and Variations in A Flat, Op. 34, 
and the Introduction, Theme and Varia- 
tions, Op. 47. 


* ~ * 


“THROUGH CHILD EYES,’ “‘Sodger Lad.” 
By Linn Seller. ‘i Hear Thy Volce.”’ By 
Joseph Redding. ‘‘Were | the Rose,” “‘Ma 
Little Banjo.”’ By Willlam Dichmont. 
“Only a Little While,”’ “For You and Me.” 
By Frank H. Grey. ‘‘The Cloister.” By 
Willlam Armour Thayer. ‘The Love that 
Lives Forever,’ ‘‘Lovely Mary Donnelly.’’ 
By John Philip Sousa. “Song of the 
Sweep.”” By Harry Rowe Shelley. ‘“‘Le 
Petit Papillon.’”” By Mana Zucca, Op. 25. 
“Eyes of Irish Blue.’”’” By Margery Allen 
Cook. -(New York: G. Schirmer.) 


Art-songs, encore songs and ballads 
are here delightfully set side by side 
with some creditable examples in all 
three departments. Mr. Seiler’s 
“Through Child Eyes,” to a poem by 
Kar! Ino, is the best music of the things 
here listed. It is an art-song of high 
quality and rivals this composer’s “Only 
of Thee and Me.” His “Sodger Lad” has 
a fine appeal and contains some very 
engaging passages. It is a sort of first- 
cousin to “Danny Deever.” Both these 
songs are for high voice. 

Having written the music of last 
summer’s “Bohemians’” jinks in the 
California Redwoods, Joseph Redding 
(who was hitherto known principally as 
the person responsible for the wretched 
libretto of Victor Herbert’s “Natoma’”’) 
has done a song for basso-cantante in 
his “I Hear Thy Voice.” It is a good, 
honest sort of tune in a style popular 
about seventy-five years ago or more. 
Mr. Dichmont’s two songs are pleasing 
affairs, “Were I the Rose” a “juicy” 
ballad for a medium voice and “Ma 
Little Banjo” a neat little banjoistic af- 
fair, in which the piano accompaniment 
is intended to represent the banjo. It is 
for low voice. “Only a Little While” 
and “For You and Me” are melodious 
ballads, both of them dedicated to Rein- 
ald Werrenrath. High and low keys are 
issued. 

William Armour Thayer of “My Lad- 
die” fame has written a delightful song 
in his “The Cloister” to an excellent 
poem by Stephen Chalmers. The han- 
dling of the materials 1s attractive and 
the voice part, for high voice, effective. 
There is a dedication to Mary Hissem 
De Moss. For a medium voice, with op- 
tional notes for high voice, Lieutenant 
Sousa has done two ballads of gentle 
melody. Mr. Shelley’s “Song of the 
Sweep” is a characteristic song, with a 
good deal of ragtime rhythm in it. The 
composer tells in a footnote that the re- 
frain of the song was sung to him in his 
boyhood by an ex-slave. It is issued in 
high and low keys. 

Miss Zucca’s “Le Petit Papillon” is 
one of her most charming songs. The 
French poem is a dainty one by S. L. 
Debalta and there is also included an 
English version by Dr. Th. Baker. The 
workmanship of the piano accompani- 
ment is handled with a fine and facile 
touch. It is for a high voice and is dedi- 
cated to Mme. Galli-Curci. Miss Cook’s 
“Eyes of Irish Blue” for a medium voice 
is an encore song that ought to please 
popular audiences. 


a a 
“PRAISE.” By Jean Paul Kiirsteiner, Op. 
26, No.3. (New York: Kirsteiner & Rice.) 


This is Mr. Kiirsteiner’s third lyric 
sacred song and is one of his best. The 
text is Scrivtural and the music finely 
reflective of it. It opens with a quasi 
recitativo, followed by an _ interesting 
Pit. mosso section. The Andante con 
moto portion is also very admirable, with 
a figure developed in» the accompani- 
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ment that is unique. There is a power- 
fully climaxed ending. The song is dedi- 
cated to Leon Rice. High and low keys 


are issued. 
7” * * 


“DEATH AND THE FAIRIES,” ‘“‘When |! 
Get Back to England.” By Harvey B. 
Gaul. (New York: H. W. Gray Co.) 


Mr. Gaul has here set two poems by 
Patrick MacGill from his much dis- 
cussed “Soldiers’ Songs.” They are both 
full of dash and would seem to be songs 
that baritones and basses will seize 
eagerly for their programs. 

“Death and the Fairies” is a two 
page Con Marziale, D Minor, 4/4 time, 
with a strong Irish note in it. In “When 
I Get Back to England” Mr. Gaul has 
used “Rule Britannia” very effectively. 

oa cm * 


“THREE MINIATURE PASTORALS.” By 
Frank Bridge. (London: Winthrop Rogers, 
Ltd.) 


Three exquisite little piano pieces are 
these by this gifted English composer, 
the first an Allegretto con moto, 2/4, F 
Sharp Minor; the second Tempo di 
Valse, 3/4, D Minor; the third Alle- 
gretto ben moderato, 6/8, D Major. 
They are technically simple and through- 
out refreshing in spirit. The workman- 
ship is typical of Mr. Bridge and flaw- 
less. They are issued in an album, with 
charming drawings at the beginning of 
each piece by M. Kemp-Welch. 

A. W. K. 


DITSON EMPLOYEES ON OUTING 








Chorus Singing, Musical “Stunts” and 
Dancing Make Voyage Gay 


Boston, July 1.—The Oliver Ditson 
Company’s Get Together Club held its 
annual summer outing Saturday, which 
for attendance and novelties surpassed 
previous trips of the kind. Ideal weather 
prevailed. Lunch was served on the 
boat, after which chorus singing was 
indulged in, under the leadership of 
Charles Fonteyn Manney. The cruise 
took the gathering among the islands of 
the upper harbor, thence across Quincy 
Bay to Hingham Channel, as far as the 
mouth of the Weymouth Back River. 
The boat was headed for Bass Point, 
where the party got a near view of novel 
war precautions by viewing the sub- 
marine net and the torpedo boat patrol. 

A landing was made at Hough’s Neck, 
Quincy’s summer resort. where the serv- 
ices of the regular orchestra were dis- 
pensed with and an improvised orches- 
tra, consisting of store talent, played 
popular dance pieces for the gathering. 
©. A. Woodman, director and general 
manager of the Oliver Ditson Company, 
gave a creditable exhibition of his versa- 
tility with the drums and traps. Charles 
Fonteyn Manney and Arthur Cleveland 
Morse were at the piano. This year’s 
outing was considered the best of the 
outings which have been provided from 
time to time for the club. ; 





Many Applicants for Arens’s September 
Course in Portland, Ore. 


F. X. Arens, the prominent New York 
vocal instructor, has arrived at his ranch 
at Hood River, Ore., where he is resting 
for the summer months after his busy 
New York season. Jmmediately upon 
the announcement two weeks ago of his 
September course of vocal study in Port- 
land, applications came pouring in from 
the entire Northwest for this course, 
largely from professors at celleges, uni- 
versities and music schools and also from 
private teachers in the various cities and 
towns in the Northwest, who were eager 
to seize the opportunity of studying un- 
der a New York vocal master without 
the expense of a journey to New York. 





Artists Delight Hearers in Program of 
Mana Zucca’s Compositions 


A delightful musicale was given at 
the home of Mana Zucca, the New York 
composer, on June 29. The program 
consisted entirely of Miss Zucca’s com- 
positions and included Marjorie Knight, 
soprano, in “Two Little Stars” and 
“Love’s Coming”; Ella Palow, soprano, 
in “Sleep, My Darling” and “A-Whisper- 
ing”; Mr. Israeloff, tenor, in “If 
Flowers Could Speak,” and Nicolas Gar- 
agusi, violinist, in ‘“Novelette”’ and 
“Ballad and Caprice.” Miss Zucca’s 
piano pieces, “Poéme” and “Valse Bril- 
lante,” were played by Adaline Fisher, 
Hedwig Spielter and Anna Halpan. 






DENVER SINGERS WELCOM!: 
PERCY RECTOR STEPHE)S 
Reception for Visiting New York 


Teacher—Sas!avsky and De Voto A)» 
to Offer Summer Music in City 





DENVER, COL., June 30.—Last even 
at the Wilcox Studios there gathe .; 
singers and vocal teachers from-hal: , 
dozen different States, together w ‘}, 
many of the local fraternity, to gr > 
Percy Rector Stephens, the noted N y 
York teacher, who has come to this ¢ 
for two months of teaching and rec 


ation. Monday morning Mr. Stephc .; 
will begin his work in association w } 
John C. Wilcox. The Denver Musicia: ;’ 
Society is planning a reception for }\ r. 
Stephens, Mr. Saslavsky, Mr. De Vio 
and other celebrated visiting musicia ;, 
early in July. Aside from his teachi: -. 
Mr. Stephens will rehearse a chorus (f 
sixty women’s voices, organized for h » 
here, and present it in a war benef cc )- 
cert about the middle of August. His 
fame as director of the Schumann Club 
in New York led to the formation of t.e 
Denver chorus. 

The Saslavsky chamber music ¢coi- 
certs, which have been enjoyed by De 
ver music-lovers each summer during t!:e 
past few years. will begin on Friday eve- 
ning next at Wolcott auditorium. T).« 
concerts will be given this summer as a 
Red Cross benefit. 

The Denver Municipal Band, Rafel'o 
Cavallo, conductor, began the summer 
concert series in the public parks re- 
cently. City Organist Reynolds will be- 
gin the daily noontime organ demon- 
strations for the particular benefit of 
tourists tomorrow. A program of one 
hour will be played, admission being 
free. Lawrence Whipp, baritone, gave 
a delightful afternoon recital at the 
First Science Church last Sunday. 

Evelyn Fletcher-Copp, the noted piano 
teacher of Boston, arrived in the city 
several days ago and will begin a sum- 
mer school session at Wolfe Hall on July 
1. Teachers from several outside points 


are registered for work with her. 
J. C. W. 





MINNIE TRACEY’S SEASON 





Soprano Taught Much in Cincinnati— 
Address to Ohio Teachers 


Minnie Tracey, the American soprano 
has completed a remarkably active 
teaching season in Cincinnati, where she 
has established herself firmly. She has 
changed her home to a large house oi 
McCormick Place in Mount Auburn, 
where she will teach in future. Many 
of the leading local singers in Cincinnati 
and Columbus are studying with her. 
Recently at the convention of the Ohio 
State Music Teachers’ Association in 
Cincinnati Miss Tracey gave an address 
at the Friday afternoon session entitled 
“The American Singer at Home and 
Abroad,” which was received with great 
favor. Her remarks were based on her 
own experience in opera and concert in 
Europe. 

In the program that followed the ad- 
dress Miss Tracey was represented by 
her, pupil, Marguerite Hukill. Accom- 
panied by Pier A. Tirindelli Miss Hukill 
sang the aria “Remembrance” from his 
opera “Atenaide” finely. 

Emma Noe of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Association is now in Cincinnati 
working with Miss Tracey, preparing 
for the coming season of the Campanin! 
forces. Another Tracey pupil, Norma 
Esberger, sang on June 29 with the or- 
chestra at the Zoo in Cincinnati. Miss 
Esberger has this season also been very 
successful in light opera. 
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MAL DE MER: THE AR TIS I'S’ TERROR 


ear of the Ocean Has Kept Battistini, D’Andrade and Other Artists 
From These Shores 


By O. P. JACOB 


ETWEEN the European and Ameri- 

can continents there lies a wide and 
leep trench which in war times proves 
‘ar more efficacious in keeping off an 
nemy so temerous as to try to attack 
is here than all your barbed-wire en- 
anglements, your artillery glaces or 
‘rater cavities. In popular language, 
this natural trench is termed the Atlan- 
ice Ocean. It is not to be crossed with 
impunity by any tank, be it ever so large 
and powerful. And if here and there 
some modern aquatic denizen, recte, a 
submarine, entrusts itself to the fathom- 
less depths merely to come over here and 
naughtily to stick out its tongue at us 
and ery booh-booh, why it makes about 
just as much of an impression as some 
particularly vicious mosquito om a fine 
healthy specimen of a man. All said 
and done, we are rather nicely isolated 
over here from the rest of the world, 
pre-eminently from Europe. 

During the piping times of peace, how- 
ever, this same Atlantic trench tends to 
keep from our shores more than one dis- 
tinguished artist—known to the rest of 
the world from personal experience but 
to us only from hearsay. ae 

Take for instance Battistini, the fa- 
mous baritone who to-day is somewhere 
in the neighborhood of sixty. For years 
he has been interested in America, and, 
no doubt, America would have been in- 
terested in him had she known him. The 
many Americans who have heard this 

ique master of bel canto years ago, 
would, no doubt, also have been inter- 
ested to hear what an artist who has so 
exhaustively mastered every detail of the 
art of singing is still able to do at an 
advanced age. The writer of these lines 
knows of no younger baritone of all those 
heard within the last twenty years who 
would not have been eclipsed by the in- 
comparable Battistini of five years ago. 
Imagine, if you can, an artist who pri- 
marily gives you the impression that 
singing is really so much easier than 
speaking. Imagine, also, the registers 
of the male voice so perfectly equalized 
that a treble G scarcely seems to differ 
from the middle or the lower G. And 
then add to such an aural picture musi- 
cal numbers rendered with that consum- 
mate taste that all will readily under- 
stand but few seem to be able to employ. 
Such is the picture of Battistini who 
carries his more than half a hundred 
years with all the buoyancy of a youth, 
but who ever since he made a trip across 
the English Channel is in abject terror 
of that horrible mal de mer insupport- 
able, as he terms it. All arguments that 
the Channel steamers are not to be com- 
pared with the trans-Atlantic liners in 
matter of size or comfort have never 
been of the slightest avail during all the 
years past. No, seasick once—but never 
again, seems to have become Battistini's 
motto. 


A Three Role Singer 


For the same reason, Francesco D’An- 
drade, the eminent Portuguese baritone, 
had long since cut America from his 
visiting list. And D’Andrade certainly 
did considerable visiting. There are not 
many opera houses in Europe at which 
he has not sung. For D’Andrade’s rep- 
ertoire was so small as virtually to pre- 
clude any fixed engagement. It really 
comprised but the three operas: Don 
Giovanni,” “Barber of Seville” and “Rig- 
oletto.” But in these three he remained 
unsurpassed as long as he sang. Es- 
pecially as Don Giovanni he has made 
himself immortal. Other Don Giovannis 
have come and gone, all to be forgotten 
sooner or later. But D’Andrade’s Span- 
ish rake once heard and seen made an 
indellible impression. He was the dare- 
devil Spanish hidalgo incarnate. When 
he flashed his white teeth through his 
coal-black Vasco di Gama beard and 
laughingly spitted his adversary on the 
point of his foil, or when he sang the 
famous Champagne song at an un- 
dreamed-of tempo and still, with his 
highly metallic and properly placed bari- 


tone, brought every note with bell-like 
clearness, people—and not the least the 
fair sex—simply lost their head. But 
irresistible, demoniacal, white-satined 
heartbreaker that he was as Don Gio- 
vanni he felt himself to be but a sorry 
figure when he thought of all the fright- 
fulness of seasickness that a possible 
trip to America might involve. 


Pachmann Wants Assurance 


Many of our readers will know that 
the great Polish pianist, Waldimir de 
Pachmann, just about succeeded in 
screwing up sufficient courage to come 
to America, provided he was guaranteed 
a passage during the month of June. 
Only during this month would he entrust 
himself to the deep blue sea. 

We might go on mentioning several 
other artists obsessed with the same fear 
and who therefore have renounced: for 
all time a trip, or an engagement, to 
America. But knowing their aversion 
to having their weakness made _ public 
property we prefer not to embarrass 
them by mentioning their names. Suffi- 
cient to say that while in each and 
every case it is the expected agony con- 
comitant with the non-dangerous but 
none the less ghastly seasickness that is 
pre-eminently responsible for instilling 
this fear into their heart, they are not en- 
tirely devoid of a goodly sense of fright 
of imaginary dangers lurking in the 
ocean’s vast expanse. What will you 
have? Artists—especially artists of a 
higher order—are apt to be finely fibered 
human beings possessed of a highly de- 
veloped degree of sensitiveness. Above 
all, they have an imagination which, ad- 
vantageous as it may be for the exposi- 
tion of art, also has the detrimental 
tendency to conjure up all possible as 
well as impossible forms of frightful- 
ness. So in order to make another step 
toward America’s acceptance as an equal 
into the rest of the musical world—with 
an unrestricted interchange of the world’s 
greatest artist—our scientist had better 
get busy and discover an infallible rem- 
edy against that foremost of the ocean’s 
terrors, seasickness. 
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Francis Rogers Touring West Enlisting 
Artists for France 


To interview men and women who 
wish to go overseas for the Y. M. C. A. 
as entertainers, Francis M. Rogers, who 
returned recently from six months’ serv- 
ice overseas, will visit twelve cities be- 
tween July 6 and Aug. 2. 

Mr. Rogers will confer with local re- 
cruiting committees in each of the cities 
he will visit. His itinerary follows: 

July 9-10, Boston; July 11-12, Buffalo; 
13-14, Cleveland; 15-16, Toledo; 17-18, 
Chicago; 20-21, Kansas City; 22-23, St. 
Louis; 24-25, Nashville; 26-27, Atlanta; 
28-29, Charleston, S. C.; 30-31, Rich- 
mond; Aug. 1-2, Philadelphia. 





Winifred Byrd Plans Extensive Tour in 
Early Fall 


Coming to New York last season, 
practically unheralded, Winifred Byrd, 
the gifted pianist, has made an enviable 
record for herself among the prominent 
soloists of the present day. Early fall 
bookings listed by Marie Gouled, her 
personal representative and joint man- 
ager with Jules Daiber, are appearances 
in Rockhill, S. C., where she will open 
the All-Star Course at Winthrop Col- 
lege on Sept. 27; Chicora College, Colum- 
bia, S. C., Sept. 28; Coker College, 
Hartsville, S. C., Oct. 3; Charlotte, N. C., 
Oct. 6; AXolian Hall, New York, Nov. 4; 
Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 7, and Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., Nov. 9. 





Boston, MAss.—At the annual election, 
officers of the alumni association of the 
New England Conservatory were chosen 
as follows: President emeritus, Saray 
F’, Wellington, ’70; president, Edwin L. 
Gardner, ’90; first vice-president, Belle 
Bacon Bond, ’82; second vice-president, 
Frank E. Morse, ’81; recording secre- 
tary, Bertha Graves, ’13; corresponding 
secretary, Henrietta Damon, ’13; treas- 
urer, Alfred DeVoto, ’98; financial secre- 
tary, Homer Humphrey, ’01; auditor, 
Henry M. Dunham, ’73. Four new trus- 
tees were chosen: F. Addison Porter, 
85; Douglas P. Kenney, ’18; Stuart 
Mason, ’08; Anna Stovall-Lothian, ’04; 
Caleb L. Brigham, ’89, and Charles F. 
Dennée, ’83, were appointed trustees of 
the Tourjée Memorial Fund. 











De Luca Aids Italian War WW 
Ww Relief Fund at Glen Cove Fete 
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Photo Bain News Service 


Giuseppe de Luca, the Metropolitan Opera Baritone, Singing at the Glen Cove 
(L. I.) Féte for the Italian War Relief Fund 


A* THE open-air concert and féte 
given on June 29 for the Italian War 
Relief Fund, at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs, Pratt at Glen Cove, L. I., Giuseppe 
de Luca, the noted baritone of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, was heard to 
excellent effect in the “Cavatina” from 
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the “Barber of Seville” and in the “Sere- 
nata Gelata” of Buzzi-Pescia. Mr. de 
Luca sang several numbers with Frances 
Alda, soprano of the Metropolitan, whose 
singing also was enthusiastically ap- 
plauded. 





PARKERSBURG, W. Va.—Nancy Keen- 
an’s elocution class recently gave a re- 
cital at the Y. M. C. A. Two playlets, 
“Mother Goose Fantasy” and “The Girls 
Over There” was given by the pupils. 





FLORENTINE ST. CLAIR 
URGES GIVING MORE 
OPERA IN ENGLAND 























Florentine St. Clair, Soprano, of the 
Boston English Opera Company 


Florentine St. Clair is back from her 
long tour as one of the sopranos of the 
Boston English Opera Company, full of 
enthusiasm about the trip and her ex- 
periences. Radiant with vitality, she 
sat in the offices of MusicAL AMERICA 
and conversed on the subject of what 
has proved a highly successful experi- 
ment in giving opera in the English lan- 
guage. Incidentally, Miss St. Clair won 
a number of individual successes on her 
own account. 

“We had a lovely time,” said Miss St. 
Clair. “Everyone in the company was 
nice to work with, which makes a great 
difference, and the audiences always 
treated us splendidly. In a way, we 
were missionaries, because people in this 
country everywhere are more used to 
hearing singing in a foreign language 
than in our own, but we sang in English 
and they enjoyed it. 

“I hope that they enjoyed it well 
enough to keep’ on supporting English- 
singing organizations. Up to this time 
singers have been practically forced to 
sing in the foreign tongues. If they did 
not, people said that they did not know 
enough to sing anything but English. 
Probably not one person in ten in an 
audience knew the difference between 
good and bad French or Italian, and a 
good many singers were able to conceal 
the fact that they could not sing plain 
English. Conditions are by no means as 
they should be yet, but they are improv- 
ing. 

“While we were in Chicago I had to 
learn a number of new roles, and I 
thought I was getting it pretty hard, 
because I was singing, learning a réle 
for the coming week and keeping house 
all at the same time. Many is the day 
I have gone about with a wet towel 
around my head, just ‘cramming’ at top 
speed. But it was worth doing,” she 
concluded reminiscently. 

Miss St. Clair will spend the summer 
at her old home near Springfield, II1., 
resting and preparing a répertoire for 
next season. 





The Message Was an Inspiration 


To the Editor of MustcAL AMERICA: 

I wish to express my deep apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Freund’s splendid address 
given at the Hotel Majestic during the 
convention of the New York State Music 
Teachers’ Association last week. His 
message was an inspiration. I thank 
him heartily for it. 

With best wishes for a large measure 
of success in the work he loves so well, 

FLORENCE BELLE SOULE. 

East Orange, N. J., July 5, 1918, 
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London Flocks to 


House Is “Sold Out’’ When Beecham Forces Present Opera—Carl Rosa Company Celebrates 
Jubilee, with Sir Henry Wood Wielding Baton 


agner’s ‘‘Valkyrie’’ 

















Bureau of Musical America, 
12 Nottingham Place, 
London, W. 1, June 17, 1918. 


N Monday afternoon last’ the 

Carl Rosa Opera Company cele- 
brated its jubilee by a gala performance 
at the Shaftsbury Theater, for which 
several old members returned, notably 
Sir Henry Wood, Zelie de Lussan and 
Ben Davies. The performance com- 
menced with the National Anthem sung 
by Ben Davies and other members of the 
company, conducted by Sir Henry Wood. 
Sir Henry also conducted the Overture 
to the “Merry Wives of Windsor,” from 
which two scenes were presented. The 
first act of “Pagliacci” and the second 
act of “The Tales of Hoffmann” were 
also performed, the conductors being 
Arthur Delmotte, Henriquez de la 
Fuente and Herbert Ferrers. 

The Beecham Opera Company opened 
its week with a charming performance 
of “‘Louise” with Miriam Licette in the 
title réle and Robert Radford as bari- 
tone. On Tuesday the offerings were 
“Phoebus and Pan” and “La Boheme.” 
The cast of the first included Mullings, 
Bessie Tyas and Walter Hyde. In “Bo- 
héme” Jeanne Brola, an American, made 
a splendid Mimi. There was an excep- 
tional performance of “Aida” the follow- 
ing night with Edna Thornton and 
Jeanne Brola. Saturday evening the 
versatile Miss Brola again scored as Leo- 
nora in a fine performance of “Trova- 
tore.” 


Beecham Offers Wagner 


On Friday excitement ran high for the 
Beecham premiére of Wagner’s “Val- 
kyrie” and the house was quite sold out 
days in advance. Miriam Licette and 
Walter Hyde were charming as _ the 
lovers and Edna Thornton “nagged” 
delightfully as Fricka, while Robert 
Radford was very dour as Hund- 
ing and Robert Parker gave a vital and 
telling interpretation of the rdéle of 
Wotan. Agnes Nicholls was_ the 
Briinnhilde, and if lighter and brighter 
than we are used to was certainly more 
attractive and human. Sir Thomas 
Beecham conducted and the orchestra 
and choruses were excellent. Sir Thomas 
Beecham has just accepted the conduc- 
torship of the Festival Choral Society in 
Manchester. By the way, that city is in 
the throes of launching some Sunday 
concerts. 

A lecture on French folk songs was 
given at AZolian Hall on Tuesday last 
by Emile Cammaerts as the third of a 
series. M. Cammaerts was introduced 
by Sir Lees Knowles, and Mlle. Pironnay 
and M. Coryn illustrated the lecture with 
songs. On Thursday the United Russia 
Societies Association arranged a lecture 
on Russian music at Kings College, given 
by Montagu Nathan. Mr. Nathan, well 
known for his. works on Russian opera 
and Russian composers, is at present 
serving as a “Tommy” with the British 
forces. : 

Felice Lyne gave a vocal recital in 
A£olian Hall on Monday, delighting her 
audience especially in the “Bell Song” 
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from “Lakme,” “Caro Nome,” “Depuis 
le Jour,” and Easthope Martin’s new 
song, “Harp of the Woodland.” By per- 
mission of the Duke and Duchess of 
Somerset, Emilian Conti gave a charm- 
ing concert on Thursday afternoon last. 
She sang folk songs, operatic arias and 
Debussy’s “Noél des Enfants qui n’ont 
pas plus de Maison” equally fascinat- 
ingly. 

On Friday afternoon in A®olian Hall 
Edwin Evans gave the third of his six 
Concert-Causeries, when he took “The 
Beginnings of the Opéra Comique” as 
his theme. Mignon Nevada illustrated 
the lecture with charming vocal numbers. 

The last subscription concert of the 
I.ondon Trio for the season was given on 
Tuesday in A®olian Hall. Amina Good- 
win, Albert Sammons and W. E. White- 
house, who comprise the trio, were at 
their best, playing the Tchaikovsky 
Grand Trio in A Minor and a Trio in 
G Major by Y. Hurlestone. As solo 
pieces Amina Goodwin played an Inter- 
mezzo of her own and Schumann’s 
“Papillons.” A special feature of the 
I’'ree Sunday concerts for soldiers and 
sailors at A®folian Hall yesterday was 
the reapparance of Mme. Astafieva in 
three dances. 

At the “Pop” concert of the London 
String Quartet in Aolian Hall Saturday 
Fannie Davies played an_ interesting 
group of pieces by Couperin, Rameau and 
Debussy. At the Wigmore Hall, Lily 
West and six of her pupils assisted by 
the Grimson Quartet gave an artistic 
concert. Violet Hume made her concert 
début with the London Trio. Miss Hume 
sang at Covent Garden for two seasons 
before the war. Among the roles she 
sang were Mistress Ford in the “Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” and Adonalla in 
“Francesca da Rimini.” She has been 
trained by Mme. Blanche Marchesi, who 
predicts a great future for her. She 
comes from Buenos Ayres, her father 
being Scotch and her mother French. 

It is expected that London is soon to 
have a visit from an Italian Military 
Band—the famous band of the Cara- 
biniere from Rome—a _ return compli- 
ment for the visit of the bands of the 
Brigade of Guards last July. In cele- 
bration of the Gounod centenary there 
were some fine “Gounod” concerts ar- 
ranged by the Anglo-French Society and 
the National Sunday League. The pro- 
ceeds went to the French and British 


Red Cross. 


London, June 10. 


PERA has been the feature of this 

week’s music, though there have been 
many excellent concerts and recitals. 
Still opera in English holds sway at two 
leading theaters, both giving good per- 
formances and drawing big houses. 
Never before in the history of London’s 
music have there been four performances 
of opera in one day, nor one day on 
which two performances of “Butterfly” 
were given. Yet so it was on Wednes- 
day last, in each case the Cio-Cio-San 
being sung by beginners. Both were ex- 
cellent, their youth adding to the charm 
and pathos of the picture. 

In addition, two recitals were given, 
of more than common interest, by Lilias 


Mackinnon and Lloyd Powell, both fine 
pianists; a magnificant orchestral con- 
cert in Queen’s Hall under Sir Henry 
Wood, and a great concert in the Albert 
Hall by Clara Butt, as well as chamber 
music of the best by the London String 
and the Philharmonic Quartets. 

On Friday, June 7, the Carl Rosa 
Opera Company produced Stephen Phil- 
potts’ “Dante and Beatrice,” a romantic 
opera to the book of W. J. Miller. A 
tableau during the Overture reproduces 
Henry Holiday’s well known picture of 
the lovers’ meeting on the bridge cross- 
ing the Arno. The music is tuneful, and 
the performance reflected high credit on 
all concerned. The title réles were filled 


by Albert Bond and Beatrice Miranda, 
the former.a most promising newcomer 
with a good voice and diction. Other 
roles were well sung by Dorothy L. Tay- 
lor, Florence Collier, Frank Clarke, 
I'rederick Clendon and George Gorst, 
and as conductor Arthur Delmotte se- 
cured a splendid ensemble, the choruses 
being very fine. “Pagliacci” followed, 
with Clara Simons as Nedda, Hughes 
Macklin as Canio, and L. Crossley as an 
excellent Beppo. O’Connor Morris con- 
ducted, proving himself a welcome ad- 
dition to the desk. Saturday evening was 
notable as the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the “Bohemian Girl” who, despite its 
years, is ever welcome. Special mention 
must be made of the performance of 
“Butterfly” with Aimée Kemball in the 
name part. A pupil of Sir Henry Wood, 
with a pure beautiful voice excellently 
produced, she has already scored some 
successes in concert under the banner of 
Lilian Bayliss at the “Old Vic.” 

At Drury Lane, under Sir Thomas 
Beecham, the Butterfly was Desiree El- 
linger, young. and charming. Another 
success to be recorded is that of Jeanne 
Brola, the American soprano, as Des- 
demona, who made the “Willow Song” 
and the “Ave Maria” things of beauty. 
Other delightful evenings were “The 
Magic Flute” and “Figaro,” in which all 
the artists were at their best. 


Casals Praises Dorlay Work 


Exceptional interest attaches to the or- 
chestral concert which Benno Moisei- 
witsch gave at Queen’s Hall on Saturday 
afternoon last, with the assistance of the 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra, Sir Henry Wood 
conducting. It was the second perform- 
ance in London of George Dorlay’s “Fan- 
tasie Symphonique,” “La Lutte et 
l’Espoir,” which was produced with such 
success at a Promenade concert in Oc- 
tober, 1916. The composer has lately re- 
ceived a letter from Pablo Casals from 
America, in which he says, “At last I 
can write to tell you that your concerto 
was performed at Philadelphia on March 
8 and 9 under that marvelous musician 
Stokowski, and was received with great 
enthusiasm. The instrumentation is per- 
fect and the ideas so direct, spontaneous 
and inspired. Stokowski and the orches- 
tra were enchanted, and the public made 
an ovation after the performance. I con- 
gratulate you with all my heart. Pablo 
Casals.” 

Moiseiwitsch played also the “Em- 
peror” Concerto and the Liszt in E Flat, 
as well as other pieces and many encores. 

On Monday, June 3, in Wigmore Hall, 
Lilias Mackinnon, a sound and attractive 
pianist, opened her recital with fresh and 
vigorous performances of César Franck’s 
“Prelude, Chorale and Fugue,” and a 
Chopin Nocturne and Prelude. These 
were followed by a particularly happy 
group of British pieces by York Bowen, 
John Ireland, Sydney Rosenbloom and 
Benjamin Dale. 


Recitals Many and Praiseworthy 


In Lloyd Powell, who gave a receital 
in Wigmore Hall on Thursday, we find 
a musicianly pianist with a marked gift 
for Bach. Franck’s “Prelude, Aria and 
Finale” were played* splendidly, also 
some new and interesting Preludes by 
John Ireland, four ‘characteristic pieces 
by Frank Bridge and some by Rach- 
maninoff, Chopin and Bach. 

Of Margaret Cooper’s recital in 
olian Hall on Tuesday, June 4, there 
is little to say save that it was a triumph 
of the charm of clear diction and pleas- 
ing personality, in an excellently-varied 
program. 

At the Court Theater last Monday, 
Lady Constance Stewart Richardson 
opened a week of dancing entertainments 
which were instructive as showing the 
difference between classical and natural 
terpsichorean expression. The success 
of the performance was scored by the 
singing of Kenneth Ellis, a young basso 
with a fine voice, temperament and ex- 
cellent diction, a pupil of Frank Broad- 
bent’s. 

Another great pleasure was the sing- 


‘son in “Vittoria.” 






ing of Annabel McDonald, at her recit 
in Wigmore Hall on Friday eveni: 
June 7, for to a beautiful voice she ad 
good diction and artistic perception. 
On Saturday the London String Qua 
tet gave its eighty-first “Pop” in AXoli: 
Hall, one well up to its high stan: 
ard. It opened with Beethoven’s Strir 
Quartet in B Flat and closed with Sch 
bert’s beautiful Quintet for piano a: 
strings, for which they were joined | 
that delightful pianist Ethel Hobda: 
She played also Waldo Warner’s Sonat 
for piano and violin with James Levy 
At Royal Albert Hall on Saturda 
Clara Butt gave a concert of quite su: 


passing excellence. Verdi's “O Dc 
Fatale” and Harold Craxton’s “Amor 
the Lilies,” were finely sung. Albe: 


Sammons gave some violin and Katherin. 
Goodson some piano solos. There wa 
also good work from Clara Novello’ 
choir. 

The first concert of she Italian Festiv: 
for benefit of the Red Cross was held i: 
the Queen’s Hall on Wednesday. Th. 
Philharmonic Orchestra, under Si 
Thomas Beecham, played an overture b: 
Boccherini, a Sinfonia by Leonardo Le 
and accompaniments for Walter Hyde i: 
Caccini’s “Amarilla” and Foster Richard 
Agnes Nicholls an: 
Edna Thornton were the soloists in Per 
golese’s “Stabat Mater,” well supporte: 
by Isidore de Lara’s prima donna choir 
The next concert is arranged for June 20) 

The 560th performance of “The Mai 
of the Mountain,” has been passed. |: 
will have a sumptuous production i: 
New York in the coming autumn. 

Hamilton Harty is soon to return t 
his muscial career after two years in th: 
R. N. V. R., which has lost his services 
on account of ill health. 

On Friday, in A®olian Hall, Edwin 
Evans gave the second of his ‘Musical 
Causeries,” this one devoted to the work 
of John Ireland. The songs were to have 
been sung by Muriel Foster, who was un- 
able to be present. Albert Sammons, 
instead, illustrated the advance in the 
composer’s methods by playing an early 
and a recent sonata. The composer 
played, for the first time, four Prelrdes, 
“The Undertone,” “Obsession,” “The 
Holy Boy,” and “Fire of Spring.” 


Blinded Men Have Own Bands 


The wonderful institution in Regent’s 
Park under Sir Arthur Pearson at St. 
Dunstan’s College, is now a _ veritable 
Blind Brigade, for over one thousand men 
have been in residence there. Naturally 
music is a great joy to them and they 
have their own bands, the “Rag-Time” 
one under Miss Bold being very popular. 
Almost all of them learn to play some 
musical instrument and those with good 
voices are having them trained with a 
view to becoming prefessional singers. 

On Thursday last, George Pawlo, the 
Finnish tenor, gave an Anglo-Finnish 
song recital (the first of a series), intro- 
ducing some delightful songs by Bantock 
and Sibelius. Some of the Bantock com- 
positions were new “Songs from the 
Chinese Poets” and proved most interest- 
ing, those by Sibelius, also. Mr. Pawlo 
has a fine voice, and the power of vivid 
tone painting. 

_ Murray Lambert is another young vio- 
linist hailing from the old city of Lincoln, 
a pupil of Editha Knocker, who has at 
once taken her place in the front rank 
of players. She has an easy, graceful 
style, her tone is full, sweet and pure 
and her phrasing excellent. Miss Lam- 
bert is the possessor of an exceptionally 
fine fiddle, a Lorenzo Guadagnini dated 
1740, considered by experts to be that 
maker’s finest example, and her bow is 
by the famous Francois Tourte of Paris. 
Before the war she had the advantage 
of foreign study, while in Petrograd, be- 
ing a pupil of Leopold Auer. 

HELEN THIMM. 


Dr. A. L. Manchester of Southwestern 
University, Georgetown, Tex.; Mrs. 
Roberta Castreau of Dallas, Tex., a 
prominent teacher in the South, and 
Ralph Rollins of Waltham, Mass., are 
using Arthur A. Penn’s song, “The 
Magic of Your Eyes,” for recital and 
teaching purposes. 


Boston.—Carolyn King Hunt pvre- 
sented her pupil, Lillian Bussey, pianist, 
June 27, at the Harvard Musical Asso- 
ciation rooms. Participating also were 
Klizabeth Stratton, vocalist, and Alma 
Rosengren, violinist, assisted by Miss 
Bussey. 
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MUSIC AS A PHOTOGRAPHIC 


ADJUNCT—A NOVEL THEORY 


Emma Roberts Suggested It to the 
Camera Man as a Means of 
Inspiring a “‘Pleasant Expres- 
sion’’—-How the Scheme Work- 
ed as Told by the Photographer 


F what are you thinking when you 

are sitting for your photograph? 
Does your facial expression represent a 
pleasant, reposeful mood? Would the 
performance of agreeable music during 
the process of picture taking affect the 
character of your portrait? 

Emma Roberts, the American con- 
tralto, recently recommended this theory 
to a photographer. An article in the 
New York Evening Sun tells how the 
theory worked out: 

“Your theory’s all right, Miss Rob- 
erts,” the photographer told her, “but 
it didn’t work. A person’s got to have 
intelligence to apply it. When you sug- 
gested having music, ‘way off, in my 
photograph gallery to inspire the sitters 
and change their expression to what 
they’d like to see themselves look like, I 
put in a talking machine right away. 
That’s a great idea of yours and I could 
just see myself drawing all the portrait 
work of the city to my studio. But I 
nearly lost what clients I had.” 

“Tmpossible!’”’ exclaimed Miss Roberts. 
“T am sure my suggestion was a good 
one.” 

“It was Betty’s fault,” growled the 
maker of pictures, standing the concert 
stay against a tapestry background. 
“Betty doesn’t know anything about the 
psychology of music.” He swished a 
drapery in place; “nor about human na- 
ture, either.” He jerked his camera vic- 
iously. Obviously, music had not brought 
harmony to that studio. 

The photographer poked his face back 
of the camera, but his voice trickled 
peevishly through its aperature. 

“A bride and groom came in from some 
village not on the map and wanted their 
pictures taken together. You know how 
they looked—faces shining with soap and 
happiness, hair slicked down on the man 
and kinked up on the woman. 

“Well, if Betty had only started up 
the wedding march it would have made 
those stiff, shy things forget their 
strange surroundings and have filled 
their faces with tender retrospection and 
smiling anticipation. Did she do it? No! 
Just as I got them to untangle their feet 
and act natural here comes squawking, 
‘What is Home Without a Mother!’ and 
that bride’s face fell flatter than a pan- 
cake. She had a picture of her mother 
weeping about her, and of a monther-in- 
law waiting at the new front door. That 
bride just stiffened up, gritted her teeth 
and went through the picture. It was 
some picture, believe me! 

“Then Betty had no more sense than 
to play: ‘Drink to Me Only With Thine 
Eyes,’ for a cross-eyed girl, whose defect 
was her constant trial, and the ill-di- 
rected glare of those eyes nearly burned 
through the draperies on either side this 
studio. And as if that wasn’t enough, I 
had just posed Mrs. , the great 
philanthropist, you know, who is fat and 
elderly and wants people to think that 
she is still an exponent of youth, when 
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@Underwood & Underwood 
Emma Roberts, the American Contralto 


Betty utterly disregarded my injunction 
to play a sprightly, youthful, springlike 
melody that would bring a sweet young 
expression into Mrs. ’s face, and 
broke out with ‘Darling, I Am Growing 
Old.’ 

“Mrs. hopped up and declared 
that she never could stand canned music, 
anyhow, and she was all upset by that 
appalling racket. No, she wouldn’t com- 
pose herself; she’d come some time when 
the studio was quiet and she could hear 
herself think. 

“Betty said it was nervousness made 
her put in the wrong record, but why do 
you suppose she played ‘They Are Wear- 
ing ’Em Higher in Hawaii’ when a rev- 
erend bishop came to sit? There was a 
most unclerical look of offended dignity 
in those reverend pictures. But that 
wasn’t anything compared to the vinegar 
fury of an angular old maid with dyed 











hair and a faded complexion, when Betty 
struck up ‘The Last Rose of Summer’ 
and followed that up with a cradle song. 

“I think,” complained the photog- 
rapher, looking around his draped box at 
the singer, “that you’ll have to come and 
sing to some of my sitters, Miss Roberts, 
if I’m ever to get them back again. 
Your idea of suggestion through music 
the sentiment that would inspire sitters 
to look their best is wonderful—if it 
could be worked. But it would take a 
combination of psychologist and musician 
to work it, and Betty isn’t that. Far 
from it,” he emphasized, turning the 
contralto around to get a slope of her 
shoulder. “It was pure accident made 
her play Mendelssohn’s Spring Song 
when a slyph-like young thing with shin- 
ing hair stood before the camera. When 
those beautiful tones came drifting in 
from a distance the girl turned her head 
and a look of lovely surprise and expec- 
tation came into her face. Her lips 
parted slightly, as though just touched 
with a song and a smile. I wish you’d 
seen that picture! 

“She hit it right, too, with Madame 
, a frivolous society woman. I 
hadn’t hoped to get anything but an 
inane smile from her, but when Betty 
played ‘We’re Tenting To-night on the 
Old Camp Ground,’ there came a look of 
solemn, uplifted beauty in her face, while 
the smile en her lips deepened into 
womanly tenderness. Sympathy for 
humanity swept her soul for a moment 
and left it shining and lovely in the pic- 
ture I made. 

“My soldier sitter responded to ‘Over 
There’ by looking gloomy. His wife was 
waiting for him behind a screen and he 
thought of the effect of that song on her 
loving heart. When a _ sweet thing 
dressed for first communion came in I 
told Betty to play a lovely jubilant air, 
such as would inspire youth about to 
enter a higher phase of existence, and 
Betty played ‘Glory, Glory, Hallelujah!’ 
and the girl giggled. You know all the 
games that schoolgirls play to that tune? 
Well, the reminder set that girl off. One 
has to consider what the association of 
ideas may be in the mind of a sitter, as 
well as the nature of a melody. 

“No, there isn’t any question that your 
suggestion to play, softly, from a dis- 
tance, music that would fill the mind of 
each sitter with emotions calculated to 
bring out in the face the best expression 
of which that face is capable is a splen- 
did one. The trouble lies in getting 
somebody capable of selecting the right 
music.” 




















“Thais’’ Opens Colon Season 


Brilliant Assemblage Welcome Return of Opera in Buenos Aires 
—Carlos Hackett, American Tenor, Sings in “Barber” 














Buenos Aires, June 1, 1918 


HE first opera of the season was 

given at the Colon on May 25, the 
“fourth of July” of the Argentine, with 
the house crowded to overflowing. A 
month before the opening it had been 
impossible to get an abono—subscrip- 
tion. From the pecuniary standpoint the 
season is already a huge success. 

The opera given on the first night was 
“Thais,” with Bollo Martin, Vallin-Par- 
dow and Crabbé in the leading réles. The 
curtain rose on the tenor, with a bicolor 
in his hand, supported by the whole com- 
pany, in singing the Argentine National 
Anthem. The President’s box was occu- 
pied by the Vice-Presjdent and the Min- 
isters of War and Foreign Affairs. The 
Colon is famous for the wonderful 


dresses, jewels, and laces worn by the 
society women of the Argentine. It is 
said to rival in brilliancy the opera 
house of Paris. The three lower tiers 
were decorated with chrysanthemums of 
the national colors, blue and white, and 
the effect of these glorious flowers 
against a background of terra-cotta and 
gold was indeed striking. 

Armande Crabbé was really fine as 
Athanaél, his singing being effective, 
his acting excellent, and his enunciation 
clear and distinct. Vallin-Pardow’s up- 
per notes were excellent, but an unfor- 
tunate tendency to force her chest voice 
detracted from her middle notes. Her 
acting and diction were both good. Bollo 
Martin sang satisfactorily, but his act- 
ing was somewhat stiff. “Thais” was 
repeated on Sunday, May 26, at a mat- 
inée. 

On May 27 and 28, “Samson and De- 
lilah” was given. In these performances 
there stood out the glorious singing of 


Besanzoni, the Italian contralto. Her 
voice is one of the most beautiful I have 
ever heard; of lovely caliber, with rich- 
ness, freshness, and youth. The whole 
voice is “solid,” and the glow in the lower 
notes a thing of glory. She never 
forces, and she is always absolutely on 
the key. The acting and stage-presence 
of this great singer are also fine. 

Besanzoni is an Italian and never left 
Italy till lately, so great was her love 
for her own country. She first visited 
Madrid and Barcelona, where her success 
was brilliant, and has now come on here, 
where she is repeating that success. She 
has never been to any other country. 

Unfortunately, the Samson of Maestri 
was poor, to say the least of it, but the 
singing of Journet as the Priest was fine, 
his middle notes especially being magnifi- 
cently vibrant and powerful. The lesser 
rodles were well cast, the staging lavish, 
and the orchestra good. 

On May 29, “Thais” was to be given 
again, but Vallin-Pardow was ill, and 
so the opera was suspended. In this 
country they never have understudies, 
but they just put up a notice, “suspen- 


dido,” and the good people go mildly 
home. 

On Thursday night, the “Barber of 
Seville” was produced. In this perform- 
ance the general standard of the cast 
was fairly high and the chorus well 
drilled. Gino Marinuzzi conducted the 
orchestra, which was as effective as pos- 
sible in this rather “tinkly” work. The 
overture was very well played. As Fi- 
garo, Armand Crabbé was magnificent. 
His vocal technique is excellent and every 
syllable is enunciated in a delightfully 
clean-cut manner. He has a marvellous 
range of color effects and is a consum- 
mate actor, really seeming to make his 
farcical part live. His voice is power- 
ful and easily fills the Colon, the quality 
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Mme. Besanzoni, the Italian Contralto, 
as “Carmen.” After Creating a Furore 
in Spain She Is Making a Brilliant 
Success in Buenos Aires 


is extremely beautiful and his pianissimo 
is unique. 

Angela Ottein was good as Rosina, but 
the color of her singing was not suffi- 
ciently varied. 

The American tenor, Carlos Hackett, 
was good as The Count. The voice is of 
pleasing quality and well on the key. 
His acting was very good. 

Gaudio Mansueto, as the Music Teach- 
er, displayed a cavernous bass voice ex- 
cellently in keeping with his réle. The 
rest of the company also fulfilled their 
parts commendably. D. STANLEY. 


4 


Lucy E. Nolcott of Long Beach, Cal., 
recently sang for the men at Camp Los 
Angeles, as she is devoting her time to 
the arranging and presenting of musical 
programs for our soldiers these days. 
She sang with string accompaniment 
Penn’s “Magic of Your Eyes” for the 
boys in the hospital. Later in the eve- 
ning when she appeared in the Y. M.C. A. 
building she was asked to sing the song 
again “by request.” 





and over. 





Write for:New Catalogue 


GUILMANT ORCAN SCHOOL 


DR. WILLIAM C. CARL, DIR., announces that 


Mrs. Clara and Commissioner Philip Berolzheimer have offered six annual 
free scholarships to deserving young men and women eighteen years of age 
For particulars address: 


THE GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 


44 West™12th Street, New York 





SUCCESS OF 


EVENING SUN: 


The Chopin group was played with sympathy and 
delicacy. He met the demands of his compositions 
with 2 force of musical imagination, 





TRIUMPHANT JULIUS KHOEHL new vorx vesur 
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Kranich & Bach Piano 


MUSICAL AMERICA: 
This youthful pianist displayed sterling musical 
qualities. His work augurs well for his future, 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
come, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department.— 

d., MUSICAL AMERICA. 








Music Examinations in Public Schools 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


In MusicaAL AMERICA for June 29 
there appeared two editorials: “Wanted: 
Action,” and “School Credits,” which 
were read by me with great interest. 

Standardization of a music course and 
allowing credit for the completion of said 
course is a very simple matter, provided 
the course is standardized first and the 
teacher sought who is competent to teach 
said course. 

Teachers cannot be standardized, but 
a course can be, just as the other courses 
of a High School curriculum are stand- 
ardized. 

To allow major credit to high school 
pupils pursuing their music study, either 
with a teacher employed by the board of 
education or with private teachers out- 
side, is the solution of the credit problem, 
provided certain technical work, etudes 
and pieces are specified for each grade, 
not such studies and pieces -as_ the 
teacher may consider of the proper 
grade, and all examinations under the 
direction of the supervisor of music in 
the schools, or someone employed by the 
board of education to oversee the work. 

The superintendent of schools selects 
the text books and prescribes. the 
amount of work to be done each year in 
each branch of study in every grade in 
the schools; why should not the super- 
visor of music give a printed list of the 
technical work, etudes and pieces that 
are required by the supervisor for ex- 
amination at the end of each semester; 
also stating such pieces as are to be 
played from memory? 

This plan allows each private teacher 
to use any material he may wish, the 
course specifying only such _ require- 
ments as are obligatory at examination 
time. 

From experience I know that after the 
examination at the close of the first 
semester the pupils who have incompetent 
teachers proceed to’drop them and the 
teachers are de-standardized and all high 
school pupils and their parents soon 
learn who the incompetent teachers are. 
The plan as outlined is based upon per- 
sonal experience extending over a period 
of years, and so far as I know is original 
with the writer, but has been adopted by 
other supervisors of music with success. 

All pupils are required to complete a 
two-year course in harmony and one year 
in history of music. 

All pupils who are majoring in music 
are required also to be members of the 
school orchestra, band or glee club. 

Yours very truly, 
F. A. TuBBs, 
Supervisor of Music and Municipal Music 
Director, 
Bryan, O., July 3, 1918. 





A “Business Man” Tells How He Found 
Musical Conditions in Argentina 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


This is from a “plain business man,” 
whose real recreation is good music. It 
has been my lot to wander up and down 
this globe and whenever I reach a city 
of importance in my leisure time I at- 
tend all of the musical events that I can. 
I have met a great many people of all 
nationalities and it seems to be the uni- 
versal custom to decry the American as 
inartistic, unappreciative of art, etc., etc. 

The Argentinians told me such won- 
derful things of the capital city and its 
musical events that I really expected 
something. Having been here a short 
while now (about two months), I visited 
the opera, recitals, etc., and have drawn 
these conclusions: The people go to the 
opera to gaze (upon other patrons) and 
principally to be gazed upon. 


The recitals are very poorly attended, 
indeed, so poorly that I wonder any art- 
ist has the hardihood and courage to 
visit here, and the public shows such 
shocking taste, but, of course, that is 
something of which an ordinary Amer- 
ican is not capable of judging. 

I read MUSICAL AMERICA whenever 
opportunity offers and find that, person- 
ally, so much is going on in America 
that it would be a wonderful antidote 
to the South American if he could really 
realize how much we “money-grabbing 
Yankees” really do appreciate the arts. 

I do hope that this will not bore you. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANCIS R. BREWER. 

Buenos Aires, May 31, 1918. 





Mr. Mannes Explains 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I would like, if possible, to correct a 
wrong impression made by the report of 
my address at the annual convention of 
the New York State Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation convention on Tuesday morn- 
ing at the Hotel Majestic, in which I am 
quoted as having said that I am against 
weight relaxation. Where excerpts from 
an extemporaneous speech are made it 
is so easy for isolated phrases, dissoci- 
ated from what preceded and followed, 
to convey an impression quite different 
from what the same phrase would ex- 
press in its original setting. What I 
meant to convey was that for a master, 


a man of experience, who had himself 
found such a method helpful in over- 
coming physical obstacles, the teaching 
of such a principle would be entirely 
safe, but not for those who have not 
passed aiong the road of study, research 
and experience. So far from “being 
against weight relaxation,” I might say 
that Mr. Richard Epstein is giving a 
course for teachers on that very subject 
at our school next winter. I shall be 
very much obliged to you for the space 
you may devote to correcting this im- 
pression. 
Yours. very truly, 
DAVID MANNEs. 
New York, June 28, 1918. 


Sees Bountiful Harvest from This Publi- 
cation’s Artistic Propaganda 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


* %* * I wish to express my deep 
gratitude for, and appreciation of, your 
wonderful work for music in America. 

My part is very small and whatever 
success I may have, I feel my obligation 
to you for awakened activity and 
thought in my endeavor to help create 
different standards for music. You have 
helped to make my vision of the work 
clearer. 

Surely the splendid seed you have 
sown in the minds and hearts of the 
American people is going to yield a mag- 
nificent and bountiful harvest! 

With wishes for the greatest success 





in the cause you are so interested in, b 
lieve me, 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. A. G. LANCASTER, 
State Chairman on Music, 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
Parkersburg, W. Va., July 1, 1918. 





Battistini’s Greatness 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


’ 


“An American,” writing from Fran 
to MUSICAL AMERICA under date of Ju 
3, 1918, says I am all wrong about Ba 
tistini’s singing. “An American” ma 
have heard him long ago, before | 
learned how to sing. When I heard hi 
a few months ago he gave me mo 
pleasure as a singer than any baritone 
ever heard anywhere. An America 
composer, long resident in Paris, said t 
me after Battistini’s singing of Rigolett 
“It might be different; it couldn’t | 
better.” 

FRANCIS ROGERS. 

New York, July 8, 1918. 





The Message Will Be Cordially Receive: 
in England 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I wish to thank Mr. Freund ver; 
heartily for his letter of May 22 wit 
the message for the British Convention 
It will be very cordially received and |! 
am glad that he was able to send it to us 

Thanks also for the papers enclosed 
which will be of interest to us in ou 
efforts to strengthen music interests i: 
this country. 

Yours faithfully, 
ALEXANDER DORO. 
London, England, June 12, 1918. 














Woman Conductor of Ohio Male Chorus 
That Devotes Summer to Red Cross Work | 

















‘The East Liverpool (Ohio) Male Chorus, Lysbeth Hamill, Conductor 


AST LIVERPOOL, OHIO, July 4.— 
The East Liverpool Male Chorus 
closed its season recently with one of 
the best concerts ever heard in East 
Liverpool. The 1918 season has been 
highly successful and reflects great 
credit upon Lysbeth Hamill, the conduc- 
tor of the chorus; upon the Board of 
Directors and upon the individual mem- 
bers. The associate members, number- 
ing 150 leading citizens, are also to be 


commended for. the unfailing support and 
encouragement they have given the sing- 
ing body in all its ventures. 

The following artists have appeared 
as soloists with the chorus, delighting 


the music-lovers of the community: 
Dorothy Follis, soprano; Clara Bierman, 
contralto; Margherita Hamill, dramatic 
soprano; Hazel Moore, coloratura; Max 
Shapiro, violinist; Othelia Averman- 
Vogel, pianist; John Siefert, tenor; Jo- 
seph Derdeyn and Hubert Conover, ’cell- 
ists, and Elsa Gundling-Duga, sopranv. 

Instead of taking the usual summer 
vacation, the chorus voted to “remain in 
action” throughout June, July and 
August, touring by automobile the near- 
by towns in Pennsylvania, West Virginia 
and Ohio, to give concerts for the benefit 


of the Red Cross. The organization is 
100 per cent patriotic; every member 
belongs to the Red Cross; individually 
and collectively they have invested in 
Liberty Bonds, and in the same manner 
are they contributors to the East Liver- 
pool War Chest, which just closed a rous- 
ing campaign for $200,000. The chorus 
proudly displays eleven stars on its serv- 
ice flag. Miss Hamill, the conductor, 
is an enthusiastic Red Cross worker; she 
is a charter member of the East Liver- 
pool Chapter and chairman of supplies 
at headquarters. 
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MORE SIMPLICITY NEEDED IN OUR 
SONG WRITING, SAYS ALICE SJOSELIUS 











LICE SJOSELIUS, the American 
soprano, was introduced to the local 
concert-going public last fall, a recital 
in Boston serving as a favorable fore- 
runner to this event. Miss Sjoselius is 
most charming, as we learned on inter- 
viewing her at the home of the late Mrs. 
Daniel S. Lamont, of whom she had been 
for several years a protegée. ; 
In Duluth, her native city, Miss Sjose- 
lius received the first material impetus 
to her artistic career from Mr, and Mrs. 
G. C. Hartley. Although she went to 
Europe to complete her musical educa- 
tion, she by no means lost contact with 
America, visiting this country several 
times and returning to the continent to 
fulfill her operatic engagements there. 
As a young girl she sang in the Duluth 


churches, and later gave several recitals 
and appeared as Elsa in a performance 
of “Lohengrin” in Minneapolis. While 
studying in Berlin, Miss Sjoselius sang 
in the American church there. She sang 
dramatic soprano roles in Court opera at 
Schwerin (Mecklenburg) for three years, 
and had a five-year contract for Mann- 
heim, but the war prevented the fulfill- 
ment of this engagement. 

“Even at the outbreak of the war,” de- 
clared Miss Sjoselius, “the Germans dif- 
ferentiated but little between the English 
and the Americans, although they were 
usually kind to the artists.” She left 
Germany in June, 1917, and went to the 
Scandinavian countries to make a study 
of their folklore. In Sweden she found 
herself without any music, as she has 
left it all in Germany and it had been 
confiscated on the border. She returned 
to America in September, 1917. 

In her frequent trips back and forth 
between America and Europe Miss Sjose- 
lius was able to keep in close touch with 
the American song. “I can get a better 
perspective of the American song while I 
am away from America,” said the singer. 
“T have always tried to do what I could for 
the songs of my own people, placing them 
upon my programs in Europe as often as 
I could. It seems to me that we have 
failed to do one thing with regard to our 
songs, to set standards for ourselves and 
see how our new compositions measure 
up to them. 

“How often do we take stock of our 
best American songs? When do we stop 
and ask ourselves ‘What are our best 
American songs?’ I have found several 
songs that I consider thoroughly repre- 
sentative of our composers. Among 
them are ‘At Parting,’ by Rogers; ‘Ah! 
Love but a Day,’ by Mrs. Beach; ‘Tran- 
quillity,’ by Foote, the songs of Stephen 
Foster and a few others that I have used 
on my programs. 





“If I may be pardoned for making the 
criticism,” continued Miss Sjoselius, “I 
suggest that we make our songs more 
simple and direct, more replete with sen- 
timent than with sentimentality. I have 





American songs because I am convinced 
that in this as in the war our native 
vigor and vitality will assert themselves 
and triumph. It is good to see our mu- 
sicians like Albert Spalding, Marshall 
Bartholomew, the New York composer 
who is with the Y. M. C. A., and hun- 
dreds of others giving up careers and 
making big personal sacrifices. They 
will do bigger things in music when they 
come back. 

“Another point that I should like to 
mention. American composers do not 


Photo by Campbell Studios 


Alice Sjoselius, American Soprano, Who Urges Native Composers to Maintain 
High Standards in Works 


found songs that start out splendidly, 
only to find that they end in a cheap, 
sentimental way. Many a beautiful mel- 
ody has been ruined in just this way. 

“T am willing to fight the battle for 
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search deeply enough the works of their 
fellow poets. They do not attempt to 
find the finest American poems to set to 
music. I am greatly interested in the 
words of a song and try to learn what 
I can of the poet. In making my recital 
rograms I tried to select songs inspired 
y American poets. If our younger Amer- 
ican composers will be a little more per- 
severing, they will find ample material 
in the poetical works of their fellow 
craftsmen.” 





FITCHBURG, Mass.—The quartet of the 
Rollstone Congregational Church, Mrs. 
Hazel Bremner Lord, soprano and di- 
rector; Mrs. Lewis Fish, contralto; Leon 
S. Field, tenor, and D, J. Watson, bass, 
gave the last of a series of special music- 
al services on Sunday evening, June 30. 
They were assisted by the Rollstone Male 
Quartet, composed of Leon S. Field, Wm. 
R. Rankin, D. J. Watson and Joseph B. 
Smiley. Edward S. Cogswell was at the 
organ. 





WorRCESTER, MAss.—Senior pupils of M. 
Maude Bancroft were lately presented in 
a program, assisted by Elinor Berg- 
strom, soprano; Betty Fay, reader; 
Satenig Tashjian, contralto; Robert 
Gow, tenor, and secre D. Robertson, 
basso. Pupils who played were Ruth 
Lauf, Ruth Monsey, Mildred Billings, 
Helen Mosher, Mildred Whitcomb, Edna 
Kehoe, Irene Monsey, Ellen Johnson, Mi- 
riam Manning, Dorothy Robinson and 
Marjorie Wood. 





ALBANY, N. Y.—A musical entertain- 
ment for the soldiers in training at the 
New York State College for Teachers 
was given lately at Albany High School 
Auditorium by Albany Red Cross work- 
ers, under the direction of Mrs. Charles 
S. Whitman, wife of Governor Whitman, 
and Mrs. William A. Murray. The solo- 
ists were Viola Gunzel, soprano, and 
Julia M. Verch, violinist, with Helen M. 
Sperry as accompanist. 


MUSIC AS WAR-ANTIDOTE 
THEME OF VOLPE LUNCHEON 


Conductor of Stadium Concerts Honored 
by Adolph ‘Lewisohn at His 
Country Home 


Music as an essential form of relaxa- 
tion in war-time was the theme of ad- 
dresses made on Saturday at the lunch- 
eon given by Adolph Lewisohn, at his 
country home, “Heather Dell Farm,” 
Ardsley-on-the-Hudson, in honor of Ar- 
nold Volpe, who is conducting the sym- 
phony concerts nightly at the stadium of 
the College of the City of New,York. 

Among the guests were many artists 
of distinction. Mr. Lewisohn said: 

“Fifty thousand New Yorkers have 
found thus far in the Stadium concerts 
a source of relaxation and relief from 
the cares, responsibilities and worries of 
the war and the work incident to the 
war. Most important of all, we must 
not forget that we are providing here a 
place of inspiration and relaxation for 
the thousands of young soldiers and 
sailors. If for nothing else than for this 
reason New Yorkers should see that 
these concerts are liberally supported.” 

Among the guests with Mr. Volpe were 
Mrs. Arnold Volpe, Mischa Elman. 
Mina Elman, Anna Fitziu, Mrs. New- 
bold Le Roy Edgar, Judge and Mrs. 
William H. Wadhams, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles S. Guggenheimer, Mrs. Albert 
Sterner, Dr. Thomas Storey, Mr. and 
Mrs. Franz von Kaltenborn, Giulio Setti 
of the Metropolitan Opera House, Mr. 
and Mrs. Cromwell Childs, Julian Ed- 
wards, Mr. and Mrs. Sigmund Spaeth, 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis Fehr, William Mur- 
ray, Mr. and Mrs. Frank C. Coppicus, 
Emily Frances Bauer, A. Walter 
Kramer, Aaron Baron, Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
ward Siedel. 


French Once Called Ours “The Silent 
Army,” But Not Now 


“When our troops began to arrive in 
France they were referred to as ‘the 
silent army,’’?? remarks the New York 
Evening Post in a late issue. “They 
were not prepared—musically; the habit 
of*song had not been formed. But there 
has been a great change since. Major- 
Gen. Wood’s remark that ‘it is just as 
essential that the soldiers know how to 
sing as it is that they carry rifles and 
know how to shoot them’ has bzen taken 
to heart throughout the nation, and to- 
day hundreds of musicians are at work 
encouraging the men in the camps to 
seek and find refreshment, entertainment 
and patriotic fervor in singing together. 
Thus the war is helping to make us a 
singing nation.” 





Has Written New Music for “America” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


In the issue of MUSICAL AMERICA of 
June 1 is a letter suggesting that new 
music might be found for “America” be- 
fore it is declared our National Anthem. 
I have in my congregation an ambitious 
and talented young lady who has al- 
ready written such music and she wants 
to know to whom this should be sub- 
mitted for possible choice. This music 
is already published and the copyright 
is being secured. 

I would be grateful for this piece of 
information. 

Yours truly, 
A. H. C. Morse. 

Denver, Col., June 25, 1918. 





Troy, N. Y.—Music was an important 
factor in the Fourth of July community 
celebration at Highland Park. A quar- 
tet, comprising P. Henry Crammer, 
Ernest Ruether, James Laing and James 
Holdstock, sang several numbers to the 
accompaniment of a Boy Scout orches- 
tra. Vocal solos were given by Ernest 
Ruether, tenor; Ruth Schaible, soprano, 
and Millicent Corps, contralto. 





CHARLOTTE, N. C.—The pupils of W. 
H. Overrarsh were heard in a piano re- 
cital on June 18. 
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Norton, Mass.—A delightful concert 
was recently given here at Wheaton Col- 
lege, with G. Tucker at the or- 
gan; Mrs. Lora C. Lamport, soprano, 
and Max Donner, violin, were the prin- 
cipal artists. A well balanced program 
was given before an appreciative audi- 
ence and the artists had to respond to 
many encores. The concert marked the 
dedication of the college’s new $6,000 
organ. 


NEWARK, N. J.—Pupils of Lillian fF 
Aronson gave a piano recital recently i: 
Hillside School, assisted by Victor Mar 
doff, violinist. The participants wer 
Mary Herr, Emily Wigler, Evelyn Kleir 
berg, Jeanette Epstein, Evelyn McCari 
ney, Lucille Matthews, Phyllis Tobia 
Gertrude Cohen, Helen McGee, Anna [I 
Girolano, Elizabeth Ackerman, Joseph 
ine Pellechia, Anna Keil, Marie Buf 
ano, Helen Hillen, Josephine Crecca an 

[.-* ® John Marinello. 

Wooster, O.—The Oratorio Society of * * 

Wooster College sang Gaul’s “Joan of Boston, Mass.—Bunker 
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BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Ellsworth Grum- 
man and Bruce T. Simonds, pianists, 
gave a recital recently in the High 
School auditorium. 

* ok * 

NEWARK, N. J.—Paul Petri, tenor, and 
Lillian Jeffreys Petri, pianist, have been 
added to the faculty of the new Ellison- 
White Conservatory of Music in Port- 
land, Ore. 





* + * 

MiAMI, FxLa.—At the Dinner Key 
Aviation Camp a male chorus has been 
formed by A. C. Roach, the Y. M. C. A. 
social secretary. The men sang at the 
Auditorium on June 26. 

. @ s 


FAIRMONT, W. VA.—Walter D. Bar- 
rington, tenor, assisted by Katharine 
Moore as accompanist, gave a concert 
on June 24 in the interest of the War 
Savings Stamp campaign. 

ok * * 

BARRE, VT.—An interesting violin re- 
cital was given Saturday, June 22, in 
the Congregational Church by the pupils 
of Mrs. Edwin W. Bruce, assisted by 
Gladys N. Gale, accompanist. 

: + *@ 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Pupils of Robert 
Weber, Jr., gave a recital on June 28. 
Mr. Weber was assisted by August 
Berger, violinist; Genevieve Brown, 
Margaret Swailes, Florence Bjorlin, and 
Samuel Sossin sang. 

7% BS * 

RUTLAND, VT.—The piano pupils of 
Mary F. Copps of this city, assisted by 
Florence Casey of Danby, violinist, gave 
a recital recently before an audience that 
filled the community house auditorium. 
Twenty pupils appeared on the program. 

BS * 4: 

Boston.—Roland W. Hayes, colored 
singer, lately gave a song recital at the 
Ebenezer Baptist Church for the benefit 
of the church building fund. The tenor 
was given an enthusiastic reception by 
several hundred colored people from all 
sections of the city. 

* * ok 

CoLumsBus, O.—A song recital was 
given on June 3, by the pupils of Sam- 
uel Richards Gaines. Taking part were 
Ramona Berlew, Helen Stevenson, Mabel 
Storck, Charles Brokaw, Ethel Rugg and 
Edgar Sprague. A group of songs was 
accompanied by Alan Schaefer on the 
violin. 

— 

FLatBusH, N. Y.—Oscar Franklin 
Comstock gave his final “musical eve- 
ning” recently. Fannie Bell, violinist, 
played numbers by Kreisler and Brans- 


combe. Ruth B. Somers sang. Some 
of Mr. Comstock’s own compositions 
were played by Elsie and Master 


Ketcham. 


CHARLES City, lowA.—Anna Gertrude 
Childs, head of the vocal department of 
the Iowa State Teachers’ College at 
Cedar Falls, has been notified of her 
acceptance for duty on the entertain- 
ment programs of the Y. M. C. A. and 
Knights of Columbus in foreign camps 
and cantonments. 

aK * Bd 

Boston.—Albert W. Snow, for a num- 
ber of years organist and choirmaster 
at the Church of the Advent, will go to 
Emmanuel Church in the autumn, suc- 
ceeding W. Lynnwood Farnam, who has 
gone to the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church in New York. 

Boston.—Mrs. Nellie Evans Packard, 
voice teacher, of this city and Brockton, 
Mass., presented two of her students, 
Mr. and Mrs. Willis H. Doe, basso and 
soprano respectively, in a recital in 
Huntington Chambers Hall, on Tuesday 
evening, June 11. An interesting pro- 
gram was creditably performed by these 
two singers. 

ok + 

BristoL, VA.—William A. C. Zerffi, 
dean of the voice department of Sullins 
College, has decided that war conditions 
do not justify the taking of a long vaca- 
tion, so he is at present working in the 
boiler shop of the Fore River Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation at Quincy, Mass. In 
the fall Mr. Zerffi will return to Bristol 
te continue his duties at Sullins College. 


- 





DUBUQUE, 
course, in connection with the college, 
is being offered by Dubuque College. The 
teachers are A. C. Kleine, piano; Ed- 


IowA.—A special summer 


ward Schroeder, violin, and Father 

Alphonse Dress, organ and public school 

music. ‘The course lasts ten weeks. 
a 


ALTON, ILL.—The W. S. Armstrong 
School of Music gave its annual recital 
on June 17. Those who performed were 
W. S. Armstrong, Mitchell Petruzzi, Ida 
Lucille Montgomery, Mattie L. Calvin, 
Bertha M. Schultz, Reba O. Russell, La- 
zelle Kessinger, Frank E. Woodhouse, 
Violet C. Ducommon, Marie N. Wood, 
Margaret H. Rogerson and James E. 
Kerwin. 

* * « 

APPONAUG, R. I.—The pupils of Mrs. 
Bernal Clyde Edwards were heard in re- 
cital on May 29, in a varied and interest- 
ing program. Florence Van Hagen as- 
sisted at the organ. Marion Selee Pickees 
soprano, a pupil of Mrs. Edwards, was 
presented in a concert on June 4, assisted 
by Mrs. Edwards, soprano; Margaret 
Mather, pianist, and C. E. G. Dicyerson, 
violinist. 

* * * 

ZANESVILLE, OHIO.—At the West Side 
Chautauqua event a large crowd was 
entertained by the Muskingum College 
Entertainers and Marguerite Bailey. 
Professor Freeman gave piano solos and 
Professor Hasmer directed the big cho- 
rus and “sing.” The Service Quartet, 
Esther and Lucille Nairn, Mr. Montgom- 
ery and Mr. Peterson, responded to sev- 
eral encores. 

cS ok oe 

NEWARK, N. J.—Participating in the 
annual concert of pupils of Mrs. Carrie 
J. Marsh were Eleanor Schroeder, Ruth 
Burdette, Harriet Howard, Adele Harris, 
Ruth Murkland, Emily Schmucker, Ivy 
Memmott, Katherine Doemting, Eliza- 
beth Bolles, Marie Rummel, Ethel Triv- 
ett, Clara George, Leroy Hering, Norman 
Ward, Chester Grant, James Russell and 
Edward Gilroy. 

* * * 

HARRISBURG, PA.—William H. Barker 
presented the diplomas at the commence- 
ment exercises of the Harrisburg Con- 
servatory, Mrs. Edwin J. Decevee, direc- 
tor. The graduates included Frieda 
Blanche Behney, Margaret Miles Stone- 
braker, Maude Irene Coble, Grace Naomi 
Brown, Margaret Emma Zeiders, Edgar 
Omer Kline, Olive Sweigert and Corelli 
La Verne Martin. 

* * * 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Pupils of Loyal 
Phillips Shawe, the well-known baritone 
and teacher, gave a fine program at the 
final recital of the season, which was 
held recently. Several of these students 
are filling church positions in Provi- 
dence or vicinity. One of Mr. Shawe’s 
discoveries, Willard C. Amison, tenor, 
has been engaged as soloist at the Cen- 
tral Congregational Church. 


aK * 4 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA.—Mrs. A. G. 
Lancaster read a paper on “Community 
Music” before the State Convention of 
the Federation of Women’s Club, held at 
Grafton, W. Va., during the last week 
in May. Mrs. Lancaster is the State 
Chairman on Community Music in the 
Federation of Music Clubs, as well as 
the Chairman of Music in the Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. 

oe * ae 

TACOMA, WASH.—An invitation re- 
cital was given by Lillian Clark, piano 
teacher, on June 19. The Fine Arts 
Studio Club Chorus gave a program at 
Camp Lewis on June 21, when Agnes 
Lydus, violinist; Ethel Smith and Rose 
Schwinn, pianists, and Maude Kaudle, 
soprano, were heard. Jean Poole Mirk, 
soprano, is giving a series of Sunday 
afternoon recitals at Camp Lewis. 

* * * 


Boston.—The fifteenth annual recital 
of the Makechnio Violin School in 
Franklin Union Hall recently brought 
out the usual large audience of relatives 
and friends of the young performers. 
The audience was accompanied by the 
orchestra in singing the concluding num- 
bers of the program: “Battle Hymn of 
the Republic,” “Star-Spangled Banner”’ 
and “Keep the Home Fires Burning.” 


Arc,” directed by Neill Odell Rowe, at 
the commencement concert recently. The 
soloists were Florence B. Jenney, so- 
prano; Walter C. Earnest, tenor, and 
John R. Roberts, baritone. James H. 
Hall played piano accompaniments and 
Florence Van Nest accompanied at the 
organ. Mr. Hall will shortly join the 
colors. 
+ * * 

ZANESVILLE, OHIO.—Violet Hayworth, 
pianist and teacher, presented a large 
class at a “matinée recital.” Marguerite 
Dennis, organist at St. Thomas’ Catholic 
Church, gave her closing pupils’ recital 
on June 27, presenting a large class in 
interesting selections at her studio on 
Woodlawn Avenue. Mrs. Vera Spangler 
closed her studio for the season with a 
piano recital, when she introduced her 
pupils. 

* * » 

TACOMA, WASH.—A children’s violin 
recital was given by pupils of D. P. 
Nason at his studios in the Sherman- 
Clay Building, on Friday evening, June 
28. The combined choirs of the First 
Presbyterian Church gave a patriotic 
concert recently, assisted by a mandolin 
orchestra of twenty-five pieces, under di- 
rection of C. d’Alessio. The concert was 
directed by B. F. Welty, organist of the 
church. 

* * * 

Boston.—An interesting piano recital 
was given recently by pupils of Mrs. 
Frances D. Hahn, assisted by Beatrice 
Ingham, soprano; Antonio Martone, vio- 
linist, and Arthur C. Orcutt, tenor. A 
large, appreciative audience attended. 
Pupils of Mr. and Mrs. Robert N. Lister 
gave a benefit concert in aid of the Bos- 
ton Y. M. C. A. army and navy relief 
fund, Thursday evening, June 20, at 
Bates Hall. 

ok * * 

GROSSE POINTE, MicH.—A _ musicale 
was given on June 11 at the Grosse 
Pointe School, in whose curriculum mu- 
sic is widely featured. The kindergar- 
ten orchestra played numbers by Hen- 
rietta Strauss, and works by Harvey 
W. Loomis, for two pianos; by Saint- 
Saéns, for violin and piano; by Cham- 
inade, Tchaikovsky, Ornstein and Liza 
Lehmann among others, were also given 
by the pupils. 

* * 

BURLINGTON, VT.—The first in a series 
of concerts given under the auspices of 
the committee on music and dramatics of 
the War Camp Community Service was 
presented July 7 before a capacity house 
audience at the Strong Theater. The 
following artists appeared: Phyllis 
Crabbe, pianist; Ruth Echo, soprano; 
Lucia Forbes, contralto; Harry R. 
Gallup, baritone; Windsor Ward, ’cellist; 
Miss Lamora, soprano, and William 
Sanderson, tenor. 

* * +” 


LANCASTER, PA.—A piano recital was 
given by the pupils of Mrs. Maud Ment- 
zer Devine at St. John’s Lutheran 
Church on June 17, assisted by Esther 
Wolf, soprano, E. Ruth Fisher, reader. 
Those who participated in the program 
were Park Keenan, Elizabeth Lefever, 
David Keenen, Bertha Voettler, Jane 
Wright, Esther Winger, Anna Carter, 
Elizabeth Carr, Bertha Mann, Helen 
Mowery, Margaret Keenen. 


* + * 


LANCASTER, PA.—Three recitals fea- 
tured the annual festival of music given 
by the pupils of the Wolf Institute of 
Musie on June 28. Pupils of C. N. Mc- 
Hose were presented in recital on June 
27, assisted by Esther Wolf, piano; Gun- 
hilde Jette, violin; Mrs. Charles Koch, 
contralto, and Charles Travis, violin. A 
diploma was presented to Mary Helen 
Glant, who has finished the four-year 
Sherwood Conservatory course. 

x * x 


BURLINGTON, VT.—The Wilder School 
of Music is taking some of its advanced 
pupils on a concert trip for the benefit 
of the Red Cross. The tour will include 
Lebanon, N. H.; South Royalton, Ran- 
dolph Center, Barre and three at Fort 
Ethan Allen in Vermont. Those on the 
tour are Mr. and Mrs. George H. Wilder, 
Margaret George, Linda F. Clark, Min- 
erva C. Kidder, Helene Smith, Albert 
Proctor, Warren Tenney, Philip Hatton, 
Mrs. W. C. Cloyster and Lucy Hope, the 
latter a child pianist. 


brought Constance and Henry Gideo: 
word of their engagement to give a re 
cital of “Songs of the Allies” for th. 
Quincy Women’s Club in the winter, o/ 
a similar engagement in the Columbi: 
University Extension Course, and of 
the engagement of the Gideon Trio o/ 
Ancient Instruments, Constance Ramsay, 
Gideon assisting, for the opening of th: 
season of the Matinée Musical Club a 
Germantown, in November. 
* * & 


FITCHBURG, MAss.—At the annua 
meeting of the Fitchburg Choral Society 
on June 20, the following officers were 
re-elected: President, Herbert I. Wal! 
lace; vice-president, George V. Upton; 
secretary, Katherine Smith; treasurer 
G. Burton Lord; librarian, Frederick [. 
Wallace. By a unanimous vote, life mem 
bership was conferred on Herbert | 
Wallace. Nelson P. Coffin of Keene, N 
H., who has met with much success her 
will again act as conductor at the Fes 
tivals. 
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HOLYOKE, Mass.—Pupils of Edith 
Snell Gardner gave their annual pianc 
recital on June 24, assisted by Gretchen 
Gardner, violinist. Janet Ely, Walker 
Henderson, Rebecca Henderson, Eliza- 
beth Allen, Norman Dash, Elinore 
Brooks, Norman Ford, Jane Pfahler, 
George Frost, Mildred Judd, Dorothy 
Chase, Edwin Brooks, Catharine Wood- 
ruff, Katharine Ranger, Athleen Barkley, 
Manley Potter, Florida Tersier, Bertha 
Gordon, Hazel Thomson, Marian Perkins 
and Donald Taber took part. 

* ao * 

MIAMI, FLA.—Robert Louis Zoll is di 
recting the community singing movement 
in Miami, and also at Cocoanut Grove 
L. A. Munier is accompanist at bot! 
gatherings. The Marine Station Quartet 
and soloists from the Aviation Camp are 
special attractions each week. Othelia 
Fuchs directs the community singing in 
Homestead, and J. A. Dobbins has charge 
in Florida City. Maurice Harp has been 
appointed instructor of violin in the 
Miami Public Schools. It is planned to 
form an orchestra in each school in the 
city. Both class and orchestra tuition 
will be free. 

* 7 * 

SEATTLE, WASH.—At the Cornish Lit- 
tle Theater, recently, a _ short pro- 
gram was given by the advanced pu- 
pils of the School of Music. Haydn’s 
Surprise” Symphony was given artis- 
tically by the Cornish Symphony Club 
and various solo numbers with orchestra 
accompaniment were well executed. 
Dorothy Gregg, piano pupil of Marie 
Gashweiler and Bruno Chillinski, violin 
pupil of Moritz Rosen, were presented in 
joint recital on June 16. A joint recital 
of the advanced pupils of Mme. Louise 
Clary, voice, and Josef Waldman, violin, 


was given recentiy at Fischer Studio 
Hall. 


” * * 

LANCASTER, Pa.—Pupils of the Ross- 
mere School, under the direction of 
Grace McLaughlin, recently gave a re- 
cital. Numbers were given by Ernest 
Demmy, violinist, and Ethel Florence 
Latschar, reader. Marie M. Richwine, 
a recent graduate of music at Lebanon 
Valley College, gave an organ recital 
at Ephrata for the benefit of the Red 
Cross, assisted by Mrs. C. E. Hinkle, so- 
prano, and George Steinmetz, baritone. 
An informal violin recital was given by 
pupils of Ruth Grigg, assisted by Flor- 
ence and Veronica Gerz. Pupils of 
Luella Batdorf appeared in recital, as- 
sisted by Charlotte Rodda. 


ok ok 


ZANESVILLE, OHI0.—The Zanesville 
School of Music, E. Francis Buckmeyer, 
director, held its tenth annual commence- 
ment exercises on Jue 24 and 25 at 
Buckingham Place. Those taking part 
in the first recital were Helen Stimmel, 
Edna Seyerle, Tabea Jacobs, Walter 
Jacobs, Grace Stimmel, Dorothy Porter, 
Elizabeth Zeigler, Thelma Collins, Au- 
gust Jacobs and the school orchestra. 
The second recital presented Zelma 
Jenkins, piano, and Susan Cordray, vio- 
linist, graduates. Certificates were 
granted to Earle Sims, Sarah Henslee. 
Tabea Jacobs, Selma Seyerle. Ear! 
Sims has joined the colors. Fulton Rob- 
erts, a member of the faculty, is now 
in France..--- «0 -: sense treme ee 
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Chicago Musicians Selling War Saving Stamps 


HICAGO, July 6.—Musicians turned 
G aside from their customary pursuits 
on June 28 and devoted themselves to ex- 
tracting money from the pockets of pas- 
sersby on the streets. Those who re- 


sponded to the call will remember that 
this was the day set aside by President 
Wilson for the purchase of war savings 
stamps. The musicians’ booth was sta- 
tioned immediately outside of the music 
store of Lyon & Healy, on the corner of 
Wabash Avenue and Jackson Boulevard. 
Several thousands of dollars were added 
to the fund. 

The picture represents Harold Henry, 
the well-known pianist, making a sale to 


Dr. W. B. S. Richardson, Ludwig 
Schmidt, violinist, and now drum major 
of the 34lst Infantry Band at Camp 
Grant, Rockford, Il., and the band came 
to Chicago to assist in the work that day. 


The Chicago committee of the Ameri- 
can Musicians’ War Service League has 
Mme. M. Rose Burns as chairman. The 
members are Charles W. Clark, Arthur 
Dunham, Theodora Sturkow-Ryder, John 
B. Miller, Walton Perkins, Harold 
Henry, Katherine Ward, Jessie De Vore, 
Lucille Stevenson, Glenn Dillard Gunn, 
Charles E. Watt, Georgia Kober, Edgar 
Neldon, Allen Spencer, Genevra John- 
stone Bishop, Tina Mae Haines and Rob- 
ert Quait. E. C. M. 














WAR BRINGS REVIVAL OF 
CHAMBER MUSIC IN ENGLAND 














<6CNINCE the beginning of the great 
war there has been a _ noticeable 
revival of chamber music in England,” 
writes Victor Lichtenstein in Reedy’s 
Mirror. This revival, he. thinks, is 
no doubt due to the desire for the most 
profoundly spiritual of musical fare, the 
only thing which will satisfy the hunger 
of man’s soul in these dark days. 
Mr. Lichtenstein puts in his plea, how- 


ever, for a “much-maligned” art, that 
of “jazz” playing, which he considers 
“promises fair to become an essential 
part of the coming school of American 
music. Its characteristics, the unusual, 
the rhythmically surprising, the nervous 
quality inherent in the air of America, 
single it out as something peculiar to our 
contemporary life; and the introduction 
of the so-called vulgar instruments, the 
banjo, saxophone, etc., is simply an at- 
tempt to bring new color into instru- 


mental music. So keen a musical thinker 
as Percy Grainger, the Australian pian- 
ist, has not hesitated to incorporate the 
instruments of the vaudeville stage, the 
marimba and the nabimba, into his “Nut- 
shell” suite. 

“All these innovations of course will be 
looked upon with horror by the musical 
purist and esthete; but let us not forget 
that the introduction of the violin into 
the cathedral choirs of Italy in the 
seventeenth century was greeted with a 
storm of disapproval by clergy and musi- 
cians alike; its tone was called harsh, 
discordant, screeching and utterly at 
variance with the orchestral family of 
that period! 

“IT am not making a plea for the banjo 
and the saxophone as the coming usurp- 
ers of the violin and clarinet in sym- 
phony music,” he explains. “But sym- 
phony music and the symphony orches- 
tra do not necessarily comprise the whole 
world of tone. There is a vast body of 
glorious folk music and popular music, 
racy of the soil, which is just as worthy 
the musician’s consideration as the lit- 
erature of the symphony, oratorio and 
opera. As a matter of fact, until we 
have municipal orchestras and organs 
and opera houses, this literature must 
necessarily remain a sealed book to the 
great majority of our population; and 
our vast millions of common men and 
women will draw their*musical inspira- 
tion and their emotional sustenance from 
= folk songs and folk dances of the 

ay.” 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y.—A pleasing 
piano recital was given by the pupils of 
C. Sargent Butcher on June 27 in the 
Historical Society hall. Dora Webb 
played a Haydn sonata. Others who took 
part in the recital were Lincoln Eveleth, 
Marie Girard, Marion O’Conner, Rosida 
Lester, Rose Baker, Elizabeth Eveleth, 
Doris Marsden, Dora Webb, Winifred 
Ketchum. 


TACOMA, WASH.—At a recital of 
piano and harp numbers pupils of Mar- 
garet McAvoy, harpist, with the Seattle 
Philharmonic Orchestra, were heard in 
solo and ensemble groups at the studio 
of Mrs. Edward Eva, on June 22. 


Neira Riegger is spending two months 
at her old home in Perry, N. Y., enjoy- 
ing outdoor life and preparing her pro- 
gram for her first New York recital 
next season. 


James Bird, for twenty-six years 
choirmaster of the First Congregational 
Church at Marietta, Ohio, has resigned 
his position. 




















James Stephen Martin 


In the death of James Stephen Martin, 
on Tuesday evening, July 2, at his home 
in Pittsburgh, the entire western part of 
the state of Pennsylvania has met with 


a distinct loss. He represented the best 
there was in music in his own community 
and his work was known throughout 
Ohio, and West Virginia as well. Mr. 
Martin’s illness was of brief duration 
and he passed away without intense suf- 
fering. He and his family had known 
for some time that the heart difficulty 
which caused his death was serious, but 
he had been active in his studio work up 
to the last week he lived. 

Had Mr. Martin been spared until Sun- 
day, July 7, he would have re-entered 
upon the directorship of the East Liberty 
Presbyterian Church, a post which he 
ably filled for sixteen years, after which 
came a lapse of eight years and he had 
just received unanimous reappointment. 
A new quartet had been chosen and many 
plans were on. foot for a long season of 
unusual church programs. Mrs. Martin 
will take up the work of this direction as 
well as all of her husband’s studio work 
upon the urgent request of all with whom 
he was associated. They have been co- 
workers in all of the numerous activities 
Mr, Martin pursued and she will now as- 
sume entire charge. 

James Stephen Martin was born Dec. 
7, 1852, in Morgantown, W. Va. His 
father was Gideon Martin a Methodist 


minister and chaplain of the Civil War. 
His mother was Eleanor Bailey, both 
parents being of Revolutionary stock. At 
the age of 17 he went to Chicago, em- 
ployed there by the Methodist Book Con- 
cern, of which he afterwards became 
manager. His music was always a dis- 
tinct acquisition to his many other 
talents and as early as twelve years he 
was directing small choir organizations. 





Late James Stephen Martin of 
Pittsburgh 


The 


During his residence in Chicago he was 
known as recital singer of excellent inter- 
pretative genius and had a baritone voice 
of considerable loveliness. Mr. Martin 
married Anne Brewster Kennard, in 
Chicago, whose father, Rev. J. Spencer 
Kennard was one of the prominent Bap- 
tist ministers of that time. In 1893 Mr. 
Martin gave up his business career to 


devote himself completely to music and 
went to Pittsburgh in the fall of that 
year. From that time he had been iden- 
tified with the largest and most import- 
ant musical undertakings, had been di- 
rector of some of the best choirs and 
choral clubs in that city and otherwise 
taken a place which will be refilled only 
with the greatest of difficulty. 

In 1906 Mr. Martin was asked to take 
the conductorship of a voluntary asso- 
ciation made up of Welshmen, who were 
singing regularly. This was the begin- 
ning of the Pittsburgh Male Chorus 
which is known throughout the country 
as one of the best organizations existing 
at the present time. Mr. Martin had 
just resigned this directorship at the 
close of last season on account of failing 
health and his successor had not yet been 
chosen. He was also the founder and 
director of the Tuesday Musical Club 
Choral and expected to go on with that 
work next season. The Wheeling, W. 
Va., Woman’s Musical Club was also one 
of the organizations of which he had been 
director, as was the Pittsburgh Madrigal 
Singers and many children’s choruses in 
connection with Playground Association 
work. His Saturday afternoon Mus- 
icales, held fortnightly, were a feature 
of his studio work up to within a short 
time of his death and many splendid 
singers who later took some of Pitts- 
burgh’s best choir and concert positions 
were first heard there. 


The funeral services of Mr. Martin, on 
Friday afternoon, July 5, in the Belle- 
field Baptist Church, where he was 
deacon, were beautiful in the extreme. 
The entire personnel of the Pittsburgh 
Male Chorus sang, and in their vest- 
ments came through the long center 
aisle of the church bearing the body of 
their conductor on the shoulders of six 
of the men. The body lay in state at the 
close of the service for an hour in order 
that the many friends and acquaintances 
of Mr. Martin might be allowed to look 
upon him once more. His co-worker 
Jackson Edwards, organist, during the 


entire service, played excerpts from 
many of the compositions sung by the 
Male Chorus. 

Mr. Martin is survived by Mrs. Martin, 
Mrs. Harry Weaver Hosford, wife of 
Lieutenant Commander Harry W. Hos- 
ford, U. S. Navy; Lieutenant Carl Ken- 
nard Martin, U. S. N., and Ruth Martin, 
at home. The one remaining brother is 
Dr. Carl Martin, of Greenwich, Conn. 


Albert Mildenberg 


Albert Mildenberg, prominent in 
America as a composer and pianist, died 
at his home in New York City on July 3, 
at the age of forty-six. Mr. Mildenberg 
wrote many successful songs and instru- 
mental works and several operas. 

Born in New York on Jan. 18, 1878, 
Mr. Mildenberg began his musical studies 
with Paul Hermann, a pupil of Rubin- 
stein. He continued his studies with 
Rafael Joseffy, studying composition with 
Bruno Oscar Klein and C. C. Muller in 
New York. Pursuing his work abroad, 
he studied with Sgambati in Rome, 
Massenet in Paris and Jemaine at the 
Paris Conservatory. 

On his return to America Mr. Milden- 
berg became professor of music in Mere- 
dith College, Raleigh, N. C., where he 
was instructor for many years. Among 
the compositions by Mr. Mildenberg are 
many songs: “The Violet,” “Ich Liebe 
Dich” and “The Ivy Leaf,” and several 
piano works, “Astarte,” “Arabian 
Nights” and “Barcarolle,” with which he 
made his first success. He followed these 
with successful comic operas, ““The Wood 
Witch,” “Princess Delft” and “Love’s 
Locksmith.” In 1906 Mr. Mildenberg 
wrote the opera “Michaelo,” based on the 
life of Michael Angelo. This was ac- 
cepted for production by the Vienna 





Albert Mildenberg, American Composer, 
Who Died Last Week 


Royal Opera, and was the first opera of 
its type written by an American to be 
performed in Europe. It was also per- 
formed throughout other European 
cities. He also wrote the opera, “Ra- 
faelo,” a cantata, “The Garden of Allah,” 
and other works. He received the hono- 
rary degree of musical doctor from 
Wake Forest College in 1916. 

Dr. Mildenberg is survived by a 
mother, two brothers and a sister, 
Josephine, who is prominent as a singer 
and vocal teacher. His father, Colonel 
Mildenberg, died only a week before his 
own death. 


Rudolph Engberg 


CHICAGO, July 7.—Rudolph Engberg, 
a well-known baritone, died at Chicago 
on July 1. For a number of seasons he 
had enjoyed an excellent reputation as 
a recital and oratorio artist. Recently 
his public appearances had been few, 
most of his activities being confined to 
teaching. He is survived by his father 
and mother, John and Mary Engberg, 
and three sisters, Mrs. A. H. Spoor, 
Alma and Ruth Engberg. E. C. M. 





Frank J. Corbett 


Frank J, Corbett, forty-nine years old, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., a member of the quartet 
of the Brooklyn Lodge of Elks and a 
well-known tenor, died at his home on 
July 3. 

Mr. Corbett was educated in St. Peter’s 
Academy, and began his musical career 
while in that school. He married Anna 
Thomas, who, before her marriage was 
a well-known singer. 




















Music Festival Crowns Lincoln (Neb.) Schools’ Series 


MUSICAL 
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Children’s May Festival Chorus, Lincoln, Neb. Right to Left: 


H. O. Ferguson, Supervisor of Public 
School Music, Lincoln, Neb. 


INCOLN, NEB., June 30.—A series 

of musicales given during the year 
by the pupils in the Lincoln city schools 
was brought to a successful close by the 
first festival of music given at the City 
Auditorium on Tuesday evening, under 
the highly efficient direction of H. O. Fer- 
guson, city supervisor of music. The 
main feature of the evening’s program 


German Society of Choral Directors 
Americanizes Its Name 


It was announced this week that the 
Verband Deutscher Chor-Dirigenten, 
with headquarters in New York, had 
changed its name to the United Choral 
Conductors of America. The society in- 


H. O. Ferguson, Supervisor of Music, Lincoln 


AMERICA 


Lincoln High School Orchestra; Minnie Augusta Stalder, Pianist 
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Public Schools; Carl-Frederick Steckelberg, Director 








Lincoln High School Glee Club as Principals and Chorus of Opera “Pinafore”; Central Figure, H. O. Ferguson, Director 


was the performance by 200 picked voices 
from the public schools of Benoit’s “Into 
the World.” Still another feature was 
the fact that all solo singing during the 
evening was done by students from the 
schools, proving again the success of the 
courses in practical music given credit 
in Lincoln schools. The children sang 
at all times during the evening with a 
“oneness” and fine vocal quality. Koby 
Sirinsyk, boy violinist, won rounds of ap- 


cludes many conductors and church or- 
ganists as members. 


TACOMA, WASH.—The largest orches- 
tral organ in the Pacific Northwest has 
arrived at Tacoma from Towanda, N. Y., 
and is being installed in the city’s new 
Rialto Theater. 
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plause by his virtuosity. Other delight- 
ful numbers were given by the High 
amee Quartet and Dwight Williams, so- 
oist. 

A remarkable performance, especially 
in the quantity of splendid voices dis- 
played, was the recent performance of 
the opera “Pinafore” by the High School 
Glee Clubs, this also being given under 
the direction of H. O. Ferguson. 

Lincoln public school children have 
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added to the already strong communit) 
spirit manifested in Lincoln during th: 
year by leading the singing of the famil- 
iar songs at the monthly “sings.” At sev- 
eral of these the children were stationed 
in various parts of the Auditorium, in 
groups, and having been _ previous!) 
drilled in their weekly “hallway” sings 
at the ward buildings, were prepared t: 
do their “bit.” 
H. G. K. 
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